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Copperhead Agitation 
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Wayne County, Indiana 
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Through 


Southern Indiana 


General Morgan's Raid 


By 
LUTHER M. FEEGER 


PART ONE 
(1—42) 


Rise of subversive organizations in Civil war period. Governor Oliver P. 
Morton’s clash with Copperhead movement. Local lodges of Knights of the 
Golden Circle in Spartanburg and Abington. Northwestern Conspiracy. “Treason 
Trials” by military tribunal in Indianapolis. Governor Morton interceded with 
President Johnson for convicted Copperhead leaders. Supreme Court holds 
“Treason Trials” unconstitutional. England and France support Confederacy. 
Abington Knights conduct demonstration in Centerville. (For Index see last 
pages of Part Two.) 


All the articles are reprinted from The Palladium-ltem, Richmond, Indiana, 
in which they appeared originally in 1955. 


Our History Scrapbook: 


Civil War Subversives, Today's 
Communists Had Similar Aims 


No. 1 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Basically, the aim of the Com- 
munists of our day is identical 
with the purpose of the secret sub- 
versive bodies of the Civil war 
period. 

The Knights of the Golden Circle 
sought the overthrow of our govern- 
ment. So do today’s Communists. 


The fundamental doctrine of com- 
munism is the destruction of the 
existing government either by in- 
trigue or by bloody revolution if 
necessary. 


That, too, was the aim of the 
treacherous Knights of the Golden 
Circle and its successors, the Or- 
der of American Knights and the 
still more infamous Sons of Liberty. 

There is a similarity, easily dis- 
cernible, in the technique of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle and 
of Communists. 

High officials of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle kept the real 
purpose of their organization a se- 
cret from most of the members. 

Preservation of the union and of 
constitutional ideals, officers of the 
secret orders said, was their sole 
aim. 

Red propaganda today steadfast- 
ly insists that communism merely 
seeks an improvement in society 
and a better life for the average 
man. 

Many Knights believed their or- 
der was purely political, organized 
to oppose the Lincoln administra- 
tion and to end the war at once 
by a compromise with the southern 
rebels. 

They did not understand that 
they were aiding President Jeffer- 
son Davis and high officials of the 
Confederacy who were using the 
secret order for spying and the 
infinitely more treacherous pur- 
pose of destroying the Union. 
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Abraham Lincoln who was de- 
nounced viciously by suhversives of 
Civil war days. 


President Lincoln and his sup- 
porters were denounced viciously 
and vituperously by the Knights of 
the Golden Circle. Their attacks 
were similar to those hurled, for 
example, at Representative Martin 
Dies (Dem., Tex.) for his expose 
of Communists. 


The abuse heaped on Oliver P. 
Morton, Indiana’s governor, a na- 
tive of Wayne county, was as un- 
called for as were the attacks 
made on Senator McCarthy (Rep., 
Wis.) for his zeal in exposing the 
treacherous activities of friends 
and agents of the Soviet Union. 


Leaders of the Sons of Liberty 
joined with operatives of the South- 
ern Confederacy in plots to burn 
cities, destroy arsenals, commit 


murder, organize riots, set fire to 
troop ships, wreck bridges, release 
war prisoners in northern camps, 
rob banks, and stir up insurrection 
in northern communities. 

Arson, sabotage, assassination 
are favorite weapons of Commu- 
nists. 

Members of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle resented investiga- 
tion of their activities on the 
ground that it was an invasion of 
their ‘‘constitutional rights.’ They 
tried to hide behind the Constitu- 
tion. 

Communists and fellow travelers 
appeal to the Fifth amendment of 
the Constitution to justify their re- 
fusal to tell congressional commit- 
tees whether they are or have been 
members of the Communist party. 

The secret subversive orders of 
the Civil war period pretended 
they wanted to save the Constitu- 
tion from destruction by officials 
such as President Lincoln and Gov- 
ernor Morton. 

Loyal citizens coined two terms 
of derision and contempt which 
they applied indiscriminately to 
Peace-Democrats, subversives and 
opponents of the Lincoln adminis- 
tration. 

They called them Butternuts and 
Copperheads. 

Members of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle and northern Peace- 
Democrats did not resent the des- 
ignation of Butternut. 

But to be called Copperhead was 
something else. The implication’ of 
treachery and of striking without 
warning, said to be traits of the 
serpent, aroused anger. 

A considerable number of north- 
ern Democrats, however, adopted 
the terms, Butternut and Copper- 
head, as their own; considered 
them badges of honor; and made 
them emblems to advertise. their 
political belief. 
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Our History Scrapbook: 


Butternut Disk Was Emblem 


Of Subversives Of Civil War 


Editor’s Note — Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
the secret subversive bodies of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of the present 
day, to overthrow the government. 


No. 2 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Butternut and Copperhead were 
terms of reproach applied by Un- 
ionists of the Civil war period to 
members of the anti-Union secret 
societies. 

The nicknames were also given 
to individuals who urged President 
Lincoln to seek peace with the 
Southern Confederacy and not to 
crush the rebellion by force of 
arms. 

Originally, a ‘‘butternut’”’ desig- 
nated an individual who was so 
poor that he dyed his clothes with 
the juice of the bark or roots of 
butternut tree. 

The epithet was applied to oppo- 
nents of President Lincoln and also 
to those Confederate soldiers who 
wore homespun uniforms. 

Knights of the Golden Circle and 
orthodox Democrats who advocat- 
ed immediate peace with the se- 
ceding states wore emblems made 
of butternuts. 

They cut a butternut crosswise 
into disks, averaging one-eighth to 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness. 
The kernel was removed, showing 
two perfectly joined parts, with 
the outline of a heart in each di- 
vision, 

The butternut emblem, its wear- 
er asserted, typified that war could 
not separate the Northern from the 
Southern heart. 

The butternut disk from which 
the picture accompanying this ar- 
ticle was made came from a box 
containing old documents, papers, 
catalogues and butternuts which A. 
M. Feemster, Cambridge City at- 
torney, purchased at a sale years 
ago. 

The display of a butternut em- 


A reproduction of one of the butternut disks which served as 


the emblem of the Knights of the Golden Circle during the Civil 
war period. They were not quite as large as a half dollar. The one 
pictured here was photographed from the collection of A. M. 


Feemster of Cambridge City. 


Copperhead was another term 
used throughout the war as a des- 
ignation for oponents of the Lin- 
coln administration. 


Wearers of this emblem made it 
by cutting the head of the godess 
of liberty out of a copper penny 
and attaching it to a pin. They 
said the copperhead typified their 
love for liberty and the Constitu- 
tion. 


The copperhead is a poisonous 


blem figured in a Wayne county| serpent that strikes from conceal- 


riot in 1863. 
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ment without warning. And that 


is what a Copperhead represented 
in a political sense to the Unionists. 

On July 10, 1863, The Richmond 
Palladium said: 

“The Cincinnati Commercial 
gives the following excellent defini- 
tion of the terms copperhead and 
butternut : 

““*A copperhead is a person so 
maliciously hostile to his country 
that he does not rejoice at the de- 
feat of Lee and the fall of Vicks- 
burg, and a butternut is one so ig- 
norant that he does not know the 
significance of these events.’ ”’ 


Our History Scrapbook:— 
Butternut, Copperhead Applied 
To Those Who Opposed Lincoln 


Editor’s Note — Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 3 
By Luther M. Feeger 

By 1863 Butternut and Copper- 
head were in general use as labels 
for individuals who opposed the 
policies which President Lincoln 
had adopted to save the Union. 

The names were applied to per- 
sons who were in sympathy with 
the South and also to the Demo- 
cratic party as an organization. 

Loyal newspapers let their im- 
agination soar in defining Butter- 
nut and Copperhead for their 
readers. 

In its issue, Mar. 20, 1863, The 
Richmond Palladium printed its 
definition of Butternut: 

“The butternut has become one 
of the leading topics, since the 
traitors of the North have adopted 
it as an emblem of their principles. 

“Its growth, quality and color 
have all been discussed, and ex- 
pert botanists have given it as 
their opinion that, growing as it 
does on low, marshy grounds, used 
as its dead limbs are as a roost for 
buzzards, hollow, rotten-hearted, 
and brittle as it is, no tree could 
have been chosen that more fitting- 
ly represents the character and con- 
duct of those who have appropriat- 
ed to themselves the livery of de- 
mocracy, to serve the devil in! 

“The broad mantle of democ- 
racy is made to cover a multitude 
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sins, venomous copperheads 
pete under it, tories and traitors, 
double damned for their black- 
hearted villainy, hide themselves 
behind its ample folds, and it sur- 
prises no one who has given the 
subject a thought, that the charac- 
teristic butternut should have been 
deemed a fitting type of the pro- 
fessions and practices of these ene- 
mies of their country and betray- 
ers of her best and dearest inter- 
ests. 

By-Word Of Reproach 

“The name of ‘butternut’ has 
thus become a by-word and re- 
proach, and deservedly so. — Last 
week we heard an anecdote that 
illustrates the brittleness of the 
wood that deserves mentioning. 

“‘A blacksmith of our city went 
to one of our carpenters to get a 
handle put into his hammer. He 
was told there was neither hickory 
nor oak in the shop to make han- 
dles out of, nothing but white wal- 
nut, or ‘butternut,’ and his pro- 
clivities running that way, he at 
once expressed himself delighted 
with having that kind of wood in 
his hammer. 

“It was accordingly put in for 
him, and the blacksmith went back 
to his shop rejoicing. But alas! 
his gladness was but momentary, 
and his first trial of his darling 
hammer proved the treacherous- 
ness of wood. 

“The first stroke he gave his 
heated iron with the hammer, the 
handle broke short off, and the 
hammer hit a fellow blacksmith on 
the head, nearly knocking him 
down! 


“This thing of putting butternut 
handles into blacksmiths’ hammers 
proved as disastrous as ‘putting 
new wine into old bottles.’ ”’ 


In an editorial controversy be- 
tween the Cincinnati Enquirer 
(Dem.) and the Cincinnati Gazette 
(Rep.) the Gazette, Apr. 23, 1863, 
defined Copperhead: 


“The custom of using the names 
of birds, beasts and reptiles as 
comparative and qualifying terms 
of humanity is universal. 


“The eloquent aborigines delight- 
ed gn the name of snake, turtle, 
hawk, crow, bear and so on, run- 
ning through all the orders of ani- 
mated nature. . . . Although there 
are preferences in these qualities, 
they are not regarded as any viola- 
tion of decency. 


“The term Copperhead to desig- 
nate those who while pleading 
peace and the protection of peace 
and Constitution, are aiding the re- 
bellion to destroy all these, seems 
to us eminently fair. 

“Copperhead is a good name for 
those who during the last year have 
been prominent as leaders of the 
Democratic party, for it is a type 
of their nature. 


“Tf any apology is due for its 
use, it is to the reptile. The name 
is convenient and necessary to dis- 
tinguish the Copperhead from the 
loyal Democrats. 

“Tt has everything to recommend 
it that any name applied by Adam 
had — necessity, convenience, pre- 
cision, characterization and emi- 
nent fitness.’’ 
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Our History Scrapbook 


Morton Did Not Make Mistake 


Of Underestimating Subversives 


Editor’s Note: Following is an-} 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 4 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Governor Oliver P. Morton rec- 
ognized the threat of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle and the Cop- 
perhead movement to the security 
of Indiana which militarily, geo- 
graphically and politically was one 
of the strategic states of the Union 
throughout the Civil war period. 

Similarly, in our day, Rep. Mar- 
tin Dies (Dem., Tex.) realized that 
Communist agents were rapidly 
extending their nefarious influence 
not only in the civil life of the 
country but also in the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Governor Morton’s attitude to- 
ward the secret subversive orders 
was far different from the policy 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man toward the Red sympathizers 
and Communists who had infiltrat- 
ed our government and institutions 
in their administrations. 

Governor Morton. did not under- 
estimate the vicious nature of the 
Copperhead movement. He was 
aware of the secret support which 
it..réceived from the rebellious 
South:: 

Union soldiers looked down upon 
these subversives as traitors that 
should be ‘‘cleaned out.’’ 

The executive and the legislative 
branches: of the Indiana govern- 
ment in 1863 differed radically in 
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a 
Rep. Martin Dies, one of the 
early militant opponents of Com- 
munist infiltraiton into our govern- 
ment. 


their respective attitudes toward 
the Copperhead movement. 


Wanted Stern Measures 


Governor Morton advocated 
stern measures of suppression for 
the Copperheads as_ individuals 
and for the Knights of the Golden 
Circle as an organized body. 


The Indiana legislature, con- 
trolled by the Democrats in 1863, 
tried to cripple Governor Morton’s 
program of supporting President 
Lincoln and of demolishing the sub- 
versive organizations. 


The job of exposing the treacher- 
ous designs of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle and the Order of 
American Knights was performed 
by Governor Morton and the execu- 
tive branch of the state govern- 
ment. 

The congress, not the executive 
branch, had to protect our coun- 
try from the boring in tactics of 
Russian agents and _ subversive 
Americans. 

President Roosevelt laughed 
away the reports of the presence 
of Communists in the federal gov- 
ernmert. He coddled and petted 
leftists. 

He gave no support to Rep. Dies, 
first chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities committee. 

The Dies committee was the first 
congressional group to warn the 
American public of the Red men- 
ace. 

Roosevelt connived in the plans 
of Dies’ enemies to retire him to 
private life. Dies was in retire- 
ment, but it was voluntary, until 
he again left his law practice to 
become re-elected to the congress 
in 1952. 

President Truman ridiculed con- 
gressional exposes of subversive 
activities as ‘‘red herrings’ 
dragged across the trail for politi- 
cal purposes. He refused at first 
to make the loyalty records of em- 
ployees of the State department ac- 
cessible to investigating commit- 
tees. 

He tried to hamstring the work 
of the Un-American Activities com- 
mittee by recommending heavy 
slashes in its appropriation. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Gov. Morton Fought Copperheads 
Despite Democratic Opposition 


A large statue of Governor Morton stands in front of the statehouse at Indianapolis. 


Editor’s Note — Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government, 


No. 5 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Governor Oliver P. Morton pre- 
served Indiana from Copperhead 
and Confederate plots. 


He did it in the face of aggres- 
sive opposition from a Democratic 
legislature and leaders of the Cop- 
perhead movement. 


Governor Morton was a native 
of Salisbury, the first Wayne coun- 
ty seat of government. He was 
the first native Hoosier to occupy 
the governor’s chair. 


The massive statue of Morton in 
front of the statehouse in Indian- 
apolis testifies to Hoosier pride in 
his statesmanship. 

He practiced law in Centerville; 
met defeat as a Democratic can- 
didate for prosecuting attorney; be- 
came a circuit judge in 1852, 

Ousted By Democrats 

He was an anti-slavery Demo- 
crat who was kicked out of the 
party because he refused to ap- 
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prove and support the Kansas-Ne- 
braksa bill. 


This measure, enacted in 1854, 
provided that the settlers in either 
territory could admit or exclude 
slavery. 


Most Northerners held that this 
question had been settled definite- 
ly by the Missouri Compromise of 
1820. 


This legislation. stipulated that 
Missouri should be admitted into 
the Union as a slave state, but that 
in the rest of the old Louisiana 
Territory north of the southern 
boundary of Missouri ‘slavery 
shall be and is hereby forever pro- 
hibited.” 


One of the political results of the 
enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act in 1854 was the formation. of 
the Republican party. Morton who 


had been read out of the Demo- 
cratic party became one of the 
leaders of the Republican party. He 
was defeated as its candidate for 
Indiana governor in 1856. 

Morton was elected lieutenant 
governor in 1860. Following the se- 
lection of Governor Lane as U. §S. 
senator in 1861, Morton became 
governor. He was the first native- 
born Hoosier to occupy the gover- 
nor’s chair. 

Morton was an executive of ex- 
ceptional administrative ability. He 
was superlatively loyal to Lincoln 
and the cause of the Union. 

He raised twice as many troops 
as needed to comply with Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s first call for sol- 
diers, Apr. 15, 1861. He sent the 
number requested by President 
Lincoln and kept the others in re- 
serve in the state. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Indictments Against Knights Of 
Golden Circle Made Aug. 4, 1862 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 6 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The political situation in Indiana 
was far from being a satisfactory 
one for Governor Oliver P. Morton 
in 1862. 


Copperheads and Peace - Demo- 
crats had stirred up opposition to 
the draft, the war tax, and the ad- 
ministration’s policy of crushing 
the southern rebellion by force of 
arms. 


Early in 1862, Governor Morton 
and Gen. Henry B. Carrington, 
commander of the military district 
of Indiana, decided to oust the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, a se- 
cret subversive organization. 


They asked for an investigation 
of the order by the grand jury of 
the Federal Circuit court in Indi- 
anapolis. They hoped that an ex- 
pose of the order would help the 
Republicans to win the offices of 
secretary of state, auditor, treas- 
urer and the representatives to the 
congress in the forthcoming elec- 
tion. 
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The federal grand jury was sum- 
moned in May. It made its report 
and returned 60 indictments, Aug. 
4, 1862. Among the crimes were 
treason, conspiracy to seize gov- 
ernment property, and to interfere 
with the operation of the law. 

The Richmond Palladium, Aug. 
8, 1862, said the grand jury report- 
ed it had summoned witnesses 
“from many counties’ and that ‘‘a 
secret and oath-bound organization 
exists, numbering some 15,000 in In- 
diana commonly known as 
Knights of the Golden Circle and 
even in the same localities by dif- 
ferent names.”’ 

The report said the members had 
signs, grips and words whereby 
they could recognize each other. 
Among the signals was one by 
which a member drafted in the 
army would not injure a member 
giving the signal in an opposing 
army. 

The grand jurors reported they 
had “abundant evidence of the 
membership binding themselves to 
resist the payment of the federal 
tax and prevent enlistments in the 
army of the United States.”’ 

No Volunteers 

“Said grand jury,’’ the report 
noted, ‘‘after a thorough examina- 
tion . . . have been unable to find 
any instance where a member of 
said organization had volunteered 


to fight for the Union under the 
late requisition for volunteers.”’ 

The order had members in Camp 
Morton, Indianapolis, where Con- 
federate soldiers were held. These 
prisoners, like members of the 
Communist party of our day, re- 
fused to testify for fear of damag- 
ing their cause. 


The grand jury report said the 
prisoners based their refusal ‘‘upon 
the ground that it may implicate 
the members of their order in In- 
diana and thereby injure the cause 
of the Southern Confederacy.”’ 

Democrats joined the secret or- 
der in the belief that it was a 
partisan movement, the grand jury 
said, but many dropped out of the 
organization when they learned its 
real nature. 

The first two degrees were not 
as treacherous as the higher ones 
which were regarded as treason- 
able. The ritual provided that a 
Knight who violated his obligation 
was to be ‘adjudged and con- 
demned to certain and shameful 
death,’’ and his name ‘“‘shall be re- 
corded on the rolls of infamy.’’ 

A member of the Order of Amer- 
ican Knights vowed that the penal- 
ty for the violation of his pledges 
“‘will be a surrender of my body 
to the tribunal of the —OAK— to 
be burned and the ashes to be 
strewn upon the winds.’’ 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Democratic Legislature Blocked 
In Effort To Hamstring Morton 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 17 
By Luther M. Feeger 

In spite of the 60 indictments re- 
turned by the Federal Grand jury 
in August, 1862, against subver- 
sives in Indiana, the Democrats 
elected a majority of representa- 
tives in the house and in the joint 
session of the two houses. 


Democratic members of the leg- | 


islature and Copperheads decided 
to cripple Governor Oliver P. Mor- 
ton’s support of the Lincoln admin- 
istration. 

They planned to take away all 
his military power and place it in 
a Military board dominated by 
Democrats who favored an imme- 
diate peace with the Southern Con- 
federacy. 

A bill setting up a Military board 
was adopted in a Democratic cau- 
cus and had passed its second 
reading. Governor Morton realized 
that if it became a law President 
Lincoln could not expect much sup- 
port from Indiana. 

Ovtsmarted Them 

Governor Morton and leaders of 
the Republican party outsmarted 
and outmaneuvered their oppo- 
nents. 

Republican members of the leg- 
islature gradually disappeared 
from Indianapolis leaving less than 
two-thirds of the members present. 
Under the state constitution, the 
legislature cannot transact busi- 
ness unless two-thirds of the mem- 
bers are present. 

This move defeated any action 
on the bill. 

Presently the Democratic mem- 
bers also went home. Democratic 
leaders were happy because they 
had passed no appropriation bills 
to finance the state from Jan. 1, 
1863 for the next two years. 

They believed Governor Morton 
would be forced to call a special 
session to provide money for the 
operation of the state government, 

They figured he would consent to 
the establishment of a Military 
board composed of men opposed to 
the war in exchange for appropria- 
tions to finance the state, 

The majority of the men pro- 
posed for the Military board, it 
was learned, were members of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle. 

Governor Morton refused to call 
a special session. He created a 
Bureau of Finance. He financed 
the state partly on the profits of 
the arsenal which he had created. 

Wayne County Friends Helped 

He accepted funds from individ- 
uals, including 100 of his old 
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Gov. Oliver 


Wayne county friends who _ bor- 
rowed $20,000 and sent it to him. 

He received appropriations from 
towns and counties for the use of 
the state. J. F. D. Lanier, of the 
New York banking house of Wins- 
low, Lanier and Company, loaned 
him $600,000 to pay interest on the 
state debt. 

Lanier was a former resident of 
Madison. Edwin M. Stanton, sec- 
retary of war, gave Governor Mor- 
ton a treasury warrant for $250,- 
000. 

Knights of the Golden Circle pre- 
dicted the killing of Morton, justi- 
fying the act on the grounds that 
it was an “‘irrepressible assassina- 
tion.”’ 

One night as Governor Morton 


P. Morton 


was leaving the state house, a shot 
was fired at him. The bullet 
missed its mark. 

“In various parts of the state,’’ 
William Dudley Foulke said in his 
biography of Morton, ‘‘the lodges 
of the secret orders did their best 
to embarrass the government by 
resisting the draft, shooting enroll- 
ing officers, and preventing the ar- 
rest of deserters.”’ 

The treasonable activities of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle 
prompted Governor Morton to ask 
the legislature to order an investi- 
gation of the secret order. 

Upon the refusal of the legisla- 
ture to act, Governor Morton de- 
cided to go ahead on his own au- 
thority. 
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Our History Scrapbook 


Oath Taken By Order Of American Knights, 
Civil War Subversive Group, Is Reproduced 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 8 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Members of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle lived principally in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky 
and Missouri. 

This Copperhead organization ex- 
isted under various names. When 
the order of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle lost its influence, the 
Order of the American Knights took 
its place. 

Names of other subversive socie- 
ties were the Mutual Protection so- 
ciety, the Circle of Honor, the Cir- 
cle of the Mighty Host, and the 
Order of the Sons of Liberty. 

Although Governor Morton was a 
resident of Centerville where he 
practiced law, the fact did not de- 
ter the Knights of the Golden Circle 
from organizing a castle in Abing- 
ton. 

Only a minority group of Abing- 
ton township residents belonged to 
the order, as the township supplied 
its share of volunteers for the 
army, contributed for the relief of 
the families of soldiers, sent a com- 
pany to help repel General Mor- 
gan’s raiders, and in other respects 
gave ample evidence of its loyalty. 

Definite proof of the presence of 
a castle of the Knights of the Gold- 
en Circle in Abington cannot be 
cited. 

At the close of the war, the order 
was in such disrepute that its mem- 
bers refused to admit their mem- 
bership or any knowledge of its 
activities. 

A castle of the order existed in 
Spartanburg. Copies of its ritual, 
membership list, and other docu- 
ments were given to Governor Mor- 
ton by a Randolph county farmer. 

The rituals of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, the Order of Ameri- 
can Knights and the Sons of Liberty 
differed in details but essentially 
they were the same. 

Probably no copy of the ritual of 
the Knights of the Golden Circle 
used by the Abington castle, if one 
existed there, has been preserved 
in Wayne county. 

In The Palladium-Item’s library 
is a paper-back booklet of eight 
pages which contains the obligation 
of two degrees of the Order of the 
American Knights, successor to the 
Knights of the Golden Circle. 

The copy of the ritual was de- 
posited in The Palladium-Item’s li- 
brary many years ago by the 
writer. He does not recall definite- 
ly who gave him the booklet, but 
believes it was an employee of The 
Palladium, now dead. 


order was a successor to the Knights of the Golden Circle. 


A reproduction of the oath taken by members of the Order of American Knights. The 


on Page 3 of a ritual of the Order of American Knights. 


rat E will at x 

eilienee without remo 
“quest of my immediat 

of th e 0 A K- if in Oy, 


One part was on Page 2 and the other 


The father of this man was em- 
ployed by a Dayton, Ohio, news- 
paper in the days when Clement 
L. Vallandigham, lawyer and for- 
mer editor of The Empire, a news- 
paper of that city, was the out- 
standing Copperhead of the Middle 
West. 


For his attacks on Gen. Ambrose 
E. Burnside, Vallandigham was 
tried before a military court and 
sentenced to prison. President Lin- 
coln changed the sentence to ban- 
ishment. 

Vallandigham was escorted to 
the Confederate lines, Following a 


short residence in the South, he 
made his way to Canada. He was 
permitted to return to the United 
States in 1864. He became the 
Democratic nominee for governor 
of Ohio. but lost the election. 
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Morton's Account Of Civil War 
Conspiracies Retold By Foulke 


Editor’s Note — Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, 
to overthrow the government. 


No. 9 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The obligations of the Order of 
American Knights, successor to 
the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
found in The Palladium-Item’s 
copy of the ritual, correspond with 
the text of a ritual to which Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke had access, 

Mr. Foulke, a former Richmond 
resident, author and civil service 
commissioner under President 
Theodore Roosevelt, wrote the 
“Life of Oliver P. Morton.” 

In this book, Mr. Foulke ob- 
served that ‘‘the history of the 
conspiracies in Indiana have never 
been better told than in the words 
of Morton himself in the United 
States senate on May 4, 1876.” 

Mr. Foulke quoted the follow- 
ing section of that speech: 

“The state was honeycombed 
with secret societies, formerly 
known as the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, but later as Sons of Liberty. 

“They claimed in 1864 to have 
40,000 members in the state, were 
lawless, defiant, “plotting treason 
against the United States, and the 
overthrow of the state govern- 
ment. 

“In some counties their opera- 
tions were so formidable as to re- 
quire the militia to be kept on a 
war footing, and throughout 1863, 
and until the final explosion of the 
organization in August, 1864, they 
kept the whole state in uproar and 
alarm. 

Morgan’s Raid Recalled 

“So bold were their demonstra- 
tions in the summer of 1863 that 
Gen, John Morgan of Kentucky 
was induced to invade the state 
with his forces, in the belief that 
there would be a general uprising 
in his support. 

“In 1864 so numerous were these 
treasonable organizations, and so 
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William Dudley Foulke 


confident were they of their 
strength, that they matured a plan 
for a general uprising in the city 
of Indianapolis, on the 16th of Au- 
gust, under cover of a mass meet- 
ing of the Democratic party, at- 
tended by members of these or- 
ganizations from all parts of the 
state. 


“The plan as shown by the sub- 
sequent confessions of some of the 
leading conspirators, was to re- 
lease on that day about seven thou- 
sand rebel prisoners confined in 
Camp Morton (Indianapolis), to 
seize the arsenal and arm these 
prisoners, overturn the state gov- 
ernment, and take possession of 
the state. 


“This plan was discovered some 
three weeks before the time fixed, 
and was abandoned by the leading 
conspirators, and orders were is- 
sued countermanding the march- 
ing of their forces upon Indianap- 
olis. 


“Subsequently, the seizure of 
arms and ammunition collected at 
Indianapolis for treasonable pur- 
poses, and of the records and rit- 
uals of the Sons of Liberty, as well 
as the arrest of eight of the ring- 
leaders, had the effect of breaking 
up and destroying the power of the 
organization. 

“T regret to state that in the list 
of the principal members of the 
organization were found three of 
the state officers into whose hands 
the legislature of 1863 had attempt- 
ed to place the whole military pow- 
er of the state. 

“On the trial of these ringleaders 
before a military tribunal, appoint- 
ed by the president under the Act 
of Congress, some of them turned 
state’s evidence and disclosed the 
full character and extent of the 
conspiracy. Four of them were 
convicted and sentenced to death. 

“One of them was pardoned out- 
right by President Johnson, and 
two others, Bowles and Milligan, 
had their punishment commuted to 
imprisonment for life but were aft- 
erward released by a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to the effect that a military 
commission had no jurisdiction to 
try them.”’ 

The August 16, 1864 plot was one 
detail in a general conspiracy 
known as the Northwestern Con- 
spiracy which was sponsored by 
the Southern Confederacy. 

Brigadier General O. B. Willcox, 
commanding the district of Indi- 
ana and Michigan, Department of 
the Ohio, ordered abolition of the 
secret societies, June 30, 1863. 

“They are a constant source of 
dread and mistrust,’’ his order 
said, ‘‘and divide and provoke hos- 
tility between neighbors, weaken 
the power and dignity of courts of 
justice and expose the country to 
martial law, and discourage. the 
people from enlisting in defense of 
the nation.’’ 

The castles, however, continued 
to function until the end of the war 
automatically terminated their ex- 
istence, 


Our History Scrapbook: 


Enlisted Soldier Joined Knights 
To Get Data For Governor Morton 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 10 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Volunteer informants supplied 
Governor Morton with much valu- 
able information about the activi- 
ties of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle. 

On Nov. 13, 1913, The Palladium 
printed an article from Spartan- 
burg in Randolph county, telling 
about the disappearance in 1863 of 
the records of a castle that had 
been organized in and near that 
community. 

According to the article, Elliott 
Robertson, who was recuperating 
from wounds received while fight- 
ing with the Nineteenth Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, heard about 
the existence of a castle of Knights 
of the Golden Circle in the Spar- 
tanburg community. 

(Robertson was a member of the 
Sixteenth Indiana Infantry but had 
not been called on Oct. 6, 1864, 
when .he testified before a military 
commission in Indianapolis.) 

Robertson worked his way into 
membership and then reported to 
Governor Morton. 

Details of the incident were dis- 
cussed by a group of members of 
the Grand Army of the Republic 
who met casually in 1913 to talk 
over Civil war times. 

The 1913 owner of the documents 
was not present, but the article 
Said most of the old soldiers were 
familiar with the contents of the 
papers. 


The Spartanburg veterans said 
that one purpose of the secret or- 
ganization was to induce homesick 
soldiers to desert and return to 
Indiana where the Knights would 
hide them in the ‘‘Lob,’”’ a large 
swamp in Jay county. 

Philip Kabel of Winchester, Ran- 
dolph county historian, said the 
“‘Lob’”’ referred to a big swampy 
area near Geneva in Jay county. 
He said Gene Stratton Porter, who 
wrote about that area, mentioned 
a “Loblolly’’ in her literary pro- 
ductions. 


In some sections of the country 
‘Loblolly’? means a mud puddle. 
. The veterans also said they be- 
lieved it was the purpose of the 
secret order to call the Knights to 
arms in case a southern detach- 
ment invaded Indiana. The Knights 
were to assist the rebel invaders. 


Some Union veterans believed 
widespread guerrilla warfare was 
to be started in the North, forcing 
the removal of federal armies from 
the southern states to points north 
of the Ohio river. 

The Spartanburg castle held its 
meetings in a cabin built on a dry 


| area in a swamp. Members drilled 


on a half-acre clearing, the article 
said. 

Loyal citizens of the community 
suspected treasonable activities but 
were unable to obtain positive 
proof. 

Decided To Join Them 


Robertson determined to join the 
Spartanburg castle. He openly ex- 
pressed opposition to President 
Lincoln’s plan of compelling the 
rebel states to return to the Union 
by force of arms. He also con- 
demned the draft and the war tax. 


Robertson was accepted into the 
order and began collecting informa- 
tion. Shortly afterward a member 
of the order who had made in- 


‘discreet remarks was shot dead 


while he was working in his barn- 
yard. 


The castle promised to retaliate, 
but before action got under way, 
the ritual of the organization, the 
list of members, and other incrimi- 
nating evidence disappeared. And 
so had Robertson. m 


He was in Indianapolis where he 
gave his information to Governor 
Morton. Robertson was in the gov- 
ernor’s protective custody. He was 
expelled from the order, according 
to his own statement. 


“With this evidence against 
them,’’ The Palladium article said, 
“this organization near Spartan- 
burg was compelled to disband, 
and with its death came the first 
quiet that this neighborhood had 
known since the lodge was organ- 
ized.’’ 


The Greensfork Township His- 
torical society (Spartanburg) has a 
copy of the documents which Rob- 
ertson gave to Governor Morton. 
Robertson’s statement is sworn to 
by Squire John Hough. Permission 
to reproduce it has been obtained. 


The gift of the documents to the 
Greensfork Township Historical 
society was contingent upon its 
promise not to disclose the list of 
members. 


President Gail B. Chenoweth, 
Rural Route 2, Lynn, said the so- 
ciety had lived up to this promise 
faithfully. However, the Robertson 
statement to Governor Morton can 
be published. 
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Union Soldier Revealed Details 


Of How Secret Order Functioned 


- Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 


-Communists of the present day, to 


overthrow the government. 


No. 11 
By Luther M. Feeger 


What did a castle of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle look like? 
How was a local unit organized? 
How did it function? 

Ninety years have passed since 

. these secret anti- Union societies 
have faded away. No member is 
alive to answer such inquiries per- 
sonally. 

Public resentment against the 
order was so bitter when the Civil 
war ended that former members 
feared to disclose their affiliation 

_ or to tell about their activities. 

The sworn statement which Elli- 
ott Robertson, a Union soldier, 
who joined the Spartanburg castle, 
made to Governor Morton, is a 
revealing document. 

Robertson’s sworn statement of 
Nov. 25, 1863, takes us into the in- 
terior of the Spartanburg castle to 
see the menacing aspects of this 
Copperhead organization. 

Gail B. Chenoweth, Rural Route 
2, Lynn, president of the Greens- 
fork Township Historical society, 
Randolph county, supplied a copy. 

He informed the writer of these 
articles that the statement ar4 oth- 
er data were given to the society 
with the definite understanding 
that the membership list never 
would be published. 

Publication Not Prohibited 

Publication of the statement of 
Elliott Robertson, however, was 
not prohibited. 

Mr. Chenoweth provided The 
Palladium-Item with a copy of 
that document. 

The statement not only recites 
the political aims of the order but 
it also goes into details about the 
military organization of the order, 
its secret signs, and the sources 
from which arms were to be ob- 
tained. 

The text of Robertson's state- 
ment, ‘exclusive of the membership 
list, without changes in spelling, 
punctuation or grammar, follows: 

“TI the undersigned believing it 
to be my duty as a good citizen to 
make known the acts and designs 
of a secret organization now in 
existence throughout the Country 
known as the K. G. C.’s or Knights 
of the Golden Circle. Make the 
following statement: 

“For sometime past I have been 
an active member of said Order 
and have participated with them 
in all or most of their meetings in 
this Township and in other Lodges. 
I have taken three degrees and 
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Gail B. Chenoweth, president of the Greensfork Township 


«iistorical society, of Randolph county. He supplied a copy of 
a statement made by Elliott Robertson, a Union soldier, who 
joined the Spartanburg castle of the Knights of the Golden 


Circle to pass information on to Governor Morton. 


have considered myself fully a 
member of standing in said Order 
and know the intentions and mo- 
tives of said Organization. 

Tells Of Oath 

“When first received as mem- 
bers the Oath is administered to 
them separately before the appli- 
cant is allowed to know anything 
about the Order. The substance 
of which is opposition to the Ad- 
ministration, Abolishionism, Eman- 
cipation, Confiscation, Arbitrary 
Arrest, Conscription and in fact op- 
position to the Government in all 
things. 

“There is a Military Organization 
in each Township in each County in 
the State all the members are to 
be secretly armed and stand ready 
for any orders from their officers. 

“There is in the center of the 
State of Indiana a Grand Lodge 
called the Grand Starr which is 
made up by delegates from each 
State in the Union. All subordi- 
nate lodges report through their 
representative to the Grand Star 
Lodge.”’ 


Our History Scrapbook: 


Secret Signals Of Knights Of 
Golden Circle Told By Soldier 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 12 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Elliott Robertson joined the 
Spartanburg castle of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle in 1863. 


He was actuated by the patriotic 
motive of obtaining information 
about this subversive organization 
which he intended to give to Gov- 
ernor Oliver P. Morton. 


Copies of the documents which 
Robertson gave to the governor 
are deposited in the files of the 
Greensfork Township Historical so- 
ciety of Randolph county. 


Names Not Released 


Under the terms of the agree- 
ment between the owner of the 
documents and the historical soci- 
ety, the membership list cannot 
be disclosed but other material has 
been made available by Gail B. 
Chenoweth, president of the so- 
ciety. 

Part of Robertson’s statement to 
Governor Morton was printed in 
the preceding article of this series. 
Another part of it follows without 
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changes in spelling or punctua- 
tion: 

‘““My understanding is that the 
K. G. C.’s are the same thing 
North and South the Management 
of the Organization and the signs 
are identically the same. I believe 
I could pass through the Southern 
Confederacy by using the signs of 
our Northern Lodges. 


“The members of the Township 
Lodges are subject to the order of 
the Captain who is the highest of- 
ficer in the Township. 


“Their arms are contracted for 
and ordered from Indidnapolis and 
secretly sent to each lodge by.... 
Each member has to contribute for 
said purpose. 

“To give warning of danger a 
gun is fired four times counting 
fifty between each firing. 

“For the purpose of knowing the 
friends of the K. G. C.’s. If a cir- 
cle is drawn on a house with chalk 
and a line drawn straight through 
the center it is evidence that the 
occupant is a K.-G. C. 

“The Military signs are the 
same as they have in the Southern 
Army. Their meetings are held in 
secret places and well guarded to 
prevent any approach while drill- 
ing or doing any business in the 
Lodge. ; 


“Their object is to oppose every- 
thing the Administration may do 
toward putting down the Rebellion, 
oppose all war measures whatev- 
er such as preventing enlistments 
encouraging desertions, etc. 

“Delegates are sent from the 
Grand Star to the Army for the 
purpose of introducing the order- of 
the K. G. C.’s among the soldiers. 

“I know several women in Ran- 
dolph County who are members of 
the Order, the wives of officers of 
different lodges... The promulga- 
tion of Treason against the Gov- 
ernment is the business of every 
member. 

“TI have heard leading members 
say at their meeting that Jeff Da- 
vis had violated no rights that they 
claim in this Government. That 
Jeff Davis was a better man than 
Lincoln and that John Morgan was 
as good. 

“None but the leading members 
of the Order know the true mean- 
ing and intentions of the K. G. C.’s. 

“The penalty for violating the 
Oath is having the body cut into 
four quarters and cast out at the 
North, East, South and West gates. 

“I have been expelled from the 
Order the only charges being the 
crime of Volunteering as a Soldier 
in the army which is expressly for- 
bidden by the Order.’ 


—— — 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Union Soldier Who Got Knights’ 
Secrets Received Death Threat 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
oher in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 13 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Elliott Robertson, the Randolph 
county Union soldier who disclosed 
the secrets of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle to Gov. Oliver P. 
Morton, was threatened with death 
by the. secret subversive order. 


This is disclosed in the statement 
which he presented to Governor 
Morton late in 1863. 


Loyal residents of Spartanburg 
suspected the existence of a castle 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle 
but had no evidence to support 
their stand. Robertson decided to 
join the order so that he might 
turn the proof over to Governor 
Morton. 

Copies of the documents which 
Robertson prepared in 1863 are in 
the files of the Greensfork Town- 
ship Historical society in Randolph 
county. 

Robertson’s reference to a threat 
of death is mentioned in the follow- 
ing concluding installment of his 
statement: 

“IT have been threatened with 
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death by members of the Order 
for breaking the laws and refusing 
any longer to act as a member of 
said Order. 


“The members generally under- 
stand that there are Officers in the 
Army that are members of the Or- 
der but I don’t know any myself. 
Our Captain told me that some of 
the Militia, or guards in Ohio were 
K. G. C.’s who are there for the 
purpose of aiding the order in their 
designs. 


“The members generally declare 
that if they are drafted and have 
to go into the Army if they should 
be in a battle they would use their 
guns against the Federal soldiers 
or in any way aid the Rebbels. 

“TIT have been offered the com- 
mand of one hundred men to aid 
Vallandingham back in case he 
was elected Gov. of Ohio. 

Divided Into Districts 

“The State is divided into four 
Military districts. Each district 
has a General Commander. The 
members of each Township com- 
pose a company. Each company 
is divided into squads, a chief is 
appointed by the Captain to head 
each squad. If a general war 
takes place the squads act sepa- 
rately. The guerrilla mode of war- 
fare will be adopted. 

“In all correspondence the mark 


thus —O— at the bottom of the 
letter reverses the whole matter 
so they write one thing when they 
mean another. 

“T am satisfied that many of the 
named men are ignorant of the 
true meaning and intentions of the 
K. G. C. and believe they would 
leave the Order were they not de- 
ceived by the Officers and Leaders. 

“T have had many opportunities 
perhaps more than others to ascer- 
tain these facts. I have paid strict 
attention to the matter and am 
now fully satisfied the whole Order 
was and is now kept up as a trea- 
sonable organization and their aim 
is to rule this government or de- 
stroy it. Therefore I have volun- 
tarily made this statement. I claim 
to be a Douglas Democrat but my 
Democracy has ever taught me to 
be always on the side of my Coun- 
try; Willing to aid in putting down 
conspiracies instead of sustaining 
them. 

“State of Indiana: Randolph 
County S S: I Elliott Robertson 
affirm that the foregoing statement 
is true in substance that it was my 
voluntary act done by my dictation. 

(Signed) Elliott Robertson. 

Subscribed and affirmed to be- 
fore me this 25th day of Novem- 
ber, 1863. 

Thos. Hough (seal) 
Justice of the peace. 
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Propaganda Disloyal To Union 
Spread From Knights’ Lodges 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 14 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The local castles (lodges) of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle and 
its successors became convenient 
points for the spread of disloyal 
propaganda, opposition to the draft 
law, encouragement of desertion 
and the development of espionage. 

They were centers for the fo- 
menting of civil unrest, ranging 
from public disorder to arson, 
sabotage and murder. 

The cells organized by Commu- 
nists in industries, labor unions, 
religious organizations, schools and 
departments of the government in 
our day correspond in a general 
way to the castles of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle. 

Attempted Assassination 

There was nothing phony about 
the Copperheads. Several attempts 
were made to assassinate Gover- 
nor Morton. None was successful. 

One of them probably was made 
by the Knights of the Golden Cir- 
cle. 

Isaac Jenkinson of Fort Wayne, 
later of Richmond, who owned and 
edited the Fort Wayne Gazette dur- 
ing the Civil war, detected and 
foiled another plot to kill the gov- 
ernor. 

Jenkinson directed the recruiting 


Isaac Jenkinson, Fort Wayne ed- 
itor who during the Civil war de- 
tected and foiled a plot to kill Gov- 
ernor Morton. He became owner 
of The Palladium in 1875... 


of volunteer regiments for Gover- 
nor Morton. He bought The Pal- 
ladium from David P. Holloway 
and Benjamin W. Davis in 1875. 


Governor Morton branded the 
secrct orders as spying and prop- 
aganda agencies of the Confeder- 
acy. 


High officials of the Confederacy 
believed the castles could help 


them to overthrow the federal gov- 
ernment when the hour arrived in 
the North for a general uprising 
against President Lincoln. 
Wanted Southern Empire 

Some students of these secret 
orders believe their founders or 
promoters hoped eventually to es- 
tablish a southern empire, based 
on the institution of slavery, with 
Cuba, Mexico and Nicaragua as 
members, ~ B 

The Knigiits of the Golden Circle 
emerged from one of the secret 
groups that. had been organized 
before the Civil war to protect so 
called southern rights. , 

The prospect of a chain of na- 
tions supporting slavery south of 
the United States may explain the 
selection of the words ‘‘Golden Cir- 
cle’”’ in the name of that order. 

Dr. George W. L. Bickley organ- 
ized the first local unit, ‘‘castle,’’. 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle 
in Cincinnati in 1854. 


He had several medical degrees, 
which probably were forged.. But 
he did succeed in being elected to 
the faculty of the Eclectic Medical 
institute of Cincinnati. He was on 
the faculty until 1859, but spent 
much of his time in the South. 


His proposal for the American 
colonization of northern Mexico 
and the extension of slavery ap- 
pealed to the imagination of the 
southerners. 


Before the war they joined the 
local castles of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle in large numbers. 
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Outbreak Of Civil War Caused 


Secret Group To Revise Plans 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 15 
By Luther M. Feeger 
When the southern states ceced- 
ed from the Unign, the Knights of 
the Golden Circle revised their 
aims. 
They planned resistance to Pres- 


ident Lincoln’s program and 
pledged themselves to support the. 
Confederacy. 


With the outbreak of the war, 
Dr. George W. L. Bickley, promot- 
er of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, became active in the bor- 
der states, particularly in Ken- 
tucky. 

The speed with which he organ- 
ized local castles in that state 
provoked the Kentucky legislature 
to ask for an investigation of his 
activities. 

Bickley left Kentucky for  Vir- 
ginia and Alabama. Union opera- 
tives arrested him in Louisville, 
Ky., July 17, 1863. He was sent 
to the penitentiary in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

In the meantime the Knights of 
the Golden Circle organized cas- 
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tles in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and 
Missouri. Dr. William Bowles, a 
physician of French Lick, who had 
married a southern woman, was 
one of the principal organizers in 
southern Indiana. 

He was sympathetic to the south- 
ern cause because Hoosier officials 
would not let him bring a number 
of his wife’s slaves to Indiana. 
Later Bowles became active in the 
Order of American Knights and a 
“major general’ in the military 
department of the Sons of Liberty. 

The chief aim of this department 
was to obtain arms and ammuni- 
tion for the order. It was estimat- 
ed that early in 1864, the order 
possessed 6,000 muskets, 60,000 
revolvers, plus the firearms pri- 
vately owned. 

One of its chief aims was to 
separate Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Kentucky from the Union and to 
make a Northwestern Confederacy. 

Following the failure of the raid 
of Gen. John H. Morgan through 
southern Indiana in July, 1863, the 
Order of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle lost its prestige. Its success- 
sor was the Order of American 
Knights. 

From these secret organizations 
came the Sons of Liberty in 1864, 
generally rated the most traitorous 
of the anti-Union secret orders. 


One of the plots of the Sons of 
Liberty was to free about 7,000 
Confederate prisoners in Camp 
Morton, Indianapolis, and rebel 
war prisoners in other northern 
states. 


The released rebel prisoners 
were to assist members of the Sons 
of Liberty and other Copperheads 
in overthrowing the state govern- 
ments in the Middle West as the 
first step in establishing the North- 
western Confederacy. 


Captain Thomas H. Hines of the 
Confederate army, an astute and 
accomplished spy, and member of 
General Morgan’s staff in this 
raid through southeastern Indiana, 
was one of the troublemakers for 
Indiana. 


He worked with the subversive 
secret orders as organized entities 
and also with Copperheads individ- 
ually. 

Previous to Morgan’s raid, Cap- 
tain Hines, leading a small troop 
of rebels, crossed the Ohio river 
near Cannelton, proceeded as far 
as Paoli and Hardinsburg, and then 
returned to the Ohio above Leaven- 
worth. 


Many of his men were captured 
there, but he escaped across the 
river, later to join General Mor- 
gan. 


Our History Scrapbook: 


Col. Carrington Headed State's 
Civil War Counterspy System 


Editor’s Note: Following 1s suun- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 


Communists of the present day, to| 


overthrow the government. 


No. 16 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Governor Oliver P. Morton real- 
ized that the castles, as the local 
lodges of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle were known in the Civil war 
period, were ideal spying centers 
for the collection and distribution 
of information valuable to the rebel 
cause. 

The castles were places in which 
disunity and opposition to the Un- 
ion were fostered. 

The castles compared to the 
Communist front organizations 
which the Reds set up in our coun- 
try, ostensibly to promote worthy 
causes, but in reality to serve com- 
munism and eventually to destroy 
our government. : 

Communists .planned, for exam- 


ple, to infiltrate labor organiza- 
tions, churches and _ educational 
groups. When the time for the 


revolution came, they figured, 
these groups would be on the side 
of the Communists and would help 
in ‘the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. 

Governor Morton took no chances 
on the Knights of the Golden Circle 
and the Copperheads getting a firm 
hold in Indiana or elsewhere. 

Acted Vigorously 

He believed in taking prompt and 
vigorous action against individuals 
and organized groups that con- 
spired to overthrow the govern- 
ment. 

He set up a counterspy organiza- 
tion to collect information about 
the plots and designs of the Copper- 
heads and the Knights of the Gold- 
en Circle. 

The Indiana intelligence system 
operated independently of the Unit- 
ed States Secret Service. 

In response to Governor Morton’s 
appeal, Washington made Indiana 
a separate military district under 
Col. Henry B. Carrington who was 
to report to Major General Burn- 
side at Cincinnati. 

Later Carrington was promoted 
to brigadier general. 

This espionage system often pro- 
vided Governor Morton with Cop- 
perhead information days ahead of 
its receipt by the castles of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle. 

The smooth functioning of the un- 
derground organization accounted 
in no small degree for the failure 
of Gen. John H. Morgan to gain 
maximum results in his raid 
through southern Indiana in 1863. 

Plot Tipped Cff 
Plans of the Copperheads to con- 
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Col. Henry B. Carrington 


vert .a Democratic mass meeting 
May 20,.1863, into an armed dem 
onstration for the release of Con 
federate prisoners and the looting 
of federal warehouses in Indianap- 
olis was tipped off to Governor 
Morton and General Carrington. 

This information enabled them to 
prepare for the emergency. 

General Carrington, a native of. 
Wallingford, Conn., opened a law 
office in Columbus, Ohio, in 1848, 
and soon became active in the anti- 
slavery movement. 

He helped to organize the Re- 
publican party in 1854. Governor 
Chase of Ohio appointed him adju: 
tant general in 1857 and in 1861 ha 
was appointed colonel of the Hight: 
eenth United States Infantry. 

He served in various military ca- 
pacities during the war and -later 
was wounded while fighting the 
Sioux Indians. He was a profes- 
sor of military science at Wabash 
college in 1873. 

General Carrington was promi- 
nent. in the affairs of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. He died in 
1912. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Copperhead Leaders Used Name 
Of Democrats For Own Purpose 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as .do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 17 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Officers of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle and Copperhead 
leaders used the name and facili- 
ties of the Democratic party to fur- 
ther their treasonable schemes. 


This infiltration was accom- 
plished as adroitly and secretly as 
the Communists stole into some of 
the political, religious, educational 
and labor groups of our day. 

The Democratic mass meeting, 
held May 20, 1863, in Indianapolis, 
illustrated the boring-in tactics of 
the Knights of the Golden Circle. 


It also demonstrated the danger |, 


to which. any organization exposes 
itself when it becomes friendly 
witha subversive body. 


Officials of the Democratic party 
planned the Indianapolis meeting 
as a public protest against the 
policies of President Lincoln, the 
conscription law, the emancipation 
of slaves, and the suspension of 
habeas corpus. 

Naturally, Governor Morton was 
to be singled out for general con- 
demnation. 

Danie! W. Voorhees of ‘Terre 
Haute, defeated Democratic nomi- 
nee for governor in 1860, and later 
to serve 18 years in the senate, 
was scheduled to speak. 

So was Thomas A. Hendricks of 
Shelby county, later to become gov- 
ernor of the state. 
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The Democratic committee also 


|invited Clement L. Vallandigham 


of Dayton, Ohio, bitter opponent of 
President Lincoln. Vallandigham 
was in a Cincinnati military prison 
awaiting deportation to the Confed- 
erate lines under a banishment 
order. 


Another southern sympathizer, 
Copperhead Gov. Horatio Seymour 
of New York, was invited, but he 
declined to attend, sending a mes- 
sage in which he condemned the 
Morton administration. 


Copperhead leaders and officers 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle 
decided to use this mass meeting 
for a military demonstration. 


They advised their members to 
come armed; to be ready to re- 
lease Confederate war prisoners in 
Indianapolis, and to seize govern- 
ment warehouses. 


Governor Morton and General 
Carrington learned about the plans 
of the Copperheads from the in- 
formers they had planted in the 
castles of the Knights of the Gold- 
en Circle. 


Federal troops and paroled Un- 
ion soldiers were stationed at the 
prison camps, the government ar- 
senal, the Circle and other strate- 
gic points. 

Speakers praised Vallandigham 
and denounced President Lincoln’s 
policies, but none of them advo- 
cated the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. 

While Hendricks was speaking, 
eight or 10 soldiers, contrary to 
orders, marched toward the speak- 
er’s stand with fixed bayonets. The 
crowd of 10,000 scattered. 

As trains on the Lafayette and 


Terre Haute railroads were leav- 


ing, shots were fired from the 
cars. 
This convinced some _ soldiers 


that an armed disturbance would 
take place. Soldiers decided to 
show the Butternuts that order 
would be preserved. 

William Dudley Foulke,. biogra- 
pher of Governor Morton, de- 
scribed the incident in these words: 

“‘When the Indiana Central train 
left the station a cannon was 
placed in front of it upon the 
track. The train stopped. A small 
body of soldiers was collected un- 
der General Hascall, and a police- 
man, accompanied by a few of 
these soldiers, demanded the sur- 
render of all firearms by the pas- 
sengers. Nearly 200 weapons were 
given up. 

“The train to Cincinnati also was 
stopped, many revolvers were tak- 
en and others were thrown in 
great numbers, by their owners, 
into Pogue’s Run at the side of 
the tracks. 

“Pistols had been given to many 
of the women, in the belief that 
they would not be searched. Seven 
were found upon a single wom- 
an... . In all about 500 loaded 
revolvers were taken from those 
who had attended the meeting. 

“Thus ended the ‘Battle of 
Pogue’s Run,’ whose waters were 
filled, not with the blood of com- 
batants, but with firearms prudent- 
ly cast away that bloodshed might 
be avoided. . .. The Butternuts 
had come to the meeting armed 
for the purpose of making trouble, 
and not one of them had dared to 
strike a blow, not even in resist- 
ance of arrest and search.’’ 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Capt. Hines, Confederate Spy, 
Active Against Union In Indiana 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, 
to overthrow the government, 


No. 18 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Captain Thomas H. Hines was a 
Confederate agent whose exploits 
were particularly annoying and 
troublesome to the counter-spy or- 
ganization which Governor Morton 
and General Carrington had set up 
in Indiana. 

Before the Civil war ended, 
Hines had become one of the: mas- 
ter conspirators of the Confeder- 
ates. President Jefferson Davis di- 
rected him to induce northwestern 
states to secede from the Union, 

Indiana soil was invaded on 
three occasions by rebel trooops, 
The first raid took place July 18, 
1862, when 50 troopers under Gen, 
A. H. Johnson crossed the Ohio 
river from Kentucky and entered 
Newberg in Warrick county, 

They plundered a number of res- 
idences and stores before they re- 
turned to Kentucky, 

Captain Hines, who was attached 
to the command of Gen, John H. 
Morgan and later became one of 
the chief figures in the Northwest- 
ern conspiracy, conducted the sec- 
ond rebel raid in Indiana, 

To Stir Up Copperheads 

Hines said the purpose of this 
raid was “‘to stir up the Copper- 
heads’’ in Indiana. Hig detach- 
ment of 80 men entered Indiana 
from Kentucky, The troopers were 
not in uniform, 

They rode from  Cannelton 
through Perry county to a point 
near Orleans in Orange county 
where they turned east to Hardins- 
burg and south to Leavenworth, 

Indiana militia captured many 
southern troopers, but Hines suc- 
ceeded in escaping across the Ohio 
river, 

He was a captain in the com- 
mand which General Morgan led 
in his raid through the southern 
part of the Hoosier state in July, 
1863, 

Captain Hines conferred with Dr. 
William A. Bowles of French Lick 
about assistance from Hoosier Cop- 
perheads in the event of a raid 
through Indiana by General Mor- 
gan. 

Dr. Bowles, whose home was 
headquarters for Indiana Copper- 
heads said Hines could count on 
the support of 10,000 men, 

The Indiana conspiracy included 
the killing of local and state offi- 
cers, the seizure of the state ar- 
senals producing war materiel, 
and the seizure of the state gov- 
ernment, 


Capt, Thomas H, Hines, in a photo reproduced from the 


“Rebel Raider,” by Howard: Swiggett, printed here by permission 


of Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


The spying exploits of Captain 
Hines. were well known to Union 
officials, After his capture in the 
Morgan raid, Captain Hines was 
closely watched in the Ohio State 
penitentiary in Columbus, 


Captain Hines and General Mor- 
gan, however, and other members 
of the raiding party succeeded in 
escaping from the penitentiary and 
returning to the South, 


Sent To Canada 


The Confederate government 
sent Hines to Canada to head the 
military phases of the Northwest- 
ern conspiracy, One of his specif- 
ic assignments was to plan the 
escape of rebel soldiers from north- 
ern prisons, 

He also was instructed to incite 
Copperheads to bring about a se- 
cession of northwestern states from 
the Union, 

Hines, who later became chief 


justice of the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, was born Oct, 9, 1838. 

He was the son of Judge Warren 
W. Hines and the grandson of a 
surgeon in the British army who 
came to this country before the 
French and Indian wars. 

He was educated by tutors and 
in 1859 began teaching in Masonic 
university in LaGrange in Oldham 
county, Kentucky. 

He and 14 other riders formed a 


|troop that was accepted into the 


rebel army by Gen, Albert S, John- 
ston in April, 1861, 

General Johnston assigned the 
troop to raiding, Hines quickly be- 
came known in Union and rebel 
circles as a daring raider, He was 
commissioned a lieutenant. After 
the battle of Shiloh, Hines raised 
& company, joined General John 
Morgan’s cavalry and was com- 
missioned a captain, 

In the fall and winter of 1862, 


nage setup/in Kentucky and formed 
the acqudintance of the Copper- 
head leaders of that state. 

He learned about the discontent 
of northern Democrats and others 
against the Lincoln administration 
and the activities of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle and its suc- 
cessors. 

Hines was with Morgan in the 
Indiana raid in 1863. General Mor- 
gan, Hines and civil and military 
officers in the Confederate gov- 
ernment had been in touch with 
the Copperhead leaders of the 
North before the invasion of Indi- 
ana, 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 


Hines, Morgan's Escape From 
Penitentiary Still A Mystery 


Editor’s Note: Following is 
another in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, 
to overthrow the government. 


No. 19 
By Luther M. Feeger 

In June, 1863, Capt. Thomas H. 
Hines and 80 picked men crossed 
the Ohio river above Cannelton, 
proceeded north to Paoli and 
Hardinsburg, and returned to the 
Ohio above Leavenworth. , 

On this raid, Captain Hines con- 
ferred with Dr. William Bowles, 
leader of the Indiana Copperheads, 
at his home in French Lick. 

Most of the southern troopers 
were captured by Union forces but 
Captain Hines escaped and joined 
General Morgan’s raiding force at 
Brandenburg, Ky. 

The raiding exploits of Captain 
Hines, as well as his_ spying 
activities, attached special signifi- 
cance to his capture with General 
Morgan following a sensational but 
unsuccessful raid through Southern 
Indiana and Ohio. 

Captain Hines and General Mor- 
gan were companions in their es- 
cape from the Ohio State  peni- 
tentiary through a _ tunnel»which 
the captured rebel raiders had dug. 

Jumped Off Train ov 

The two officers bought railroad 
tickets at Columbus for Cincinnati. 
They jumped off the train before 
it entered Cincinnati and were hid- 
den” by friends |in Newport, Ky. 
They made their ;way south until 
they entered the Confederate lines. 

Hines was one of the Confederate 
agents who plotted jthe North- 
western Conspiracy to free rebel 
prisoners in northern camps, burn 
cities, destroy Union arsenals, over- 
turn the government and set up 
a Northwestern Confederacy. 


The escape of General Morgan Old cell block in the Ohio State penitentiary from which Gen. 
ee on the ‘One John Morgan and Capt. Thomas H. Hines escaped Nov. 27, 1863. 


ee * abreednielree The photo is reproduced through courtesy of the Ohio State 


extreme laxity and charged that | Historical society’s library. 
bribery, not the presence of a 

tunnel, was the means by which 

the prisoners escaped. 

Four official investigations were 
made. Each of them reported 
the presence of a tunnel. The 
charge of bribery has been re- 
vived frequently to this day. 

An element of mystery still 
surrounds the escape from the 
penitentiary. 

The chances are that bribery 
was a concealed factor of the es- 
cape and also that a tunnel actually 
was built. 

The full story of the connection 
of Captain Hines with the Ohio 
Copperheads in the prison break 
probably will never be known. 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 


Confederates Destroyed Most 
Of Correspondence With Spies 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 


Upon his return to the United 


other in a series of articles about} States after the war, Hines lived 
subversive bodies of the Civil war|in Memphis where he edited the 
period which sought, as do the |Memphis Daily Appeal, and com- 
Communists of the present day, to| pleted his law studies. 


overthrow the government. 


No. 20 
By Luther M, Feeger 


Most of the documents, reports 
and the correspondence of agents 
of the Confederate government 
with spies and traitors in the 
North were destroyed by fire when 
it seemed certain that Richmond, 
Va., would be taken by the Union 
forces. 


It is difficult to write authorita- 
tively about secret political socie- 
ties whose records were destroyed 
to prevent the government from 
learning their contents. 


Individuals implicated in rebel- 
lion against the government usual- 
ly destroy incriminating letters, 
documents and reports. 


Secrecy surrounded the opera- 
tions of the Northwestern con- 
spiracy. The connection of Capt. 
Thomas H. Hines with the plot, 
however, is not questioned. He 
was the chief agent of the Con- 
federates in planning its details. 


Following the collapse of the 
conspiracy and of other plots to 
disturb the public peace, Hines 
fled to Canada. He studied law 
with Gen. J. C. Breckenridge in 
Toronto until it was safe for him 
to return to the United States. 
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He was elected judge of the War- 
ren County court and judge of the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals in 1878. 
He was chief justice of that court 
in 1884-1885. He died in 1898. 

On Secret Mission 

Hines was sent to Canada on a 
secret mission in 1864 to free rebel 
prisoners in Camp Douglas, Chi- 
cago, and other northern prison 
camps, as the first move in an up- 
rising of the Northwestern states. 

He was to induce southern sym- 
pathizers to help in the rebellion. 
He was authorized to proceed 
against the enemy with whatever 
forces he could muster. Hines 
turned up in Canada late in May, 
1864, where he joined a group of 
southern officers and men. 

In June, President Jefferson 
Davis of the Confederacy had de- 
cided on engineering a revolt of 
the Northwestern states. The proj- 
ect was to be directed from Cana- 
da. 

President Davis of the Confeder- 
acy appointed a commission of 
three to direct the conspiracy. 
Jacob Thompson, secretary of the 
interior under President Buchanan, 
was head of the commission. 

Other members were Clement C. 
Clay, ex-senator from Alabama, 
skilled in political intrigue, and 
James P. Holcombe, an experi- 
enced administrator. 


Hines quickly communicated 
with Clement L. Vallandigham, 
Copperhead leader of the Middle 
West, who was living in exile in 
Canada. 


Agreed On Action 


The commission and Vallandig- 
ham agreed on a course of action. 
The Copperhead leader was to use 
all his influence to induce Demo- 
crats at their national convention 
in Chicago in August, 1864, to adopt 
a platform pledging their party to 
a speedy conclusion of the war. 
The presidential nominee should be 
a peace-at-any-price Democrat. 


Vallandigham promised the co- 
operation of northern Copperheads 
in a revolt to take the Northwest- 
ern states out of the Union. 


Equipment was to be obtained 
for the Military department of the 
Sons of Liberty and plans were 
made for the simultaneous revolt 
of Copperheads in Indiana, Ohio, 
Missouri and Illinois. 


The military prisons, such as 
Camp Morton in _ Indianapolis, 
Camp Douglas in Chicago, and the 
ones at Columbus and Johnson's 
Island, off Sandusky, and the pris- 
on and arsenal at Rock Island, Il., 
were to be captured by the Sons 
of Liberty. 


As soon as the imprisoned Con- 
federate soldiers were freed, they 
were to be armed and given the 
opportunity of enrolling in the 
military project of separating the 
northwest state from the Union. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 
Northwestern Confederacy Plot 


Bogged Down As Plans Misfired 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government, 


No, 21 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Captain Thomas H. Hines and 
the Confederate commission oper- 
ating out of Canada set July 20, 
1863, as the date for the uprising 
which the Copperheads hoped 
would establish the Northwestern 
Confederacy, 


Failure of high officials of the 
Sons of Liberty to organize for the 
revolt resulted in the postpone- 
ment of the date until Aug. 16, 
This date also was abandoned for 
Aug. 29. 


Hines had taken over the task 
of organizing the Copperheads so 
that war prisoners held in the 
Northwest would be released, Ac- 
tivities of the conspirators had 
again bogged down, 


Confederate leaders of the con- 
spiracy called a meeting of the 
grand commanders and other of- 
ficials of the Sons of Liberty on the 
evening preceding the opening of 
the Democratic national convention 
in Chicago, 


They were asked to report spe- 
cifically on the steps they had tak- 
en to participate in the uprising, 

Their meager reports angered 
Hines and other Confederate lead- 
ers, They learned that no word 
had been passed down to the local 
lodges of the Sons of Liberty about 
liberating southern prisoners or 
about taking part in a revolt 
against the government, 

In fact, the entire Northwestern 
conspiracy had blown up, 

Some acts of terrorism, commit- 
ted by the Copperheads of the Civil 
war period, were similar to the 
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Red-inspired violence attending 
modern strikes, 


The Copperhead leaders felt that 
civil disturbances ‘would induce 
many citizens to lose confidence in 
their political leaders and to insist 
on a compromise settlement of the 
slavery issue, 


Similarly, the Communist lead- 
ers today urge disturbances in all 
institutions and organizations as a 
means of ultimately bringing about 
the overthrow of the government, 

We usually think of the Civil war 
solely in terms of military lead- 
ers, battles, victories and defeats, 
We overlook the civil commotions, 
riots, sabotage and murders that 
took place many miles behind the 
battle lines. 

The passing of the years has 
dimmed the outrages of the Cop- 
perhead movement and the terror- 
ism created by the subversive or- 
ganizations, 


We fail to recall that the secret 
orders were tools used by the Con- 
federacy in an attempt to win the 
war, These activities were not 
confined to Indiana and Ohio but 
were general in all parts of the 
country, 


One of the chief objectives of 
the Copperheads and Confederate 
agents was the encouragement of 
desertion in the Union army,. 

Fostered Draft Opposition 

Akin to this aim of the anti- 
Union secret societies was their 
encouragement of opposition to the 
erga of men under the draft 
aw, 

In the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylyania, organized bands defied 
federal and state officials, Citi- 
zens who upheld President Lincoln 
were driven out of the region, and, 
in some instances, they were mur- 
dered, 

In July, 1868, mobs smashed 
draft offices and injured occupants 
and fired buildings in New York 


City. Rioting continued for three 
days in which murders were com- 
mitted, buildings looted and set 
afire. 

The plant of the New York Trib- 
une, owned by Horace Greeley, 
was saved from destruction by a 
troop of police, The printing plant 
of the Troy, N. Y., Times was de- 
stroyed. Six persons were killed . 
when a mob attacked an armory in 
Boston, 

New York county paid $1,516,423 
in damage claims filed as a result 
of the rioting. 

A projected raid in Maine, for 
which extensive preliminary ar- 
rangements had been made, failed. 
The robbery of three Vermont 
banks by Confederate agents cul- 
minated in their arrest. 

Plotted Against Chicago 

Captain Hines was one of the 
chief plotters in the conspiracy to 
destroy Chicago on election day, 
1864, The Sons of Liberty were to 
carry out sabotage projects in Chi- 
cago, New York, Cincinnati, and 
other large and small cities. 

Mass arrests in Chicago broke 
up the Copperhead plot to burn the 
city, loot its residences, stores and 
warehouses, 

The leading hotels, Barnum’s 
museum, newspaper plants, ships, 
and public buildings were listed for 
destruction in New York City, A 
large drygoods store suffered a 
loss Of $200,000 in a fire, unques- 
tionably started by Copperheads, 

Copperhead agents were unable 
to arouse their followers in New 
York to revolt, General Ben But- 
ler, with 10,000 troops, set up mar- 
tial law, This convinced the con- 
Spirators that they would be un- 
able to destroy New York and other 
northern cities, 

Hines also suggested or ap- 
proved a plot of southern agents 
to capture the USS Michigan, the 
only federal gunboat patrolling 
Lake Brie, but this project failed, 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Copperhead Leaders Were Held 
For Treason Trial Back In 1864 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 22 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The plot of Capt. Thomas H. 
Hines and Confederate leaders to 
foment an insurrection that would 
bring Indiana into the Confederacy 
was shattered in the fall of 1864 
when Copperhead leaders were ar- 
rested and tried on charges of 
teason. 

The nomination of Gen. George 
B. McClellan for the presidency on 
the Democratic ticket indicated 


that the Copperhead movement 
was losing ground. 
General McClellan, who had 


commanded the army of the Po- 
tomac, was not a Peace Democrat 
but advocated suppression of the 
southern rebellion by force of 
arms. 

The failure of Copperheads to 
aid General Morgan adequately and 
substantially in his raid through 
Indiana and Ohio in 1863 showed 
that the South could not rely on 
popular support north of the Ohio 
river. 

In fact, his raid turned many 
Copperheads against the southern 
cause, 

The practice of Governor Morton 
in planting spies and agents in the 
local units of the secret orders paid 
off as the war progressed. 

Governor Morton’s underground 
system not only supplied him with 
information about treasonable 
plans but it also produced suffi- 
cient evidence to justify the arrest 
of traitors who had conspired with 
southern agents to overthrow the 
government. 

The secret agent who supplied 
much of the information about the 
plot of the Sons of Liberty to dis- 
rupt the states in the Northwest 
was Felix S. Stidger. 

He was a native of Bardstown, 
Ky., and was a clerk in the office 
of the provost marshal of Ken- 
tucky. He was assigned to Indi- 
ana to help General Carrington 
in his underground organization. 

Stidger’s employment as an 
agent of General Carrington and 
Governor Morton remained a se- 
cret until he appeared before the 
military tribunal in Indianapolis 
to testify against Hoosiers who had 
been arrested on charges of trea- 
son. 

Stidger made the acquaintance 
of Dr. William A. Bowles of Fench 
Mick who recommended him to 
Judge Joshua F. Bullitt, head of 
the Kentucky Council of the Sons 
of Liberty. 
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Judge Bullitt appointed Stidger 
secretary of the Grand Council of 
the order in Kentucky. 

Stidger’s position gave him ac- 
cess to the plots of the Sons of 
Liberty and provided Governor 
Morton and General Carrington 
with information of the greatest 
importance. 

Linked With Democrats 

The Indianapolis Journal pub- 
lished the constitution and ritual of 
the Sons of Liberty in July, 1864. 
It was widely copied by editors of 
the Republican papers of Indiana. 
They linked the secret order with 
the Democratic party. 

Prominent Democrats and lead- 
ers in the plot met in Joseph E. 
McDonald’s office in Indianapolis 
Aug. 5. McDonald was Morton’s 
Democratic opponent in the gover- 
nor’s race. The two men were 
friends. 

This Democratic group decided 
that the plot against the govern- 
ment should be ‘dropped at 
once. They pledged themselves to 
that effect, but Copperhead lead- 
ers did not keep their word. 

The conspirators had selected 
July 20 as the date for the upris- 
ing, but later the date was changed 
to Aug. 16. Another postponement 
followed, and finally the project 
was given up. 


The Indiana plot was part of a 
general conspiracy. 


The office of Harrison H. Dodd, 
head of H. H. Dodd & Company, 
printing office, Indianapolis, was 
raided on orders of Governor Mor- 
ton, Aug. 20, 1864. 


Thirty-two boxes, marked ‘‘Sun- 
day School Books,’’ were found in 
Dodd’s printing office. They con- 
tained 400 navy revolvers and 135,- 
000 rounds of ammunition. More 
shipments were in New York, 
ready to be sent to Indianapolis. 


The firearms were to be used by 
Dodd, who was grand commander 
of the Sons of Liberty, and his as- 
sociates to start the uprising. 


This was part of the Northwest- 
ern Conspiracy by which President 
Davis of the Confederacy hoped to 
split the northern states. 


The raid on Dodd’s office also 
yielded the membership roster of 
the Sons of. Liberty. It included 
the names of several Democratic 
nominees for state office. 

Among the Democratic candi- 
dates who were listed on the roster 
of the subversive order were: 

Joseph Ristine, auditor of state; 
Dr. James E. Athon, secretary of 
state; Oscar E. Hord, attorney gen- 
eral; Napoleon B. Taylor, Supreme 
court reporter. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Confederacy Supplied Funds For 
Insurrection Against Union 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 23 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The Southern Confederacy sup- 
plied the conspirators with money 
to finance the insurrection that was 
intended to establish the North- 
western confederacy. 

Harrison H. Dodd of Indianapo- 
lis, grand commander of the Sons 
of Liberty, is said to have received 
$100,000, and John C. Walker, ‘‘ma- 
jor general,’ a like amount to fi- 
nance the uprising. 

The discovery of the ‘‘Sunday 
Schcol books’’ in Dodd’s printing 
plant, as well as the disclosure that 
several candidates on the Demo- 
cratic state ticket were members 
of the Order of Sons of Liberty, 
aroused public concern and indig- 
nation. 

Speaking at a mass meeting in 
the Circle at Indianapolis, Aug. 22, 
Governor Morton said: 

“The question has been asked 
me this evening what money it is 
that has been expended in the pur- 
chase of these arms and munitions 
of war, and where it came from? 

“In answer to that question, I 
must say that I do not know... 
I believe, however, and I am as 
confident of the fact as I am of 
any other fact of which I have not 
positive and indisputable evidence, 
that the money, with which these 
operations dre carried on in Indi- 
ana, has been supplied by the re- 
bellion, either directly by the Con- 
federate authorities or by their au- 
thorized agents in New York.... 

One Way Or Another 

“It is all one thing to Jefferson 
Davis whether we fail by means of 
a defeat at the coming elections or 
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James Elder, editor of The Rich- 
mond Jeffersonian, a Democratic 
newspaper which was criticized by 
The Palladium for trying to smooth 
over evidence of existence within 
the Democratic party of the Order 
of American Knights. 


by the overthrow of the Union 
arms in the field. If we elect a 
candidate for the presidency, who 
is in favor of withdrawing our 
armies from the field, and recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
Southern Confederates, they will 
gain their objective just as effec- 
tively as if they had annihilated 
the last Union army.’’ 
Democratic and Copperhead 
newspapers, among them The 
Richmond Jeffersonian, which was 
edited by James Elder, tried to ex- 
plain away the starting evidence. 
The Palladium’s reply to The 


Jeffersonian’s explanation was typ- 
icai of the stand taken by the Re- 
publican newspaper. The Palla- 
dium said: 

.“A Short Disposal—The Jeffer- 
sonian of the last week very briefly 
disposes of the published evidence 
of the existence in its party of the 


;treasonable organization of the 
OVA.K. (Order of American 
Knights) conspiracies, and plots 


by pronouncing everything that has 
been: developed as ‘invented for 
electioneering purposes and are 
designed to alarm and humbug 
weak-minded and ignorant people!’ 

‘“‘We would like to know whether 
this tory editor will dispose of the 
thirty-two boxes of revolvers and 
the large amount of fixed ammu- 
nition, seized, by the authorities at 
Indianapolis on Saturday last, 
which were consigned to Grand 
Commander Dodd, of the O. A. K., 
in the same brief manner, by pro- 
nouncing it all ‘humbug’ and ‘in- 
vented for electioneering pur- 
poses’? 

“In connection with his new plan 
of disposing of the existence of 
‘secret organizations,’ etc., in his 
party, the editor publishes the de- 
nial of that arch-traitor and con- 


spirator, Dan Voorhees, that he 
‘had no office,’ and that, conse- 
quently, the charge that ‘fifteen 


hundred copies of the ritual, oaths, 
etc.,’ of the Sons of Liberty or 
(O. A. K.) had been found therein 
was false. 

“‘We publish in another column, 
Gen. Carrington’s reasons for sup- 
posing said ‘ritual, oaths etc.,’ had 
actually been found in Voorhees’ 
office, as alleged, and we would 
like to hear from the aforesaid 
editor of the Jeffersonian, whether 
or not he considers that Gen. Car- 
rington had sufficient grounds to 
suppose that Voorhees had a law 
office, and that ‘these papers’ were 
found in it?’’ 


Our History Scrapbook:— 
Bennett Named To Commission 


To Try Civil War Conspirators 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- | 


other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 24 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Governor Morton and General 
Henry E. Carrington did not rest 
with merely denouncing the Order 
of the Sons of Liberty and exposing 
its connection with the Democratic 
party. 

Arrest of high officers of the or- 
der in Indiana followed the discov- 
ery of revolvers and ammunition 
in the ‘‘Sunday school boxes’’ in 
the printing office of Harrison H. 
Dodd of Indianapolis, state com- 
mander of the Sons of Liberty. 

Dodd was arrested on Sept. 7, 
1864, and other arrests followed. 

Lambdin P. Milligam of Hunt- 
ington, Andrew Humphreys of 
Greene county and Stephen Horsey 
of Shoals, three subordinate ‘‘ma- 
jor generals’ of the secret order, 
were placed in jail. 

Dr. William A. Bowles of French 
Lick, head of the Copperheads’ 
military department was picked 
up in the roundup. 

Horace Heffren of Salem, deputy 
grand commander. who had re- 
signed as lieutenant colonel of an 
Indiana regiment to become a 
leader in the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, was arrested on charges of 
treason. Later he turned state’s 
evidence. 

Joseph J. Bingham, owner and 
editor of the Indianapolis Sentinel, 
Democratic state committeeman 
and member of the state council 
of the Order of the Sons of Liberty, 
was jailed. But no formal charges 
were ever filed against Bingham. 

Harrison Another Leader 

William H. Harrison, grand sec- 
retary of the Order of American 
Knights, was another leader who 
was put in jail. 

General Carrington opposed the 
trial of the leaders of the subver- 
Sive orders before a military tri- 
bunal. Governor Morton succeed- 
ed in having General Carrington 
removed. 

In March, 1863, Gen. Horatio G. 
Wright, commander of the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio, had organized In- 
diana as a military district under 
General Carrington. A few days 
later, General Ambrose E. Burn- 
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nnett 


side succeeded General Wright as 
head of the Department of the 
Ohio. 


General Milo S. Hascall, a Hoo- 
sier, who succeeded General Car- 
rington, placed Indianapolis on war 
footing for the big mass meeting of 
Democrats May 20, 1863. 


General Hascall’s drastic activi- 
ties displeased Governor Morton 
who succeeded in having him re- 
placed. Indiana and Michigan 
were combined in one military dis- 
trict with Gen. Orlando B. Willcox 
in command. 


In the meantime, General Has- 
call had revoked his General Or- 
der No. 9. General Carrington, 
who was on detached duty in In- 
diana from July 23, 1863, to May 
23, 1864, was again put at the 
head of the District of Indiana on 
May 24, 1864. 

General Alvin P. Hovey, who was 
a supporter of Governor Morton, 
succeeded General Carrington on 
Aug. 25, 1864. 

Dodd was arrested early in Sep- 
tember, 1864. 

Gen. Alvin P. Hovey appointed 
the following Military Commission 
to try Harrison H. Dodd: 

Brevet Brig. Gen. Silas Colgrove, 
U. S. Volunteers. 

Col. William E. McLean, 48rd 
Infantry, Indiana Volunteers. 
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Col. John T. Wilder, 17th Infan- 
try, Indiana Volunteers. 

Col. Thomas I. Lucas, 16th In- 
fantry, Indiana Volunteers. 

Col. Charles D. Murray, 8th In- 
fantry, Indiana Volunteers. 

Col. Benjamin Spooner, 83rd In- 
fantry, Indiana Volunteers. 

Col. Richard P. DeHart, 128th 
Infantry, Indiana Volunteers. 

Col. Ambrose A. Stevens, Veter- 
an Reserve Corps. 

Later members were added to 
the commission by a special order, 
among them, Col. Thomas W. Ben- 
nett of Union County. Bennett 
served as mayor of Richmond on 
three occasions. 

The additional members, who 
heard testimony in the trial of oth- 
er conspirators, were: 

Col. Ambrose A. Stevens, Veter- 
ans Reserve Corps. 

Col. Ansel D. Wass, 60th Infan- 
try, Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Col. Thomas W. Bennett, 69th In- 
fantry, Indiana Volunteers. 

Col. Reuben Williams, 12th Infan- 
try, Indiana Volunteers. 

Col. Albert Heath, 100th Infan- 
try, Indiana Volunteers. 

Native of Liberty 

Colonel Bennett was a native of 
Liberty. He raised a company of 
100 men on the day President Lin- 
coln called for troops. He served 
as captain with the 15th Infantry, 
Indiana Volunteers, in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Governor Morton appointed him 
major in the 36th Infantry, Indiana 
Volunteers, and later as colonel of 
the 69th Infantry, Indiana Volun- 
teers, then in camp in Wayne coun- 
ty. 

In this command, Colonel Ben- 
nett served under General Grant 
in all the campaigns from Mem- 
phis to the surrender of Vicksburg. 

After the fall of Vicksburg, his 
command was ordered to New Or- 
leans. He fought in the Red river 
campaign as a brigadier general. 

After Lee’s surrender, Brigadier 
General Bennett returned to Rich- 
mond. He was mayor of the city, 
1869-1870; 1877-1882, and 1885-1886. 

President Grant appointed him 
governor of Idaho territory in 1871. 
He returned to Richmond in 1876. 
He died here in 1893. 

Major Henry L. Burnett was ap- 
pointed judge advocate. The spe- 
cial order setting up the commis- 
sion was issued Sept. 17, and the 
members assembled Sept. 22. 


, 


Our History Scrapbook: — 
Dodd Questioned Commission's 


Right To Try Him For Treason 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, 
to overthrow the government. 


No. 25 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Counsel for Harrison H. Dodd, 
owner of an Indianapolis printing 
establishment, who was charged 
with treason, questioned the legal 
right of a Military Commission to 
try him. 

Dodd’s attorney took the position 
that the civil courts in Indiana 
were operating and that the state 
was not under martial law. 

Hence, he should be tried in a 
civil court. 

General Henry B. Carrington, 
commander of the District of In- 
diana whose spy system had col- 


lected the evidence against the con- | 


Spirators, favored a trial before a 
federal court. 

Governor Oliver P. Morton and 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stan- 
ton advocated a drastic procedure 
that would put an end to conspira- 
cies against the government not 
only in Indiana but also in other 
northern states. 

For that reason, Dodd and his 
fellow conspirators were tried by 
a Military Commission. 

Claimed No Martial Law 

Dodd’s counsel challenged the 
right of the Military Commission 
to try him, as the civil courts of 
Indiana were open; the state was 
not under martial law; he was a 
civilian, not a soldier; no indict- 
ment had been returned by a 
grand jury. 


Benn Pitman, recorder of the 
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Military Commission, made this 
entry in the official trial record, 
Sept. 2, 1864. 

“The defendant, Harrison H. 
Dodd, protests and objects to the 
jurisdiction of the commission ap- 
pointed to try him upon the afore- 
said charges and_ specifications 
thereunder and claims the right 
as a citizen of the United States 
and of the state of Indiana, to have 
the said charges and specifications 
presented by a grand jury of the 
district wherein said several of- 
fenses are alleged to have been 
committed, to the proper district 
court thereof; and to be tried by 
a jury of said district, duly elected 
and sworn according to the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United 
States of America. 

“This he claims as a citizen of 
the United States and District of 
Indiana, and as being in nowise 
connected with the army or navy 
of the United States, as a member 
thereof, or as attached thereto.”’ 

Major Henry L. Burnett, the 
judge advocate, maintained that 
martial law had been proclaimed 
by President Lincoln, Sept. 25, 
1862, which ordered court-martial 
trials for all who aided or helped 
the rebellion. 

The Military Commission held 
that membership in the Order of 
American Knights and the Sons of 
Liberty made Dodd guilty of con- 
spiracy against the government 
because the aim of these orders 
was the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. 

Judge Advocate Burnett said: 

“When men, for instance, here 
in the state of Indiana, undertake 
to bring about an insurrection, un- 
dertake to release and arm these 


hordes of rebel prisoners, here in 
our midst, they then become part 
and parcel of that rebel army, and 
make themselves subject to mili- 
tary law.” } 


Asked For Protection 

H. H. Dodd and the other con- 
spirators were quick to assert that 
their constitutional rights had been 
invaded. They pleaded for the 
protection of their civil rights, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

They plotted the overthrow of 
the government which is based on 
the Constitution, but they wanted 
the Constitution to protect them 
while they were wrecking the 
Union. 

Modern Communists take the 
same contradictory position. They, 
too, clamor for the protection of 
their constitutional rights when 
they are detected and prosecuted 
for advocating the overthrow of 
the government which is founded 
on the Constitution. 

The Military Commission held 
that it had jurisdiction and pro- 
ceded to try Dodd and the other 
conspirators. 

Dodd pleaded innocent when he 
was arraigned on the following 
five charges: 

1. Conspiracy against the govern- 
ment through membership in the 
Order of American Knights, or 
Order of the Sons of Liberty, 
which proposed its overthrow. 

2. Affording aid and comfort 
to rebels against the authority 
of the United States. 

3. Endeavoring ‘‘to induce the 
people openly to revolt’? against 
the government. 

4. Disloyal practices; resistance 
to the draft. 

5. Violation of the laws of war. 


Our History Scrapbook: — 


Stidger Was First To Testify 
Against Treasonous Plotters 


Editor’s Note — Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists. of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 26 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Major Henry J. Burnett, judge 
advocate, and Major General Al- 
vin P. Hovey, who had succeeded 
Brigadier General Henry B. Car- 
rington as commander of the Dis- 
trict of Indiana, made adequate 
preparations for the treason trial. 

Governor Morton and Brigadier 
General Carrington had organized 
a spy system which functioned ad- 
mirably. The top man in the sys- 
tem was Felix Grundy Stidger, a 
native of Bardstown, Ky. 

Before he became a secret agent, 
Stidger had farmed for a few years 
in Illinois, clerked in a store and 
worked as a carpenter. 

At the outbreak of the war, he 
enlisted in a Kentucky infantry reg- 
iment. Following an illness, he 
was stationed at the headquarters 
of the District of Kentucky. 

In response to an appeal of Brig- 
adier General Carrington for help 
to unearth the treason plots of the 
Hoosier secret orders, Stidger was 
sent to Indiana by Capt. Stephen 
E. Jones, provost marshal of Ken- 
tucky. 

Presently Stidger was initiated 
into the Order of the Sons of Lib- 
erty and later became secretary of 
the Kentucky council of the order. 

His position as secretary, as well 
as his acquaintance with the Cop- 
perhead leaders, gave him access 
to the most secret details of the 
treason plots. 

Shock To Dodd 

Stidger was the first government 
witness called by Judge Advocate 
Burnett. His appearance was a 
shock to Dodd. Neither he nor oth- 
er high officers in the Order of 
the Sons of Liberty had suspected 
that Stidger was an uncover man. 

Benn Pitman, official recorder of 
the trial for the Military Commis- 
sion, in his ‘‘Trials for Treason,” 
pays this tribute to Stidger’s abil- 
ity as a detective: 

“The admirable manner in which 
Mr. Stidger acted the part of a 
United States detective, was shown 
by the fact, that up to the moment 
of his appearance as a witness, the 
accused had no suspicion of being 
other than a co-conspirator. 

“At the instant of Stidger’s ap- 
pearance on the witness stand. 
Dodd stared at him in bewildered 
surprise, as though he found it dif- 
ficult to admit the evidence of his 
Own senses,”’ 

Stidger proceeded to bare details 


Felix G. Stidger, as shown in a photograph reproduced from 
Stidger’s “Treason History of the Sons of Liberty.” 


tified at length about the decision 
of the secret order in Indiana and 
Kentucky that Detective Coffin 
“‘was to be put out of the way at 
all hazards.’’ 


No Complete Identification 


The identification of Coffin is not 
complete. He probably was S. P. 
Coffin, 


Coffin was a United States opera- 
tive. William Dudley Foulke in his 
biography of Governor Morton does 
not mention Coffin’s first name. 

He describes Coffin as ‘‘client of 
Morton’s in Wayne county”’ and as 
“one of the most skillful among 
the agents employed to ferret out 
the doings of these secret orders. 
-.. Aman... full of courage 
and cunning.’”’ 3 

Brigadier General Carrington 
rated Coffin as a “‘thoroughly reli- 
able man’ and sent him to Canada 
to ferret out facts of the North- 
western conspiracy by which Con- 
federates hoped to split the North. 

Coffin was to be murdered be- 


of the planned insurrection. He tes-| cause he had betrayed the secrets 
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of the order. The proposed mur- 
der was not an idle threat. 

The plot was under consideration 
several times by officials of the 
subversive order. 

Stidger, the federal spy, who be- 
came secretary of the Kentucky 
council of the order, was ordered 
to put Coffin ‘‘out of the way.”’ 

The Coffin murder plot fizzled 
out. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Randolph Soldier Among Gov't 
Witnesses At Treason Trial 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 27 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Elliott Robertson, the Randolph 
county soldier, who submitted in- 
formation about the castle of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle which 
had been organized at Spartan- 
burg, was a government witness 
in the treason trials at Indianap- 
olis. 

Robertson’s testimony before the 
Military Commission differs in 
some particulars from his expose 
of the Spartanburg lodge of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, 
printed earlier in this series. 

Evidently he was not a wound- 
ed member of the 19th Indiana In- 
fantry, convalescing from wounds, 
as one report from Spartanburg 
believed was the case. He testified 
that he had joined the 16th Indi- 
ana ‘‘out of curiosity’’ and at the 
time of the trial had not joined 
his regiment. 

His testimony, in part, follows: 

“T am a farmer and live in Ran- 
dolph county, Indiana. I joined the 
Order of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle in Greensfork township, In- 
diana, about the ist of June, 1863, 
or a little later. ... 

“A person named Nathan 
Brown, who was understood in the 
order to have been sent from the 
leaders here in Indianapolis, or- 
ganized the order in our township. 

“I do not recall the obligation 
I took, except the penalty for dis- 
closing the secrets of the order, 
which was death; the body being 
cut into four quarters, one part to 
be cast out at each gate, north, 
south, east and west. 

Had Various Codes 

“They had grips and signs, etc., 
by which members of the order 
could recognize and test each oth- 
er. First we stood in a military 
position, with the heel of the right 
foot in the hollow of the left, arms 
folded with two fingers of the left 
hand apart. 

“The position was answered, 
when it was recognized, by passing 
the right hand across the face, as 
though stroking the mustache. An- 
other sign was a grip, in which 
each party held the forefnger so 
that it should reach as far as it 
could up the wrist. 

“The order was understood to 
be organized for military purposes, 
and about one-half the members 
were armed. The intention of the 
order was to oppose the adminis- 
tration in its attempts to put down 
the rebellion. 
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“The name was changed to 
American Knights about Septem- 
ber, 1863. I was invited to join the 
new order, but did not. I was in- 
structed in it by the captain of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle. 
Nearly all who belonged to the 
Knights of the Golden Circle be- 
came members of the new order. 

“I passed into a lodge of the 
American Knights in Gratis town- 
ship, Preble county, Ohio, about 
two months ago. A friend of mine 
took me, but nothing particular 
was done. I have not attended any 
regular meeting of the order since 
September, 1863. 

.“‘One purpose of the order was 
to oppose the draft and arbitrary 
arrests, and by force of arms, if 
need be; but the understanding 
was, that our operations were to 
be confined to Indiana... . 

“It was said at a meeting, that 
should a draft be made, they would 
know in time whether we were to 
resist or not. ; 

“The captain said he had orders 
from Indianapolis to arm the mem- 
bers of the order. The question was 
discussed as to how we should get 
arms, but the captain said there 
was plenty of arms here in Indian- 
apolis, and we were not to be un- 
easy about that. I do not know of 
any arms being distributed, except 
from hearsay. 


Joined Out Of Curiosity 

“J joined the order more out of 
curiosity than anything else. I nev- 
er acted in any capacity as a Unit- 
ed States detective. My testimony 
before the commission is volun- 
tary, and no offer or promise of 
reward, in any way, has been made 
to induce me to testify in this 
case.” 


Benn Pitman, in his ‘“‘The Trials 
for Treason at Indianapolis,’ re- 
cords the following statement of 
Robertson under cross - examina- 
tion: 

“T volunteered as a soldier in the 
16th Indiana, on the 22nd of August 
last, and made a statement to Gen- 
eral Carrington respecting the or- 
der soon after I volunteered. 


“Have not joined my regiment 
yet, or been on particular duty. I 
should have made a statement of 
the objects of the organization to 
the authorities before, if I could 
have received protection for so do- 
ing. 

“I made a statement to Squire 
Hough, I think, which was sworn 
to by me. (This statement was 
printed in this series in The Pal- 
ladium-Item, Mar. 3, 4 and 7). I 
met with the order after making 
the statement to Squire Hough, but 
only to learn their intentions more 
fully. 

“I was formerly a Republican 
but had become a Democrat be- 
fore joining the order. When I 
made the statement to Squire 
Hough I was a Union man, and 
did not want to favor the order. 


“I only know of one attempt to 
resist what was called arbitrary 
arrests. . . thought he was going 
to be arrested, and I and some of 
the members of the order met at 
his house to resist it . . . said to 
me that it had become known that 
he was a member of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle. 

“‘We met at his house two nights. 
I was armed with a gun.... There 
were between 60 and 75 members 
in the order at Greensfork town- 
ship.”’ 


Our History Scrapbook:— 
Dodd's Escape During Treason 
Trial Enables Him To Save Life 


Editor’s Note: Following is an.- | 


other in a series of articles about 
subversive bodies of the Civil war 
period which sought, as do the 
Communists of the present day, to 
overthrow the government, 


No. 28 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Elliott Robertson, the Randolph 
county farmer and soldier, com- 
pleted his testimony on the after- 
noon of Oct. 6, 1864, and the Mili- 
tary Commission trying Harrison 
H. Dodd on a charge of treason 
adjourned until the next day. 

When the commission met on 
Oct. 7, Judge Advocate H. L. Bur- 
nett made the startling announce- 
ment that ‘‘the accused Harrison 
H. Dodd had escaped, and could 
not be present.’’ 

General Alvin P. Hovey had 
granted Dodd’s request that he be 
imprisoned in a room on the third 
floor of the Post Office building 
instead of being held in a military 
prison. 

Dodd escaped under circum- 
stances that were as mysterious as 
some of the phases of the escape 
of Gen. John Morgan, Capt. Thom- 
as H. Hines and other rebel raiders 
from the Ohio State penitentiary in 
the preceding year. 

Bribery probably was an impor- 
tant factor in the escape. Dodd hid 
in Indianapolis and was not molest- 
ed on his way to Canada. 

Called Confession 


The state election was to be held | 


on Oct. 11. Republican speakers 
and editors said Dodd’s flight was 
a confession of his guilt and of the 
relationship of the Democratic par- 
ty with the Copperheads. 

Democratic campaign speakers 
accused Governor Morton of con- 
niving with Dodd in his escape so 
as to give the Republicans materi- 
al for their speeches. 

General Henry B. Carrington, 
who as commander of the Indiana 
district, had been Governor Mor- 
ton’s right hand man in fighting 
the Copperheads, had been trans- 
ferred to the Army of the Cumber- 
land, but was still in Indiana. 

In a statement to the Indianapo- 
lis Journal, Oct. 8, he said: 

“The exposure of the Sons of Lib- 
erty has been made. Every word 
is true. Harrison H. Dodd, grand- 
commander of Indiana, has been 
on trial. Proof was overwhelming. 

“Dodd was released from a mil- 
itary prison upon his parole of hon- 
or not to attempt to escape and 
night before last was granted quar- 
ters in the United States court 
building. 

Used Rope 

“He escaped from the third story 
by a rope. Only one man was in 
the room with him. That man was 


Major Henry F. Burnett, judge advocate at the Civil war 
treason trial in 1864, whose photo is being reproduced, by per- 
mission, from G, F. Milton’s “Abraham Lincoln and The Fifth 
Columns.” 
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Joseph J. Bingham (Editor of The 
Indianapolis Sentinel). Innocent 
men do not do so. The act con- 
fesses his guilt.’’ 


Benn Pitman, recorder to the 
military commission, which con- 
ducted the trial of Harrison H. 
Dodd, grand commander of the 
Sons of Liberty in Indiana, insert- 
ed the following footnote in his 
“Trial For Treason’’: 


“The following extract from the 
report of Col. A. J. Warner, com- 
mander of the post, Indianapolis, 
to Capt. A. C. Kemper, A. A. G., 
gives all the particulars known of 
the escape of H. H. Dodd on the 
morning of the 7th of October: 


“Mr. Harrison H. Dodd, who was 
on trial in this city before the Mili- 
tary Commission, on a charge of 
treason and conspiracy, made his 
escape from the room assigned to 
him, in the third story of the Post 
Office building, a few minutes be- 
fore 4 o’clock this morning. 

“He escaped through the window, 


opening on Pennsylvania street, by 
means of a rope attached to an 
iron rod which was held fast be- 
tween his bed and the iron window 
shutter. 

“A ball of twine had been con- 
veyed to him by some of his friends 
who had been permitted to visit 
him, by means of which he had 
drawn up to his window a large 
rope, furnished by some persons 
outside, who assisted in his escape. 


Street Lights Darkened 


“There was no guard on the out- 
side of the building, and the at- 
tempt was not detected, until the 
prisoner had reached ground and 
escaped. The street lamps nearby 
had been previously darkened to 
conceal the movement. 


“When Mr. Dodd petitioned Bre- 
vet Major General Hovey, com- 
mander of the district, to be al- 
lowed to occupy a room in the 
Post Office building, instead of be- 
ing closely confined in the Military 
prison, he gave his parole of honor, 


that he would make no attempt 
to escape. 

“His brother also pledged his 
word and stated that he would risk 
all he was worth that H. H. Dodd 
would not try to escape, if this 
privilege was granted. 

‘Measures, therefore, that would 


| have been taken to prevent escape, 


by placing guards on the outside 
as well as within the building, were 


-not, under the circumstances re- 


Soried to in this case.” 

Judge Advocate Burnett asked 
the commission to consider the 
evidence that had been introduced 
and to pass sentence on Dodd. His 
counsel asserted the evidence had 
been hearsay and again questioned 
the right of the government to try 
Dodd by martial law. 

Burnett insisted that the ‘“evi- 
dence given upon this stand, under 
the solemnity of an oath, and with 
the eye of Almighty God resting 
on each witness, is of such a char- 
acter that no argument of counsel, 
or finely drawn sophistries, can 
change the perilous and treason- 
able nature of the circumstances 
testified to.’’ 

The Military Commission found 
Dodd guilty in his absence. It sen- 
tenced him to death by hanging. 
But Dodd was safe in Canada, 
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Five new members were on the 
Military Commission when it met 
Oct. 21, 1864, to consider the 
treason charges against other lead- 
ers of the Copperhead movement 
and the Order of the Sons of Lib- 
erty. 

Among the new members of the 
commission was Col. Thomas W. 
Bennett of the 69th Infantry, In- 
diana Volunteers, a native of Un- 
ion county. : 

The charges were identical with 
those on which Harrison H. Dodd 
was convicted. The defendants 
were: 

Dr. William A. Bowles of French 
Lick Springs, head of military de- 
partment of the Order of the Sons 
of Liberty. 

Andrew Humphreys of Salem, 
subordinate major general of the 
order. 

Horace Heffren of Salem, deputy 
grand commander of the order._ 

Lambdin P. Milligan of Hunting- 
ton, subordinate major general of 
the order. 

Stephen Horsey of Shoals, sub- 
ordinate major general of the or- 
der. 

Most of the members of the Mili- 
tary Commission were officers who’ 
like Colonel Bennett, had cam- 
paigned with Grant, Sherman and 
other top Union generals. They 
were not inclined to be tolerant 
of enemies at home who were con- 
spiring to destroy the government. 

No Sympathy For Them 

Colonel Bennett and the other 
hard-bitten veterans of many a 
battle brushed aside the contention 
of the Copperheads that a Mili- 
tary Commission had no right to 
try members of a secret order that 
proposed to destroy the very gov- 
ernment the soldiers at the front 
were defending with their lives. 

It is also easy to understand 
how members of the Military Com- 
mission would show no leniency to 
men who opposed the draft, en- 
couraged soldiers to desert, and 
promised not to shoot soldiers in 
the rebel army who gave the sign 
of the Sons of Liberty. 

Other Copperheads who had been 
arrested in the meantime on 
charges of treason also realized 
that they could not expect leniency 
from the Military Commission. 

Among the first witnesses called 
when the second phase of the 
treason trial opened were the fol- 
lowing who had disowned their for- 


. Dr. William A. Bowles, in a photograph reproduced 
Benn Pitman’s “Trials for Treason.” 


mer associates and become wit- 

nesses for the government:\ 
Joseph J. Bingham, editor\of the 

Indianapolis Sentinel, chairman ‘of 


the Democratic state committee. \*: 


Dr. James B. Wilson, farmer of 


Washington county, an officer of 


the Salem lodge. ' 

William M. Harrison of Indianap- 
olis, grand secretary of the Grand 
Council of the Sons of Liberty in 
Indiana. 

Horace Heffren, attorney of Sa- 
lem, deputy grand commander of 
the order. 

The four men turned state’s evi- 
dence and became government wit- 
nesses against their former friends 
and associates in the order. 

Wealthy Physician 

William A. Bowles was a wealthy 
physician of French Lick. He was 
a colonel of the Second Indiana 
Infantry in the Mexican war and 
responsible for the shameful re- 
treat of Hoosier troops at Buena 
Vista. 


from 


He was a southern sympathizer; 
prominent in Democratic circles; 
one of the leading Copperheads and 
conspirators in Indiana. 

Felix Stidger, ace detective of 
Governor Morton and General Car- 
rington, was fortunate in making 
Bowles’ acquaintance early in his 
spying career and obtained infor- 
mation of inestimable value. 

Bowles organized local lodges of 
the Knights of the Golden Circle in 
southern Indiana and advocated a 
revolution in the border states. 

He was in command of all the 
military activities of the Sons of 
Liberty. He divided Indiana into 
four military districts, each under 
a major general reporting to him. 

Bowles was one of the most dan- 
gerous Hoosier ‘conspirators 
against the government in the 
Civil war period. 

Felix Stidger, the government 
operative, testified that Bowles 
told him he had ‘‘his command or- 
ganized, and divided into regi- 


ments and companies and officers 
appointed.’’ 

Stidger also testified that 
Bowles and H. H. Dodd urged the 
assassination of S. P. Coffin, a fed- 
eral detective, because he had be- 
trayed secrets of the order to Gen- 
eral Carrington. 

Bowles, according to Stidger’s 
testimony, experimented with 
“Greek fire,’ a combustible to be 
used for the destruction of govern- 
ment property. 

He was found gurlty and sen- 
tenced to death but ‘the sentence 
was commuted to life imprison- 
ment. 
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Stephen Horsey of Shoals was one 
of the ‘‘subordinate major gener- 
als’ appointed by Dr. William A. 
Bowles of French Lick, head of the 
military department of the Sons of 
Liberty in Indiana. 

Following the escape of Harrison 
H. Dodd, grand commander of the 
order in Indiana, from the federal 
building in Indianapolis, Horsey 
and other arrested Copperheads 
were tried by the Military Com- 
mission on charges of. treason. 

Wesley Tranter, a miller by 
trade, a witness for the govern- 
ment, testified before the Military 
Commission that Horsey had in- 
duced him to join the order. 

He testified that Horsey said: 
“If I would join the order, he 
would show me the elephant, and 
if I did not like it after I was in, 
he would get me out. 

*‘He said they wanted to find out 
how strong the Democratic party 
was. As I had been a Democrat 
all my life, I joined the order. 

“It was said in the order that 
H. H. Dodd was to be governor of 
the state in Morton’s place; that 
Governor Morton was to be put out 
of the way, and Dodd was to be set 
up in his place.’’ 

Horsey was sentenced to death 
but his sentence later was commut- 
ed to life imprisonment. 

Elliott Robertson, a Randolph 
county farmer, member of the 
Spartanburg unit of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle, followed Tranter 
on the stand. The two men had 
made statements to General Car- 
rington and Governor Morton be- 
fore they testified in the treason 
trials. 


Met In Woods 

Robertson according to ‘Trea- 
son Trials,’’ testified that the 
Spartanburg lodge met at night in 
the woods and that there were be- 
tween 60 and 75 members in the 
township. 

“From the time I was initiated, 
to September or October,’ he 
testified, ‘I met with them once 
a week. The members of the order 
were ordered to drill but I did-not. 

“One Sunday I met the captain, 
who asked me why I did not at- 
tend drill; he said I should have 
gone, for they had had some good 
sport. About one-half the members 
were armed, revolvers were the 
principal arms. ..._ 

“So far as I learned, the object 
of the order was to oppose the ad- 
ministration in putting down the 
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Stephen Horsey, major general of the Sons of Liberty, in 
a photograph reproduced from Benn Pitman’s 


“Trials for 


ee 


rebellion, and in making arbitrary 
arrests; this was to be done by 
force of arms but exactly how it 
was to be done had not been de- 
cided. 


“The information I got from the 
captain, was that the members of 
the township were to compose the 
company; we were to act in 
Squads, under the direction of the 
captain, in case the guerrila mode 
of warfare was adopted. 

“We were to take up arms and 
resist the enforcement of the draft. 
This, I understand, has been de- 
cided by the authorities here in 
Indianapolis. 

“The captain . ... spoke of the 
state being divided into four mili- 
tary districts, and that a man by 
the name of Milligan commanded 
our district.’’ 

Robertson said he and four or 
five other armed Knights were 
ordered to the house of his cap- 
tain with instructions to resist his 
arrest, Officers did not appear, He 


did not join the Order of American 
Knights when it succeeded the 
Knights of the Golden Circle. He 
explained the signs of the order. 

“I understand that arms were 
procured from the authorities at 
Indianapolis,’’ Robertson testified. 
“It was stated that Beck & Bros. 
had agreed to furnish arms. : . 

“I entered the order in good 
faith, but left it because I believed 
it was disloyal. I first reported the 
order to Squire Hough, I think in 
October, 1863.’’ 

His statement to Squire Hough, 
was made under oath, Nov. 25, 
1863, and his testimony before the 
Military Commission, Nov. 2, 1864. 
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Several Sons Of Liberty Turned 
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The testimony of Felix Stidger, 
United States detective, was cor- 
roborated by Joseph J. Bingham, 
Dr. James B. Wilson, William M. 
Harrison and Horace Heffren, 
members of the Order of Sons of 
Liberty. 

They had been released Nov. 4, 
1864, to become witnesses for the 
government. Theirtestimony 
clinched the government’s position 
that a conspiracy existed. William 
Dudley Foulke, biographer of Gov- 
ernor Morton, said: 

“There was a general stampede 
of all who had been connected with 
the order. Every one seemed 
anxious to preserve the integrity of 
his own skin by giving evidence to 
convict his associates. The ‘grand 
commander’ (Dodd), had slipped 
down a rope and run to Canada 
and the rest proposed to purchase 
safety as best they might.” 


Felix Stidger, United States de-|- 


tective, who was grand secretary 
of the Order of Sons of Liberty in 
Kentucky, frightened Harrison H. 
Dodd, grand commander of the or- 
der, into fleeing when he testified 
against him. 

Tells Of Threat Against Morton 

Horace Heffren of Shoals, deputy 
grand commander, also surprised 
and confused his associates by 
mounting the stand as a govern- 
ment witness. MHeffren not only 
told about the inside workings of 
the order but also shocked the state 
by telling of 10 men who had been 
chosen ‘‘to make way with the gov- 
ernor.”’ 

Benn Pitman, recorder to the 
Military Commission, in his ‘‘Trial 
for Treason at Indianapolis,’’ re- 
cords these questions and answers 
in Heffren’s cross-examination: 

“Q. This committee (Committee 
of Thirteen), you say, had power to 
appoint ten murderers, or men who 
had the dark work of taking care of 
Covernor Morton? 

“‘A, I did not say they appointed 
ten murderers; I said they were a 
committee to select ten men to 
take care of Governor Morton and 
hold him as a hostage; or failing 
in that, to take care of him. 

“Q. What do you understand the 
words ‘take care of him’, to mean? 

“A, Just what any sensible man 
would, that if they could not use 
him for their own purposes, they 
might take him out and kill him.” 

Would Have Done It 

Another bit of Heffren’s testi- 

mony: 
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Horace Heffren, deputy grand commander of the Sons of 
Liberty. The photo is reproduced from Benn Pitman’s “Trials for 
Treason.” Heffren was among several who turned state witness 


in the treason trial in 1864. 


“Q. Did you believe that those 
ten men would do this to Governor 
Morton? 


“A. I did sire; I had good rea- 
sons for believing it.’’ 


Heffren testified that he believed 
no one but a Democrat could be- 
come a member of the Sons of Lib- 
erty. He said the civil organiza- 
tion within the order sought suc- 
cess for the Democratic party at 
the polls. 


“T have been told by members 
of the order,’’ he testified, ‘‘that 
the other portion of the organiza- 
tion had for its object the separat- 
ing of the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri and Kentucky, 
from the Eastern States, to make 
a Northwestern Confederacy, and 
failing in that, join our fortunes 
with the South. 


“That was the military part of 
it, which was not communicated or 
known to the members of the civil 
organization, and I presume I nev- 
er would have known it, had it 


not been for the position I hold as 
deputy grand commander.” 
Heffren testified that ‘‘a half mil- 
lion dollars was sent to Indiana, 
Illinois and Kentucky, I think, by 
rebel agents in Canada for the pur- 
pose of procuring arms and am- 
munition for these Northwestern 
states to arm themselves with.” 
He said that there was to be an 
uprising; rebel prisoners were to 
be released; arsenals of the United 
States were to be seized and the 
prisoners armed with ‘‘the arms 
and equipment contained therein.’ 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


L. P. Milligan Another Leader 
Of Treason Plot In Civil War 
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Dr. William A. Bowles and his 
four associates had asked for sep- 
arate trials when they appeared 
before the Military commission at 
Indianapolis on charges cf treason, 
but their petition was denied. 

The Military commission con- 
cluded ‘‘that in view of the fact 
that no right or rights of any of the 
accused, in any particular, would 
be prejudiced by a joint trial, it 
was their duty to proceed with the 
trial of the prisoners as they were 
assigned.”’ 

Lambdin P. Milligan of Hunting- 
ton, a major general of the Sons 
of Liberty, was represented by 
John R. Coffroth, his friend in the 
Huntington county bar. 

Elliott Robertson, a Randolph 
county witness, in his testimony, 
testified that a delegate from their 
lodge to a meeting of the order 
“spoke of the state being divided 
into four military districts and that 
a man by the name of Milligan 
commanded our district.”’ 

Sought To Be Governor 

Milligan sought the Democratic 
nomination for governor at the 
state convention, July 12, 1864. He 
was defeated by Joseph E. McDon- 
ald who received 1,097 votes to 167 
for Milligan. 

McDonald was as conservative 
as Milligan was radical. Morton, 
the Republican candidate, and Mc- 
Donald were good friends through- 
out life. They conducted a joint 
debate in various places in the 
state in the 1864 campaign. 

Milligan was considered to be 
one of the leading conspirators in 
the plot to overthrow the Indiana 
government; hold Governor Mor- 
ton as a hostage or murder him; 
release and arm the rebel prison- 
ers of war in Indianapolis; seize 
the railroad to Jeffersonville to 
transport rebel prisoners and sol- 
diers to Jeffersonville and New Al- 
bany. 

W. S. Bush, who reported a 
speech which Milligan made at 
Fort Wayne, for the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, testified that Milligan re- 
ferred ‘“‘to the country as desolated 
by this war and the oppression of 
the administration.”’ 

This witness testified that Milli- 
gan referred to President Lincoln 
as ‘‘a tyrant and an usurper.... 
He held that the war itself was dis- 
union and that the Union itself 
could not be restored by war... . 
The war had made the government 
a despotism.’’ 


L. P. Milligan, major general of the Sons of Liberty, 1864, 


as reproduced from “Trials for Treason,” by Benn Pitman. 
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Milligan’s counsel, John R. Cof- 
froth, denied that membership in 
the Sons of Liberty was a treason- 
able act. He said the obligation 
of the order ‘‘did not contemplate 
the taking up of arms against the 
federal government.”’ 

“The objects of the order were 
purely political,’’ he said, ‘‘and in- 
tended solely to operate upon the 
elections by a more systematic 
organization of the Democratic 
party.” 

Strategy Outlined 

Coffroth’s strategy was to be- 
little and throw mud at the testi- 
mony of the government’s wit- 
nesses, 

He referred to Horace Heffren, 
deputy grand commander of the 
order, as ‘“‘that ‘mud-sill’ of infa- 
my, who, after being on joint trial 
for three weeks, turned informer, 
in order to purchase his own re- 
lease, illustrating the truth of the 
adage that ‘it is always the biggest 
scoundrel that turns state’s evi- 
dence’; — of that creature — but 
I will not speak of him; contempt 


has the property (propriety) of de- 
scending very low, but to even that 
there is a limit, and it stops far 
short of Horace Heffren.”’ 


Felix G. Stidger, Henry M. Zum- 
row, Horace Heffren, and James 
B. Wilson, received a severe tongue 
lashing in Coffroth’s argument be- 
fore the commission. Benn Pitman 
quotes the attack in ‘Trials for 
Treason’ as follows: 

“The two former (Stidger and 
Zumrow) stand in the execrable 
light of informers; the latter, in 
the equally odious light of accom- 
plices, purchasing their own im- 
munity at the expense of their for- 
mer alleged confederates; the for- 
mer have ever been regarded with 
scorn and abhorrence, while the 


[latter have always, by all honor- 


able minds, been characterized as 
infamous. 

“Let Heffren pass — room for 
the leper room. 

“Of Wilson, I scarcely know how 
to speak — he is self-accused and 
self-condemned. He came to the 
witness stand with traitor’s money 


under his control and loaned out 
to his friends — he came and con- 
fessed to the treason, as well ag 
to the ineffable meanness of ac- 
cepting from the hands of his coun- 
try’s enemies, the pitiful sum of 
his expenses to and from Chicago, 


“And yet this double-dyed trai- 
tor — traitor to his own country, 
according to his own showing, and, 
for the sake of purchasing his own 
release, traitor to his former al- 
leged confederates — is to go forth 
to the world, duly indorsed by the 
government as honest and. credi- 
ble; for, I understand, it asks you 
to believe him.” 

Milligan was found guilty and 
sentenced to death. President 
Johnson changed the sentence to 
imprisonment for life. 

Milligan appealed to the United 
States Supreme court which ruled 
that the Military commission had 
no right to try the men. Milligan 
and his associates were freed. 
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Andrew Humphreys of Greene 
county, defendant in the treason 
trail at Indianapolis in 1864, was 
found guilty by the Military Com- 
mission which heard the case. 

William A. Bowles, Lambdin P. 
Milligan, and Stephen Horsey, who 
were tried along with Humphreys, 
were sentenced to be hanged ‘‘at 
such time and place as the com- 
manding general of the district 
shall designate; two-thirds of the 
members of the commission con- 
curring therein.” 

Humphreys was sentenced to im- 
prisonment at hard labor for the 
remainder of his life. General Al- 
vin P. Hovey commuted Hum.- 
phreys’ sentence to ‘‘confinement 
within the boundaries of two town- 
ships in his own county.”’ 

This held him in Wright and 
Stockton townships of Greene 
county. 

Humphreys and William A. 
Bowles were represented by Jon- 
athan W. Gordon and Martin Ray. 
Gordon made a lengthy argument 
denying the jurisdiction of the 
Military Commission. He pleaded 
for a ‘fair, constitutional and le- 
gal trial,’ for Humphreys. 

Gordon maintained that a civil 
court, not a military tribunal, 
should try the men. He said: 

“Courts both of the state and of 
the United States within the state 
of Indiana, have never, at any 
time, during the present rebellion, 
been thereby shut up, and the 
course of justice therein disturbed 
and stopped, but that these tribu- 
nals have all long remained open 
and engaged in the administration 
of justice.” 

Held Not A Conspiracy 

Ray maintained that the Order 
of American Knights was not a 
conspiracy against the govern- 
ment. He said: 

“The fact that a half dozen, or 
a dozen, restless and corrupt lead- 
ers of this order conceived a 
wicked and treasonable plot, no 
more implicates the order than if 
such leaders had robbed a bank 
or burnt a church.” 

Judge Advocate Burnett, in a 
reply to the statement of the de- 
fense counsel, said that he was in- 
clined to believe that Humphreys 
had not joined the order for the 
purpose of “using it, or assisting 
in it, to bring about a revolution 
and insurrection in the northern 
states, .. .. but more, perhaps, 
for political and personal ends.... 
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“The absence of the highest 
treasonable intent can only be 
considered in mitigation of the 
sentence.”’ 

The foregoing excerpts are quot- 
ed from Benn Pitman’s ‘‘Treason 
Trials.’’ 

General Alvin P. Hovey set May 
19 as the day for the execution. At- 
torneys and friends of the con- 
demned men called on President 
Lincoln to disapprove the judg- 
ment of the Military Commission. 
He was assassinated before he 
could act, and Andrew Johnson 
became president. 

President Johnson approved the 
sentence and ordered the execu- 
tion on May 19. Three days be- 
fore May 19, President Johnson 
commuted Horsey’s sentence to 
life imprisonment and postponed 
the date of the execution of the 
other conspirators until June 20, 
1865. 


Andrew Humphreys, major general of the Sons of Liberty, 
as reproduced from a photograph in Benn Pitman’s “Trials 
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Gov. Morton Interceded With 
Pres. Johnson For Conspirators 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations during 
the Civil war period which sought, 
as do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


NO. 34 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Among Hoosier politicians, Re- 
publican and Democratic, who ap- 
pealed to President Andrew John- 
son to commute the death sen- 
tences of William A. Bowles, Ste- 
phen Horsey and Lambdin P. Mil- 
ligan to imprisonment for life, 
was Governor Morton. 


Horsey was the first conspirator 
to , receive executive clemency. 
President Johnson reduced his 
senterze to life imprisonment. 

At first Governor Morton held 
alcof from the efforts to obtain ex- 
ecutive clemency for the three 
men. 

William Dudley Foulke, his bio- 
grapher, said that when Morton 
was convinced that the Military 
Commission was illegal ‘‘since the 
courts of Indiana had been open 
and martial law had not been de- 
‘clared,” he pleaded for mitigation 
of the sentence. 

“He now determined that he 
would not have the blood of these 
men’on his hands if they had been 
unlawfully convicted.” 

Not Discussed With Morton 

Governor Morton said he never 
Ciscussed the conviction of the 
conspirators with President Lin- 
coln but had been informed that 
President Lincoln promised to re- 
lease the men following the dec- 
laration of peace. 

The War department, May 8, 
1865, urged the execution. of the 
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men ‘‘without delay.”’ General Al- 
vin P. Hovey, commander of the 
District of Indiana, was instructed 
to report the receipt of the hurry- 
up order and also ‘‘the time of 
the execution of the sentence.’’ 

On the next day, General Hovey 
advised Col. A J, Warner, com- 
manding Post, Indianapolis: 

“I have just received from the 
department headquarters, an or- 
der commanding me to carry into 
effect ‘without delay,’ the sentence 
of the Military Commission, in the 
cases of William A. Bowles, Lamb- 
din P. Milligan, and Stephen Hor- 


sey. The sentence of each is death.” 

General Hovey set the date, 
May 19, 1865 for the execution. He 
had been instructed to ignore civil 
courts and to proceed with the. ex- 
ecution unless orders to the con- 
trary were received from Wash- 
ington. 

Acted At Last Hour 


A few hours before the execu- 
tion date, President Johnson com- 
muted the sentences to life im- 
prisonment. General Hovey was 
ordered to transfer the prisoners 
to the Ohio State penitentiary 
where they were to spend their re- 
Maining days. 

President Johnson and Governor 
Morton were assailed bitterly by 
radical and fire-eating Repub- 
licans for their part in sparing the 
life of Bowles and of Milligan. 

In a speech at Richmond, Sept. 
20, 1869, Morton, in explanation of 
his plea for clemency for the two 
men, said: 

“I was the man whose life they 
sought. They had conspired 
against me and against the state 
of Indiana to seize the state arse- 
nal and release the rebel prison- 
ers, 

“They had appointed a commis- 
sion of ten to dispose of me. All 
their schemes had been baffled 
and detected; the ringleaders had 
been arrested and put in prison. 
I had outlived all. 

“The rebellion had been put 
down. The great peril had passed 
by. I felt that if they had been 
executed, it would be said that I 
might have saved them, and that, 
as I was the man whose life had 
been imperiled, it would be becom- 
ing in me to spare their lives, and 
I did so.”’ 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Court Held Conspirators During 
Civil War Not Legally Tried 


Editor’s Note — Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the Civ- 
il war period which sought, as do 
the Communists of today, to over- 
throw the government. 


No. 35 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Throughout the trial before the 
Military Commission in Indianapo- 
lis in 1864, attorneys for the men 
accused of treason insisted that the 
action was unconstitutional. 

They pointed out that no grand 
jury indictment had been returned; 
that Indiana was not under martial 
law and that both the state and 
federal courts in Indiana were 
open. The Military Commission, 
however, ruled that it had a legal 
right to try the men. 

Pleas of Governor Morton and in- 
fluential Republicans and Demo- 
crats persuaded President Johnson 
to commute the death sentence of 
Lambdin P. Milligan and William 
A. Bowles to life imprisonment. 
Stephen Horsey’s sentence previ- 
ously had been reduced to life im- 
prisonment. 

The convicted men resorted to 
the U. S. Circuit court for the Dis- 
trict of Indiana for relief. Their 
petition set out that they were not 
in the armed service and subject 
to a trial by a Military Commis- 
sion. 

They pleaded to be ‘“‘turned over 
to the proper civil tribunal’’ for 
trial. The case eventually came 
before the U. S. Supreme court. In 
March, 1866, the Supreme court 
heard arguments. 

On Apr. 3, 1866, the Supreme 
court held that the Military Com- 
mission was without jurisdiction in 
the case. The convicted men were 
set free Apr. 10, after they had 
served about 18 months in the Ohio 
State penitentiary>' 

Not Exonerated 

It is well to note that the high 
court did not exonerate the prison- 
ers for the crimes which they had 
committed. Its decision pertained 
to the legality of their trial. 

The court condemned their 
crimes, but it held they had not 
been tried by ‘‘an established court 
and impartial jury.”’ 

The Supreme court said: 

“This court has judicial knowl- 
edge that in Indiana the federal 
authority was always unopposed, 
and its courts always open to hear 
criminal accusations and redress 
grievances; and no usage of war 
could sanction a military trial there 
for any offense whatsoever of a 
citizen in private life, in no wise 
connected with the military serv- 
ice. 

“Congress could grant no such 
power, and to the honor of our na- 
tional legislature be it said, it has 
never been provoked by the state 
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of the country even to attempt its 
exercise. 

“One of the plainest constitution- 
al provisions was, therefore, in- 
fringed when Milligan was tried by 
a court not ordained and estab- 
lished by Congress, and not com- 
posed of judges appointed during 
good behavior... . 

“Martial law cannot arise from 
a threatened invasion. The neces- 
sity must be actual and present; 
the invasion real, such as effec- 
tually closes the courts and deposes 
the civil administration. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the safety of the 
country demanded martial law in 
Indiana. 

“Tf any of her citizens were plot- 
ting treason, the power of arrest 
could secure them, until the gov- 
ernment was prepared for their 
trial, when the courts were open 
and ready to try them. 

Preferred Court Be Used 

“It was as easy to protect wit- 
nesses before a civil as a military 
tribunal; and as there could be no 
wish to convict, except on suffi- 
cient legal evidence, surely an or- 
dained and established court was 
better able to judge of this than a 
military tribunal composed of gen- 
tlemen not trained to the profes- 
sion of law.”’ 

In a criticism of the crimes of 
which Milligan had been accused, 
the Supreme court said: 

“Tf guilty of these crimes imput- 
ed to him, and his guilt had been 
ascertained by an established court 
and impartial jury, he deserved se- 
vere punishment. 

“Open resistance to the measures 
deemed necessary to subdue a 


great rebellion, by those who enjoy 
the protection of government and 
have not the excuse even of preju- 
dice of section to plead in their 
favor, is wicked. 

“But that wickedness becomes 
an enormous crime when it as- 
sumes the form of a secret politi- 
cal organization armed to oppose 
the law, and seeks by stealthy 
means to introduce the enemies of 
a country into peaceful communi- 
ties, there to light the torch of 
civil war and thus overthrow the 
power of the United States.” 


“The Constitution of the United 
States,’’ the high court declared, 
“ig a law for rulers and people, 
equally in war and in peace, and 
covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men, at all 
times and under all circumstances. 


“No doctrine involving more per- 
nicious consequences was ever in- 
vented by the wit of man than 
that any of its provisions can be 
suspended during any of the great 
exigencies of government.’’ 


Bowles and Milligan returned to 
their homes in Indiana. Indict- 
ments in federal court were re- 
turned against the two men and 
Horsey, Humphrey and Dodd. Mil- 
ligan was arrested and compelled 
to give bail. The cases against 
the men were dismissed. 


In the spring of 1868, Milligan 
brought suit against members of 
the Military Commission for dam- 
ages for the imprisonment. The 
case was tried in May, 1871. The 
jury evidently had little sympathy 
for Milligan. It brought in a ver- 
dict of $5 damages. 


Our History Scrapbook: 


Jetf Davis Also Was Hopeful 


For Northwestern Confederacy 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 36 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The plot to separate the north- 
western states from the Union and 
to form a Northwestern Confeder- 
acy was discussed by President 
Jefferson Davis and other'southern 
leaders early in the Civil war. 

In the spring of 1864, President 
Davis really attempted to over- 
throw state governments in the 
Northwest and to form a confed- 
eracy, sympathetic to the South. 

He appointed a commission and 
placed a large sum of money at 
its disposal. The commission con- 
sisted of Jacob Thompson, C. C. 
Clay and J. P. Holcombe. 

Capt. T. H. Hines, an astute spy 
and resourceful raider, was au- 
thorized to organize the release of 
rebel prisoners from northern 
camps and to handle the military 
aspects of the planned insurrec- 
tion. 

The plot to organize the North- 
western Confederacy was to be 
directed from Canada, not from a 
southern city or a point in the 
North. 

The nearness of Canada was not 
the only factor which recommend- 
ed it as a seat for the direction of 
a plot to separate the northwestern 
states from the Union. 

There also were political factors 
which made Canada an ideal place 
in which to prepare plans for dis- 
union. England was more friend- 
ly to the Confederacy than it was 
to the federal government. 

England’s Selfish View 

As usual, England’s relation to 
the war between the North and 
the South was determined by self- 
interest. In conformity wtih its 
traditional policy of putting its 
commercial interests first, England 
decided it could gain more from 
a southern than from a northern 
victory. 

Queen Victoria’s declaration of 
neutrality before a major battle 
had been fought indicated that 
England would not consider the 
Confederates as rebels but as cit- 
izens of an organized government. 

Officially the British govern- 
ment was friendly to the North, 
but the aristocracy and the com- 
mercial and financial interests 
took every opportunity to promote 
the separation of the North and 
the South, 

The defeat which General Wash- 
ington and his ragged Continentals 
had inflicted on British arms in the 
Revolutionary war was still a sore 
spot, 
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The successful operation of the 
American government, based on a 
written Constitution, was an af- 
front to the British aristocracy and 
officialdom. 

So it was quite natural that the 

British upper classes, manufactur- 
ers and tradesmen favored the 
breaking up of the Union in two 
or more separate and rival na- 
tions. F) 
The industrial development in 
the North was making the United 
States a competitor of England in 
the markets of the world. 

Northern manufacturers favored 
a protective tariff to enable factory 
owners to compete at home with 
foreign imports. The South, which 
was largely an agricultural area, 
raising cotton, tobacco and sugar 
cane mainly, believed in free 
trade, which would offer a lucra- 
tive market for the output of Brit- 
ish factories. 

Hostile In Other Ways 

England showed its hostile feel- 
ing for the North in other ways, 
too. An act of parliament forbade 
British subjects from building and 
equipping ships for a nation that 
was fighting with a country not at 
war with England. 

However, the British govern- 
ment winked at violations of the 
law. Vessels were built in Eng- 
land; then they were taken to the 
high seas, armed and delivered to 
Confederate officers. 

One of these ships, the Alabama, 


damaged northern commerce se- 
verely until it finally was de- 
stroyed in 1864. For its refusal to 
live up to its policy of neutrality, 
England in 1871 was ordered by 
an international commission to 
pay the United States damages 
amounting to $15,500,000. 

England’s vast textile industry 
depended largely upon American 
cotton for its raw material. Tex- 
tile manufacturers naturally sup- 
ported ‘their government’s policy 
toward the southern states. 

The English people as a whole 
went along with the government’s 
policy. When President Lincoln 
announced the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, they accepted it to mean 
that the war had become a cam- 
paign against slavery. 

Charles F. Adams, American 
minister in London, reported that 
the Emancipation Proclamation 
had been warmly received by 
workers, especially those in the 
cotton mills. 

The federal blockade of southern 
ports, preventing the shipment of 
cotton to England, had worked a 
great hardship on them. 

The change in public opinion 
forced the British government to 
change its friendly attitude toward 
the South. 


Canada took its cue from Eng- 
land. Friendliness, rather than cold 
neutrality or opposition, was the 
climate in which Confederate offi- 
cials and agents worked in Canada. 


Our History Scrapbook: — 


England, France Hoped To Gain 
If South Were Civil War Victor 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 37 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Two European nations hoped to 
profit immensely by a victory of 
southern arms in the Civil war. 
They were England and France. 


The British felt that dissolution 
of the Union would destroy a re- 
sourceful and powerful commer- 
cial and maritime competitor. De- 
feat of the North would remove 
an obstacle to the progress of 
British influence in the Western 
hemisphere. : 

Confederate success. would as- 
sure a supply of cheap: cotton, pro- 
duced by slave labor in the south- 
ern states, for hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers employed in the 
British cotton factories. 

Southern aristocracy felt perfect- 
ly at home with English and 
French aristocracy. City and plan- 
tation homes were outfitted with 
furniture, carpets, dishes and or- 
naments selected and purchased 
in France and England. 

Clothing for men’ and women 
were purchased abroad on the 
trips which the planters and their 
families made to Europe after the 
cotton crop had been marketed. 

Today one can see the elegance 
and extent of these. purchases in 
the old homes that are opened on 
special occasions to the public in 
Natchez and other cotton belt com- 
munities. 

Both Helped Confederacy 

Before President Lincoln suc- 
ceeded in tightening the blockade 
of the southern ports, England and 
France shipped vast quantities of 
munitions, surgical supplies and 
other materials to the Confederacy. 

Mercenary motives were back of 
England’s opposition to the libera- 
tion of slaves in the United States. 

The collapse of the foreign policy 
of Napoleon III in Europe in- 
duced him to seek the re-estab- 
lishment of French prestige by 
founding a vast colonial empire. 

He felt that Mexico, badly torn 
by internal dissension and engaged 
in disputes with powerful foreign 
nations, offered an excellent place 
to begin his expansion program. 

He figured that the war between 
the North and South would pre- 
vent the federal government from 
enforcing the Monroe Doctrine 
which barred European nations 
from the Western hemisphere. 

Mexico’s refusal to pay debts 
owed to European nations gave 
him the opportunity for which he 
was looking, Late in 1861, France, 


England and Spain sent a joint 
expedition into Mexico to collect 
the claims. 


Following the payment of the 
claims, Spain and England with- 
drew their troops. The two na- 
tions also suspected that Napoleon 
had other objectives than merely 
the collection of debt payments. 


The French army entered Mexi- 
co City and set up an imperial 
form of government. Maximilian, 
archduke of Austria, became the 
emperor of Mexico. 


Unable To Act Then 


Napoleon’s action in placing 
Maximilian at the head of the Mex- 
ican government was interpreted 
as a treacherous act and a viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, but 
the United States was unable to do 
more than protest until the Civil 
war was over. 

Napoleon made several diplo- 
matic overtures to serve as media- 
tor in the war between the North 
and South, but was turned down 
by President Lincoln. 

England resisted Napoleon’s ef- 
forts for joint intervention or me- 


diation. However, foreign inter- 
vention was a constant threat to 
the Union in the early years of the 
war. 

European nations were con- 
vinced that the Lincoln adminis- 
tration would not succeed in sub- 
duing the southern rebels. Even 
Russia, which was friendly to the 
United States, felt it was only a 
question of time until the North 
would be forced to end the war 
with a compromise. 

When the Civil. war was over, 
the United States appointed Gen. 
Philip H. Sheridan commander of 
the Military Division of the Gulf. 
Protests of the United States 
against the presence of French 
troops in Mexico, backed this time 
by General Sheridan’s strong force 
on the Mexican border, forced Na- 
poleon to withdraw his troops from 
that country in March, 1867. 

General Sheridan said that U. S. 
authorities secretly assisted the 
army of the Liberal political party 
which was fighting to oust Emper- 
or Maximilian. Maximilian was be- 
trayed, tried by court-martial and 
executed June 19, 1867. 


927590 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 


People Of Wayne County Quick 
Fo Help Meet Threat To Union 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles con- 
cerning subversive organizations of 
the Civil war period which sought, 
as do the Communists of today, 
to overthrow the government. 


No. 38 
By Luther M. Feeger 


American Communists are not 
employing a new technique in stir- 
ring up unrest among the people 
to make them dissatisfied with the 
established government. 

Back in Civil war days, the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, the 
Order of American Knights and 
the Sons of Liberty employed that 
method to arouse popular opposi- 
tion to the Lincoln administration. 

The ultimate aim of these se- 
cret subversive lodges was destruc- 
tion of the Union. The creation of 
internal unrest was one means by 
which the Copperheads and the 
Southern Confederacy hoped to at- 
tain that end. 

It did not take federal and state 
authorities long to find out that 
special secret machinery had to be 
set up to cope with the espionage 
and the subversive activities which 
the Copperheads originated or en- 
couraged. 

One of these counter measures 
was the creation of military de- 
partments in the states bordering 
the Confederacy. 

Each state became a district 
under the supervision of a provost 
marshal. One of his duties was the 
detection and prosecution of trai- 
tors and subversives. 

Planted Spies 

Governor Morton planted agents 
and spies in many caygiles of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle. They 
supplied him with subversive in- 
formation quickly and accurately. 

Judged as a whole, the people of 
Wayne county were among the 
most loyal citizens of the state. 
Wayne county was one of the first 
in the state to respond to Gover- 
nor Morton’s call for troops. 

The townships and Wayne coun- 
ty paid $379,093 for soldiers’ boun- 
ties. These units raised $184,350 
for the relief of soldiers’ families, 
exclusive of the generous dona- 
tions of food, meat, clothing and 
fuel. 

Indiana counties paid about $15,- 
500,000 in bounties. Indiana fur- 
nished 138 regiments of infantry, 13 
cavalry regiments and 27 batteries 
of artillery. 

The state enrolled 208,367 men; 
11,718 re-enlisted; 24,416 were 
killed. Only 17,903 were drafted. 

Wayne county women who were 
members of aid societies or of aux- 
iliaties of the State Sanitary com- 
mission raised $11,800 in Decem- 
ber, 1863, for the relief of soldiers’ 
families and for hospital supplies. 


—Palladium-Item Photo 


A marker stands at the site of the entrance to Old Camp 


Wayne, at South Ninth and EB 


streets. A bronze plaque says 


that it was dedicated to those regiments organized and mustered 
into service there. They were the 16th, 36th, 57th, 69th, 84th, 


and 124th Indiana volunteer infantry regiments. 


The marker 


was provided by the W. P. Benton camp, No. 28, Sons of Union 
Veterans, and its auxiliary, No. 43. It was dedicated in 1926. 
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The prize banner of the state was 
awarded to Wayne county by the 
State Sanitary commission for this 
contribution. 


A Richmond company of 84 men 
was the first to arrive in Indianap- 
olis. Parts of companies were en- 
listed in Centerville and Cambridge 
City and arrived at Indianapolis 
with the Richmond company. 

The Wayne county companies 
formed part of the Highth Indiana 
Infantry commanded by Col. Wil- 
liam P. Benton. 


The site of the old fairgrounds, 
then south of the city, now south 
of South Ninth and E streets, was 
prepared as a military camp. It 
received the name, Camp Wayne 


A monument with a suitable in- 
scription marks the main entrance 
to the camp, in front of Hose House 
No. 4, South Ninth and E streets. 

Wayne county had a population 
of 29,558 in 1860, according to the 
United States census. The popula- 
tion of Richmond was 6,603. 

The assessed valuation of real 


estate and personal property in the 


entire county for that year was 
$14,683,237, and the total tax was 
$93,845. : 

The only county in Indiana which 
exceeded Wayne in population in 
1860 was Marion county, which 
listed 39,855. Close to Wayne coun- 
ty in population was Allen county, 
with 39,328 population. 

Owing to the rapid fall in eleva- 
tion between Wayne county and the 
Ohio river, the Whitewater river 
and its tributaries provided abun- 
dant water power for the develop- 
ment of industrial plants. 

Richmond was rated one of the 
important industrial centers of the 
state. 

Richmond was an important rail- 
road center in Indiana at the out- 
break of the Civil war. It was 
situated on a direct line from the 
Mississippi river to the Atlantic 
seaboard and from Cincinnati to 
Chicago. 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 


Some Copperhead Sentiment 
Was Found In Wayne County 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Wayne county was not spared an 
infiltration of Copperhead senti- 
ment. 


It is highly probable, although 
conclusive evidence is lacking, 
that a ‘“‘castle’’ of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle was organized 
in Abington township. 


The intense bitterness and preju- 
dice aroused by the conflict closed 
the lips of former members of the 
secret subversive order. 


The lapse of time did not encour- 
age them to talk. Consequently lit- 
tle information about local lodges 
was forthcoming. 


Whole families were torn apart 
by their views on slavery and se- 
cession. Membership in _ the 
Knights of the Golden Circle in- 
tensified the separation and also 
closed the lips of the members. 

William Dudley Foulke of Rich- 
mond, biographer of Governor Ol- 
iver P. Morton, who had access to 
material dealing with the Knights 
of the Golden Circle and to that 
period of Wayne county history, 
said: 

“All through the state wherever 
disloyal feeling existed it was 
naturally attributed to this secret 
order. 

“Thus, when, on May 2, 1863, 100 
men galloped through the town of 
Centerville, shouting for Jeff Da- 
vis, and a telegram was sent to 
Morton that armed ‘Butternuts’ 
were parading the streets, public 
rumor at once connected this with 
the Knights of the Golden Circle. 

Sent Soldiers 

“General (Milo 8S.) Hascall sent 

a detachment of soldiers from In- 
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Judge Lewis D. Stubbs, who ad- 
ministered the oath of allegiance 
and loyalty to some of the men ar- 
rested at Centerville in connection 
with a disturbance in May of 1863 
which was designed to stir sup- 
port for Jeff Davis and the South- 
ern Confederacy. 


dianapolis, and 16 men were ar- 
rested. 


‘“‘A number of leaders were com- 
pelled to mount a platform used 
for a pump in front of the court- 
house and take an oath of alle- 
giance and loyalty, wholly un- 
known to the statutes, which was 
prepared and administered by 
Lewis D. Stubbs, justice of the 
peace, who had come over for the 
purpose from Richmond.” 

Judge Stubbs, Richmond attor- 
ney, was the father of Mrs. Edna 
Cathell, Richmond artist, and the 
late Mrs. Ada Bernhardt, second 
librarian of the Morrisson-Reeves 
library of Richmond. 


Nineteen of the 27 individuals 
arrested for participating in the 
Centerville rumpus were turned 
over to Gen. Milo S. Hascall at 
Indianapolis. 


Hight were discharged because 
of their youth and the fact that 
they carried no firearms. 


After General Hascall had ques- 
tioned the 19 men, he released 12 
of them. Seven were held for later 
questioning. 

There is a discrepancy in the 
report of the number of men ar- 
rested in this incident. Mr. Foulke 
says 16 men were arrested. The 
Richmond Palladium says 27 were 
taken into custody. 


Although the state of Indiana 
was not under iaartial law, and 
the state and federal courts were 
operating, the prisoners were 
turned over to General Milo S. 
Hascall, of Indianapolis. 


Most Are Freed 

In its issue, May 22, 1863, the 
Richmond Palladium reported that 
participants in the riot had been 
dismissed. Two prisoners, one of 
them a deserter, were still held at 
Indianapolis. 

‘Tt is stated,’’ said the Palla- 
dium account, ‘‘that the five gen- 
tlemen who came home from In- 
dianapolis, under bonds to behave 
as becometh American citizens, 
are decidely moderate in their 
criticisms of the Abolition Gov- 
ernment, They begin to ap- 
preciate the power, if they have 
no respect for the dignity of the 
institution.’’ 


General Hascall instructed Mark 
Coffin, U. S. deputy marshal at 
Centerville, to return to the riot- 
ers the property taken from them 
at the time of their arrest. 

Hascall was a leader of a divi- 
sion in the Twenty-third corps 
serving under General Sherman 
in the Atlanta and Nashville cam- 


paigns, 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Confederates Tried To Use 
Secret Societies For Own Gain 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 40 
By Luther M. Feeger 

The anti-Union secret societies of 
the Civil war period were fronts 
through which the Confederates op- 
erated to help them overthrow the 
federal government. 

The Knights of the Golden Cir- 
cle, the Order of American Knights 
and the Sons of Liberty were more 
than political clubs. 

President Jefferson Davis of the 
Confederacy used them as centers 
to collect information about the 
plans of the federal government 
and to create unrest among civil- 
ians in the North. 

Just as Russian agents, profess- 
ing love for our system of govern- 
ment, bored into its departments, 
into churches, educational! institu- 
tions, labor unions, and Hollywood, 
the Confederates succeeded in dup- 
ing the Butternuts and Copper- 
heads into helping the cause of the 
rebellion. 

There are no documents proving 
the presence of a castle of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle in 
Abington. 
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Neither can one cite a record 
showing that members of the Ab- 
ington castle had been instructed 
in the spring of 1863 to stage a 
demonstration in Centerville, then 
the Wayne county seat. 


Fits Into Picture 


However, the Centerville parade 
fits nicely into a program of Con- 
federate officials to create civil dis- 
turbances in the North. 


They wanted to shake the faith of 
the people in President Lincoln and 
prepare a way for the success of 
the Northwestern Conspiracy. 


The demonstration of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle in 
Wayne county took place May 2, 
1863. 

Three days later, May 5, follow- 
ers of Clement L. Vallandigham, 
leader of the Copperhead move- 
ment in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
angered at his arrest by federal 
soldiers in Dayton, Ohio, set afire 
the plant of the Journal, Repub- 
lican newspaper, and other busi- 
ness buildings. , 

On July 8, Gen. John H. Mor- 
gan, Confederate raider, crossed 
the Ohio river into Indiana. Fol- 
lowing the pillage of the country- 
side, he fled into Ohio, and sub- 
Sequently was captured and im- 
prisoned in the Ohio State peni- 
tentiary. 


William Dudley Foulke, who stud- 
ied the secret subversive orders 
in the preparation of his _ biog- 
raphy of Governor Morton, said: 

“It was largely due to the en- 
couragement which these orders 
(Knights of the Golden Circle) had 
offered that General John Morgan 
invaded the state in July, 1863. 
Morgan did not, however, meet 
with the assistance he. expected. 
The Knights were silenced and the 
whole state was soon in arms to 
resist him.” 


The Abington paraders probably 
did not realize that they were pup- 
pets of high Copperhead officials 
and that they were assisting Con- 
federate officials in their plans 
for an armed invasion of Indiana 
by Generai Morgan. 


Ordinary members were kept in 
ignorance of the rea) purpose and 
treacherous designs of the {op of- 
ficials of the secret order. 


Most members considered the 
order to be a patriotic one which 
sought to protect their civil rights: 

Officials of the order encouraged 
them in that belief. 

The Centerville demonstration 
was one of many held in the Mid- 
dle West in 1863 in which loyal 
citizens permitted their partisan 
sentiments to get the better of 
their good judgment. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Morgan Raided In Indiana Soon 
After Incident In Centerville 


Editor’s Note: Following is anoth- 
er in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 41 
By Luther M. Feeger 

The timing of the Centerville 
demonstration of Copperheads, 
viewed in relation to the invasion 
of the state by Gen. John H. Mor- 
gan, seems to have been more 
than coincidental. 

The Centerville incident took 
place May 2, 1863. Two months 
later, July 9, General Morgan was 
on Indiana soil to begin a raid 
that carried him as far northeast 
as Harrison on the Indiana-Ohio 
line, about 40 miles southeast of 
Richmond. 

In the meantime, Capt. Thomas 
H. Hines, of the Confederate army, 
had been in Indiana on a secret 
mission for General Morgan. Cap- 
tain Hines later was one of the 
principal conspirators in the plot 
to overthrow various state govern- 
ments and establish the Northwest- 
ern Confederacy. 
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He joined General Morgan as he 
began his pillaging raid through 
southeastern Indiana. 


Conrad Baker, acting provost 
marshal for Indiana, is quoted as 
believing that there was an under- 
standing between General Morgan 
and the Knights of the Golden Cir- 
cle. 


The Richmond Jeffersonian, a 
Democratic newspaper, in its issue, 
May 7, 1863, minimized the dis- 
turbance caused by the Abington 
visitors in Centerville. 


“Our county seat, Centerville,’’ 
said the Jeffersonian, ‘‘was thrown 
into a high state of excitement on 
Saturday last, which soon spread 
to this city and neighboring towns 
and continued for a couple of days. 


Too Many Different Stories 


“It is very difficult to get a re- 
liable, unprejudiced account of the 
case, as there are a great many 
stories afloat in regard to it, and 
no two of them seem to agree in 
any particulars.”’ 


The Jeffersonian went on to say 
that ‘‘some of the persons .. . had 
butternuts on their persons. ... 


“It does not appear from any- 
thing we can learn that they 
threatened or molested anyone. 
What the particular object of the 
party was in coming to Centerville, 
on that occasion, it is difficult to 
get correct information. 


“Some say they came to have a 
‘surprise meeting,’ and expected 
someone to address them, and oth- 
ers supposed they had an evil de- 
sign of some kind on some of the 
people of this town. 


“The character of some of the 
men with the procession as good 
substantial citizens would forbid 
the idea that any wrong was in- 
tended and the whole thing was 
probably designed as a frolic. 


“We think it was a foolish move- 
ment in the present excited state 
of the country and had much bet- 
ter have been omitted, as it was 
not likely to be productive of any 
good.... 


“We hope that not more than 
two or three citizens of Abington 
township will visit Centerville at 
one time in the future, so that no 
more big ‘scares’ may be set up.”’ 


Our History Scrapbook:— 
Paper Felt Centerville 


Incident Exaggerated 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
organizations of the Civil war pe- 
riod which sought, as do the Com- 
munists of today, to overthrow the 
government, 


No. 42 
By Luther M. Feeger 

The Richmond Jeffersonian, a 
Democratic newspaper, believed 
that the Abington demonstration 
at Centerville on May 2, 1863, was 
magnified out of its true propor- 
tions by partisan politics. 

Its account was published on 
May 7, five days after the affair at 
Centerville in which a number of 
persons was arrested. Within two 
months, General John H. Morgan’s 
raids had carried him to the In- 
diana-Ohio border at Harrison. 

“Some of the malignant partisans 
about Centerville succeeded in hav- 
ing a number of Democrats shame- 
fully abused, dragged from their 
homes and imprisoued, and without 
cause. We suppose they feel hap- 
py about it,’”’ said the Jeffersonian. 

James Elder, owner and editor 
of The Jeffersonian, lacked the 
understanding of the subversive 
nature of the Copperhead move- 
ment. 

Governor Morton nad gained his 
information from the reports of 
agents who had penetrated nearly 
all of the ‘‘castles’’ of the Knights 
of the Golden Cross. 
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Governor Morton immediately 
ordered a detachment of troops 
sent to Centerville. 


Between 50 and 100 Richmond 
men came to Centerville to help 
repel the Copperheads. The True 
Republican, a Centerville newspa- 
per edited by Isaac H. Julian, re- 
ported: 

“The Butternuts in the mean- 
time had become frightened and 
had scattered but the Richmond 
and Centerville boys made a raid 
and captured one man who had 
lingered too long over drink and 
threw him in jail.” 

The True Republican said: 

“The leading Butternuts were 
unceremoniously collared and 
dragged like dogs to the courthouse 
yard, mounted on a cistern, made 
to hold up their hands and swear 
allegiance to their government. 

“A few refused to take the oath 
and were placed under arrest. But 
a more thoroughly scared and 
crestfallen set of wretches was 
never looked upon.’ 

Isaac H. Julian owned and edited 
The Indiana True Republican, a 
Centerville newspaper, from 1858 
to 1864. He purchased the Broad 
Axe Of Freedom, a newspaper at 
Richmond, and consolidated the 
two papers under the name of The 
Radical Republican. He was post- 
master at Centerville and at Rich- 
mond. 


The 


Copperhead Agitation 


Wayne County, Indiana 


and 


General Morgan's Raid 
Through 


Southern Indiana 


By 
LUTHER M. FEEGER 


PART TWO 
(43—88 AND INDEX) 


Alfred J. Lashley of Centerville intercedes for arrested Abington citizens. 
Partisan feeling in Wayne county. Destruction of Dayton newspapers. Valland- 
igham leads Copperhead movement. His activity in Wayne county; speech at 
Cambridge City. Killing of J. F. Bollmeyer, Dayton editor. General Ambrose 
E. Burnside, native of Union county, in command of the Department of the Ohio, 
proceeds against Copperhead movement. Richmond Jeffersonian wrecked by 
Union soldiers. General John H. Morgan’s raid. Companies organized in east- 
ern Indiana. Diary of Lewis D. Stubbs. General Morgan and staff set up head- 
quarters in Harrison, Ohio. Ohio. “Squirrel Hunters.” Index, Parts One and 
Two. 


All the articles are reprinted from The Palladium-ltem, Richmond, Indiana, 
in which they appeared originally in 1955. 
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Incident Exaggerated 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
organizations of the Civil war pe- 
riod which sought, as do the Com- 
munists of today, to overthrow the 
government. 
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understanding of the subversive 
nature of the Copperhead move- 
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agents who had penetrated nearly 
all of the ‘‘castles’’ of the Knights 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 


Details Of “Butternut Raid” 
In 1863 Published By Palladium 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 43 
By Luther M. Feeger 

This was one of the exciting in- 
cidents in Wayne county in the 
Civil war period. 

Details of the ‘‘Abington Butter- 
nut Raid,’’ as the Richmond Pal- 
ladium designated the disorder, 
were printed in its weekly issue, 
May 8, 1863. 

John M. Paxson, who had been 
in the butcher business with his 
father in Richmond, was Wayne 
county sheriff at the time of the 
parade. He served as sheriff until 
1866. 

Evidently Sheriff Paxson was not 
in Centerville when the parade took 
place. 

Sheriff Paxson’s second wife was 
Elizabeth Rattray, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Rattray, 
the former a pioneer weaver of 
Richmond. Paxson was the father 
of Mrs. Charles Kolp and the 
grandfather of Miss Elizabeth 
Kolp. 


Following his term as sheriff, 


Paxson was marketmaster and 
meat inspector in Richmond. He 
was in charge of the natural gas 
regulating station, Richmond ave- 
nue and Sheridan street, until 
shortly before his death in 1909. 


The Palladium’s raid story, May 
8, 1863, follows: 

On Saturday last (May 2), the 
Copperheads of the town of Abing- 
ton and vicinity, in this county, 
after deliberately concluding that 
they, like unto their beloved 
‘Southern brethren,’ had lost their 
rights, determined to arm them- 
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John M. _ Paxson, who was 
Wayne county sheriff at the time 
of the incident in Centerville in 
1863. 


EE 


selves with rifles, shotguns, and 
revolvers, and, with their cherished 
butternut breastpins sticking in 
their bosoms, to show their rebel 
sympathies, (just as though their 
hang dog countenances would not 
have indicated their tory position, 
without the necessity of hanging 
out the sign!) go in search of 
them. 


On Horses And In Wagons 
Accordingly, to the number of be- 
tween 40 and 60, on horseback and 
in wagons, they proceeded to our 
neighboring town of Centerville, 
that being the precise spot in Old 
Wayne, where one of their most 


sacred rights, the right to wear a 
butternut breastpin, the badge of 
traitors, was presumed to have 
been lost, in the following man- 
ner: 

About two weeks ago, two of 
the Copperhead persuasion came to 
Centerville, one of whom sported 
a butternut breastpin, and both 
made themselves as disagreeable 
as possible. 

They left town, when Jesse T. 
Williams, who was not at home 
when these Copperheads were blovi- 
ating in town, started after and 
overtook them about a mile out, 
called on them to halt which they 
did, demanded the secesh emblem 
to be handed over, and on refus- 
ing, Jesse took it away by force 
and brought the trophy back with 
him to Centerville. 

This was the foundation for the 
raid. Having arrived at the coun- 
ty seat, they came into town with 
drum and fife, their persons be- 
decked with butternuts, the colors 
(in their faces) heightened with 
baldface whisky, and shouting for 
Jeff Davis, Vallandigham, Voor- 
hees, and other congenial spirits. 

They drew up in front of a gro- 
cery, called for lager and got it, 
but the proprietor being a good 
Union man, would not permit them 
to drink in his house, and they 
were compelled to take it out in 
the street. 

Thus having their courage forti- 
fied, they proclaimed their errand 
to be, to rescue the captured em- 
blem, or to offer up Jesse as a 
sacrifice to their wrath. 

The writer was unable to find a 
definition of ‘‘bloviating.’”’ Jeff 
Davis was president of the Con- 
federacy. Vallandigham was a 
Copperhead leader of the Middle 
West. Voorhees was a member of 
the congress.) 


Our History Scrapbook :— 
Reinforcements From Richmond 


Were Sent Against Copperheads 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 44 
By Luther M. Feeger 
This is the second installment of 
the news story which the Richmond 
Palladium printed about the parade 


of Abington township individuals: 


through Centerville on May 2, 1863. 


Just about this time, a tele- 
graphic dispatch was sent to our 
city (Richmond) for assistance, 
when nearly 100 citizens, arming 
themselves with rifles, shotguns, 
muskets, etc., went over to the 
seat of war. 

On arriving at the Centerville 
depot, the little army from Rich- 
mond formed in line«of battle and 
charged the butternut invaders on 
the double-quick. 

They did not wait for the shock, 
hadn’t time to consult upon the or- 
der of their going, but went at 
once, skedaddled. 

An eye-witness told us that he 
never before witnessed what 
called ‘‘tall running.’’ 

The main body of the enemy 
escaped; but five of the copper- 
heads were overtaken, captured, 
and deposited in jail. The deputy 
U. S. marshal, Park Coffin, with 
Deputy Sheriff Page, and a posse 
of about 50 men, weit in pursuit. 

On approaching the town of Ab- 
ington, it was found that armed 
copperhead pickets were posted on 
its outskirts, who attempted to run, 
but the sight of a few cocked 
shooting - irons pointed towards 
them and the word ‘‘halt!”’ being 
whispered in their ears, they halted 
and five were made prisoners. 

Marching into Abington, some 16 


is 
a2 
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Gen. Milo S. Hascall, of Indian- 
apolis, to whom some of those 
arrested in the Centerville incident 
were turned over. 


or 18 more prisoners were taken, 
most of whom were armed with 
rifles, shotguns and ‘‘Benton’’ re- 
volvers, all of whom proved to 
have been in the Centerville raid. 


A leader, among the copperheads 
of Abington, two or three of his 
sons, and three others were made 
prisoners. 

They were all marched to Cen- 
terville and placed in jail. Twenty- 
seven prisoners were in the lock- 
up. at one time, all were citizens 
of Abington and vicinity with the 
exception of four or five. 

Fearing an attempt would be 
made to release the prisoners, the 
jail and all the approaches to Cen- 
terville were guarded, on Saturday 
night, Sunday and Sunday night. 


On Sunday afternoon, an extra 
train took reinforcements over to 
the seat of war, and quite a num- 
ber of armed citizens went there 
in their carriages and buggies. 

No further disturbance occurred, 
however, and the cheering news 
was brought to Richmond on Sun- 
day night at 12 o’clock: All is quiet 
on Noland’s Fork of Whitewater! 

Taken To Indianapolis 

On Monday morning 19 of the 
prisoners were turned over to 
General Hascall, at Indianapolis, 
and eight, in consideration of not 
being armed and of their youth, 
were released. 

On investigation by General Has- 
call, 12 more were released, and 
seven of the old copperheads, who 
had been learning the young ones 
to bite, were retained for punish- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous 
excitement that raged in our coun- 


ty, over this war demonstration 
of Jeff Davis’s sympathizing 
friends, we are gratified to an- 


nounce its quiet ending. 

The casualties are: a broken 
shotgun over a bruised copper- 
head, and 27 Coffin’d copperhead 
prisoners, who are all alive and 
have yet time to repent and turn 
from their evil ways, remembering 
that 
‘Whilst the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinners may return!” 

We have known ever since we 
first landed in Old Wayne, that 
the Abington hills and vales were 
rich and very productive; but 
never dreamed of such mineral 
wealth as the above raid was the 
means of developing thereabouts. 

Shotguns, rifles, revolvers, pow- 
der flasks and bottles filled with 
powder, bullets, buck-shot and 
bars of lead, were found in full 
growth in the fence corners, pow- 
erful soil that! 


Our History Scrapbook 
Recall How Butternut Breastpin 


Was Snatched Away From Woman 


A view of Whitewater college in Centerville, which is mentioned in the accompanying article. 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 45 
By Luther M. Feeger 

In the concluding portion of its 
piece about the Abington raid of 
Centerville, The Richmond Palla- 
dium, May 8, 1863, told about the 
part which a ‘“‘butternut breastpin’’ 
played in the incident. 

This portion of the article fol- 
lows: 


Among the numerous incidents, 
always happening in ‘‘times that 
try men’s souls,’’ we were told two 
that are worth repeating: 

A young copperhead, on being 
arrested, commenced blubbering, 
“O o ugh! if I’d a minded my 
mammy, and stayed at home and 
plowed, I wouldn’t got in this 
darn’d scrape!’’ His mother is a 
sensible woman, we’ll warrant. 

The other incident occurred in 
one of the stores in Centerville. 
Miss Ella Groves, who is attend- 
ing Whitewater college, happening 
in the store, a female copperhead 
entered who conspicuously sported 
the traitor-emblem, a _ butternut- 
breastpin in her bosom. 

As soon as Miss G. observed it, 
she asked her to remove the of- 
fensive thing, and on her refusal 
they both “went in on their 
muscle,’”? one to obtain and the 
other to retain possession of it. 
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In the scuffle the copperhead 
got hold of Miss Grove’s arm with 
her fangs and bit it; but Miss G. 
came out of the battle victorious, 
and triumphantly bore off the 
breastpin. 


Wound Is Dressed 


She stepped into the office of a 
physician, and got him to dress 
the wound, remarking that she had 
been bitten by a she copperhead. 


As soon as the Richmond boys 
heard of the exploit, they, with 
several of our Centerville neigh- 
bors, marched around to the col- 
lege, and she was called out and 
introduced to the Union crowd, 
when she exhibited the trophy. 


The boys gave the heroic young 
lady three cheers, and fired three 
rounds of musketry in honor of 
her spirit, and after two or three 
patriotic songs had been sung by 
the young ladies of the college, 
they retired. 


Details of the removal of a but- 
ternut pin by Miss Ella Groves 
were described by Isaac H. Julian 
in the May 14, 1863, issue of The 


Indiana True Republican, of Cen- 
terville, which he owned and 
edited. 

John Nixon oi Centerville, who 
owns a copy of this issue, placed 
it at the disposal of the writer of 
this article. 

The pin was removed after, not 
before, the arrival of the Richmond 
men who hastened to Centerville 
when they heard of the disturbance 
created by the Abington copper- 
heads. 

The article in the May 14 issue 
of The True Republican said: 

“The capture of that pin was not 
the work of Miss Groves only, she 
was assisted by two or three other 
young ladies of the college, viz: 
Misses Mary E. Kuhn, Fanny S. 
Hall, and Mattie Thomas, who held 
the hands of the Butternut girl 
while Miss G. took the pin. 

“Miss Hall, we understand, was 
also ‘bitten by the copperhead.’ 
We are further informed that the 
suggestion of capture was made 
by a soldier’s wife, of this place, 
Mrs. C. M. Willits, a patriotic, 
spirited lady. Let all have credit 
to whom it is due.” 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


A. J. Lashley, Father Of Centerville 


Teacher, Aided Prisoners’ Release 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 46 
By Luther M. TDsege> 

The imprisonment of a ‘itmber 
of Abington residents, suspected of 
being members of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle, for taking part 
in a demonstration in Centerville, 
May 2, 1863, had a disturbing ef- 
fect on Gov. Oliver P. Morton. 

He was a native of Centerville, 
practiced law in the Wayne county 
seat, numbered many of the arrest- 
ed persons as his friends, and 
probably was mortified that old 
neighbors were members of the 
secret order. 

At first the governor refused to 
talk to Centerville residents who 
appeared in his office to give their 
version of the episode. 

Some Centerville residents final- 
ly appealed to Alfred J. Lashley, 
a boyhood friend and schoolmate 
of the governor, to discuss the in- 
cident with him. 

Rejected Appointment 

Governor Morton and Mr. Lash- 
ley were intimate friends. The 
governor had offered Mr. Lashley 
an appointment, but he had de- 
clined it. 

Mr. Lashley’s trip to Gov. Mor- 
ton’s office in Indianapolis was of- 
ten discussed in the Lashley fam- 
ily. 

Miss Elizabeth Lashley of Cen- 
terville, a retired schoolteacher, is 
a daughter of Alfred J. Lashley. 
Her information about the incident 
and of her father’s visit to Gov. 
Morton came from her parents. 

She has written an interesting 
article which tells of the prompt 
action of Gov. Morton in releasing 
the prisoners following her father’s 
report to him about the shocking 
conditions in the Indianapolis pris- 
on, 


By Miss Elizabeth Lashley 

An incident occurred in Center- 
ville during the Civil war period 
which appeared to have grown out 
of the doctrine advocated by the 
secret societies which favored the 
Southern Confederacy. 

This proved to be a prank of 
boys and men from the vicinity of 
Abington. 

There was quite a number of 
them in the group that came rid- 
ing on horseback into Centerville 
with strands of butternuts hung 
around the necks of their horses. 

The butternut was the symbol of 
the southern societies and _ their 
sympathizers, 

This incident was reported to the 


Alfred J. Lashley of Centerville, 85 years old when th 
ture was taken, was a boyhood friend of Governor Morton. 
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Lashley’s presentation of the facts resulted in Governor Morton’s 
order to release the prisoners from an Indianapolis jail and to 


send them home. 


State department at Indianapolis 
and troops were immediately dis- 
patched to Centerville and Abing- 
ton to capture these men and bring 
them to the prison in Indianapolis. 


The local citizens who knew these 
men felt sure they were not dis- 
loyal and the affair was looked 
upon locally as simply a prank. 

Efforts were made by local citi- 
zens to gain an audience with Gov. 
Morton in behalf of these impris- 
oned men. He refused to see these 
people. 

Later Thomas Wilson, then a 
“Justice of the peace’’ in Center- 
ville, was prevailed upon to visit 
the governor in an effort to seek 
their release. He was also refused 
an audience. 

My father, Alfred Lashley, who 
was a boyhood friend and school- 
mate of Governor Morton, was 
asked by interested citizens to try 


and see the governor and explain 
the situation. 


He was able to gain an audience 
with the governor. Since Governor 
Morton was a citizen of Centerville, 
he knew many of these boys and 
men from the neighboring commu- 
nity of Abington as did my father. 


. When my father was asked by 
the doorkeeper at the governor’s 
office, who wished to.see the gov- 
ernor and gave his name, he heard 
the governor say, ‘‘Yes, show him 
in. I’ll get the truth of this affair 
now.” 

During their conversation, Gov- 
ernor Morton asked my father if 
he wouldn’t go down to the prison 
and see these men and then report 
back to him. He furnished a guard 
to go to the prison with my father 
and return. 

The prisoners and my father had 
a long talk and of course the men 


were delighted to see my father 
and hear from home, 

The conditions at this prison 
were deplorable. The men were 
dirty, unshaven and had no uten- 
sils with which to eat their food. 

They were using their hands to 
eat and were not being furnished 
water with which to wash after 
eating. Of course my father was 
shocked at finding such conditions 
and promised these men he would 
do all that he could in their behalf. 

When my father returned from 
the prison and was again ushered 
into Governor Mortor’s office, his 
remark to the governor was: 

“By the gods, Ob, I never 
thought it was in you. You have 
eaten in the homes of many of 
these men.”’ 

Both men were emotionally upset 
by this interview. 

The governor was shocked and 
grieved at my father’s report of 
the conditions and the plight of 
these men from his home commu- 
nity. Both he and my father felt 
sure the men were innocent of any 
disloyal intent. 

Finally he told my father to hur- 
ry on home or the men would get 
home before he did. 

Having arrived home on a late 
afternoon train, my father went 
down to the depot to meet the eve- 
ning train to see if the men would 
arrive. 

The govenor had truly kept his 
word for as the train pulled into 
the station all the imprisoned men 
alighted. 

Governor Morton’s parting words 
to my father were, and I have 
heard them often quoted, ‘‘These 
are troublous times Alf. Be care- 
ful what you do or say,” 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 
Partisan Feeling Widespread 
Here During Civil War Period 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 47 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Partisan feeling was not confined 
to the political arena in the Civil 
war period. It cropped out in 
schools' and churches. 


Members of families became es- 
tranged}. over ‘the issues of seces- 
sion, emancipation of slaves, the 
right of the government to draft 
men for military service, and war 
taxation. 


Newspapers pulled no punches in 
their denunication of members of 
the opposite political party. 

Community life was charged with 
hatred and bitterness. 

An editorial in The Richmond 
Palladium, Apr. 24, 1863, will serve 
as an example of the fiery and 
controversial sentiment. 

Its text follows: 

“The (Richmond) Telegram no- 
tices a small cropping out of the 
Jeffersonian’s teachings at Abing- 
ton, in this county. 

“Tt appears that the United 
Brethren church there, had been 
used by the Union men for holding 
a meeting therein ... and the Un- 
ion ladies were going to clean it 
up. 

Took Possession 

“The women of the copperhead 
stripe determined that the ‘Aboli- 
tionists’ should not cleanse the 
sanctuary, and so they took pos- 


session themselves and prevented 
the Union ladies from doing the 
work. 


“As a sample of the spirit of 
the she-copperheads the Telegram 
says that one of them was taken 
to task for her profanity by one 
of the Union ladies, who observed, 
‘Sister ——, I am surprised at 
you, I thought you was a Chris- 
tian!’ ‘Christian be d——,’ hissed 
the she-copperhead, ‘Christianity is 
about played out in Abjngton!’ 

“Finding their errand thus 
thwarted the Union ladies retired, 
under a shower of brickbats, clubs, 
and other missiles thrown at them 
by these frail copperhead females. 


“We understand that another 
crop a* the same kind of fruit was 
harvested at the same place, on 
the latter part of last week. 

‘“‘A Union lady, who had been 
teaching school to the general sat- 
isfaction of the citizens in Abing- 
ton for some time, incurred the 
displeasure of the copperheads 
there for the only reason that she 
was for the Union established by 
our fathers, and for the speedy 
crushing out of this wicked and 
causeless rebellion. 

Dismissed From Job 

“‘For this reason, she became in- 
competent to teach the children of 
copperheads, and was dismissed 
from the school! 

“Abington is not alone in its 
manifestations of hatred to loyal- 
ty. 
‘“‘We see by the Dayton Journal, 
that, beceuSe a young Vallanding- 
ham viper got roughly handled by 
the loyal boys of the school for 


wearing a butternut emblem, the 
school] trustees, who are copper- 
heads, ordered that all emblems 
of our nationality, as designated 
by red, white and blue ribbons, 
should be stripped from the necks 
of the loyal school girls, thus plac- 
ing the insignia of the Union un- 
der the same ban as that of 
Dixie, in order to appease the par- 
ents of this young copperhead! 

“From the signs of the times, 
of which the above are _ speci- 
mens, the sowing to the wind by. 
the tories and demagogues of the 
Democratic party, is producing 
its inevitable crop of whirlwind, 
which will whirl these scoundrels 
and many of their deluded follow- 
ers out of existence. 

“The time is coming, and now 
is, when treason will not be tol- 
erated in the least, by those who 
are loyal. 

“In the significant language of 
Gen. Burnside: ‘It must be dis- 
tinctly understood that treason, 
expressed or implied, will not be 
tolerated in this department’.”’ 


The complete name of the Tele- 
gram was The Quaker City Tele- 
gram, later The Richmond Tele- 
gram, and its first issue ap- 
peared July 4, 1862. It was owned 
by Calvin R. Johnson, Thomas 
L. Baylies and Robert Howard. 

The Jeffersonian was founded as 
a Democratic newspaper in 1836. 
It did not appear in 1839, but was 
revived in 1840 by Samuel E. Per- 
kins, later a judge of the Indiana 
Supreme court. James Elder edit- 
ed the paper until 1864 when it 
ceased publication. 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 


Secret Societies Of Civil War 
Actually Tools Of Confederacy 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles con- 
cerning subversive organizations 
during the Civil War period which 
sought, as do the Communists of 
today, to overthrow the govern- 
ment. 


No. 48 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The disorder created in Center- 
ville on May 2, 1868, presumably 
by members of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle of Abington town- 
ship, was typical of violence and 
terrorism in other parts of the 
Middle West. 

The secret societies supporting 
the southern cause and a peace-at- 
any-price policy masqueraded 
under a cloak of loyalty to the 
principles of freedom and support 
of the American system. 

They were tools of the Confed- 
eracy which hoped to use them as 
auxiliaries in overthrowing the 
government and ultimately estab- 


lishing a so-called Northwestern. 


Confederacy. 


Modern Communists penetrate 
organized groups to spread their 
doctrine through the members 
so as to use them ultimately for 
the overthrow of our government. 


Capt. Thomas H. Hines, one of 
the most accomplished spies and 
undercover workers of the Con- 
federacy, kept in touch with 
the heads of the subversive orders. 

The situation had become such 
a threat to the Union in 1863 that 
civil and military leaders in the 
northern states favored suppres- 


sion of the subversive secret so- 
cieties, 


General O. B. Willcox issued 
General Order No. 5, June 30, 1863, 
for the suppression of secret polit- 
ical societies. He promised they 
would be ‘‘put down by all the mili- 
tary power of the district, if need 
be.”’ 


“We are and always have been 
in favor of an open and above 
board policy in regard to traitor 
sympathizers,’’” commented the 


‘Richmond Palladium, July 3, 1863. 


The newspaper said the order was 
“sensible” and ‘‘timely.’’ 

“It should not be a secret that 
we will not deal with or counte- 
nance them in any respect, and 
this _ course we have uniformly 
advised until they cease their evil 
practices and repent and turn from 
their evil ways.” 


The text of General Order No. 5 
follows: 

Headquarters Dist. Ind. and Mich., 
Department of the Ohio, 
Indianapolis, June 30, 1863. 
General Order No. 5. 

The peace of Indiana has lately 
been disturbed by violence, mur- 
der and other acts contrary to 
law, and having their origin in cer- 
tain secret political societies, clubs 

or leagues. 

The common safety now de- 
mands that all such associations 
should be discontinued, no matter 
to what political party they may 
belong. 

They are a constant source of 
dread and mistrust, and divide and 
provoke hostility between neigh- 


bors, weaken the dignity and power 
of courts of justice, and expose 
the country to martial law, and 
discourage the people from enlist- 
ing in defense of the nation. 
Used For Wrong Purposes 

No matter how honestly or 
worthy may have been the reason 
for such societies in the beginning, 
their very secrecy and the oaths 
they impose do enable wicked men 
to use them unto unlawful ends, 
and pervert them into public nui- 
sances, 

All good objects can be accom- 
plished openly, and none but the 
enemies of their country ever need 
disguise. 

It is perfectly plain that such 
Secret organizations are both dan- 
gerous and beyond the ordinary 
grasp of the law; they are, there- 
fore, declared to be hostile and 
will be put down by all the mili- 
tary power of the district, if.need 
be. 

I invoke against said secret so- 
cieties the good influence and 
active aid of all men who are 
friendly to the Union to discontinue 
and peaceful break up such organ- 
izations within the limits of the dis- 
trict, and I call upon the members 
thereof speedily to withdraw from 
their dark meetings and openly 
show that their intentions and acts 
are such as may become the true 
and loyal citizens of a country 
whose freedom and integrity they 
will maintain against all enemies 
whatsoever, and before the eyes of 
the world. 

Signed, 

O. B. Willcox, Brig. Gen. Com’d’g 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 
Recall Fire At Dayton Newspaper 
Started By Copperheads In 1863 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles con- 
cerning subversive organizations 
of the Civil war period which 
sought, as do the Communists of 
today, to overthrow the govern- 
ment. 


No. 49 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Life and property quickly be- 
come insecure if citizens permit 
the operation of subversive move- 
ments in their communities. 

Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man ridiculed the threat to nation- 
al security in the operation of Rus- 
sian agents and fellow travelers. 

It took a Hiss case and sensa- 
tional disclosures of disloyalty in 
high places"to arouse officialdom 
to the menace of Russian intrigue 
and espionage. 

Many people of the North did 
not realize that the schemes of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle and 
of the Copperhead leaders were 
directed by high Confederate of- 
ficials. 

The disturbance, created in Cen- 
terville by Copperheads’= and 
Knights of the Golden Circle, was 
merely one of many which took 
place all over the country in 1863. 

The plant of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Journal, a Republican newspaper, 
and nearby buildings were de- 
stroyed May 5, 1863, by fire, which 
a Copperhead mob started. This 
took place three days after the 
Centerville raid. 

Account Published 

The Richmond Palladium print- 
ed the following about the Dayton 
fire: 

“The tory Vallandigham was ar- 
rested on Tuesday morning last, by 
an order from Gen. Ambrose Burn- 
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side, and conveyed to Cincinnati 
and confined in a ‘bastile.’ 

‘“‘His Copperhead friends raised 
a mob and completely destroyed 
the Dayton Journal (Republican) 
office. Set it on fire and destroyed 
the building, together with the 
buildings adjoining. The loss of 
property is estimated at $39,000. 

‘‘Martial law. has been declared 
in Montgomery county—the Day- 
ton Empire (Democratic) sup- 
pressed, and its editor taken to 
jail, and about thirty of the ring- 
leaders of the mob arrested. 

“The buildings destroyed were 
the entire wooden row from the 
Philips House south to the alley.’’ 

The Dayton Journal, May 8, 
1941, printed the following account 
of the fire which had destroyed its 
plant, May 5, 1863: 

“About dark, a_ swivel was 
brought into the street from the 
Empire (Democratic newspaper) 
office and fired several times to 
bring together a crowd. By 8 
o’clock, the crowd in front of the 
Empire office numbered between 
300 and 400, making the night 
hideous with their cries. 

“The assault on The Journal, 
across the street, was commenced 
with stones and occasional shots of 
pistols. Pistol shots, however, be- 
came more and more frequent aft- 
er a time anc: there were not less 
than 200 shots fired through the 
windows of the building. 

“Arms had been provided these 
rowdies, who had been supplied 
with whisky during the day to pre- 
pare them for the work of destruc- 
tion at night, regardless of all the 
terrible consequences that might 
follow. 

“As soon as it was ascertained 
that there were no persons in the 


building, as that was doubtless the 
object of the firing through the 
windows, the mob crossed the 
street to The Journal office, forced 
open the doors and after destroy- 
ing what they could lay their 
hands upon, set fire to the build- 
ing in several different places. 


“By 10 o’clock the building was 
entirely consumed. The fire com- 
municated with several adjoining 
buildings which also were burned 
to the ground. That the burning 
of The Journal was prearranged by 
cooler heads during the day, we 
have no doubt. 


“The whole proceeding gives 
abundant evidence of this. The 
telegraph wires were cut and the 
track of the Hamilton & Dayton 
railroad was torn up, in order to 
delay the arrival of soldiers ex- 
pected from Cincinnati. 

“These facts show conclusively 
that others were concerned in it. 
We trust and believe that those 
who are really responsible as well 
as their drunken tools, will be 
brought to justice. 

“Following the destruction of 
the newspaper, a committee 
brought Major William Bickham 
out of the Union army and towns- 
people subscribed funds to restart 
the paper. It was published in 
tabloid sheet until July 28, 1863 
when it resumed full size. 

“Nearly one year after the burn- 
ing of The Journal, a Union mob 
marched on The Empire plant 
on Mar. 3, 1864 and destroyed 
most of its equipment. 

“In a riot connected with the 
case Daniel Cagle was killed and 
Julius Ogier was critically wound- 
ed. A number of other persons 
were shot. The paper then was 
ordered suppressed.’’ 


Our History Scrapbook: — 


Clement L. Vallandigham Rated 
As Most Obnoxious Copperhead 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 50 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Supporters of President Lincoln 
rated Clement L. Vallandigham 
the most obnoxious of the Copper- 
head leaders. He was a native of 
Ohio, a lawyer by profession. 

He represented Columbian coun- 
ty in the Ohio legislature. He 
moved to Dayton in 1847 where 
he managed The Empire, a Dem- 
ocratic newspaper, successfully for 
two years. He returned to the 
practice of law in 1849 and was 
elected to the house of representa- 
tives in 1856. 

He was a member of the con- 
gress at the outbreak of the war. 
He opposed the war as unconstitu- 
tional and bitterly attacked Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

Early in the war, Vallandig- 
ham denied he was a member of 
the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
a secret subversive organization. 
But by Feb. 22, 1864, he had be- 
come supreme commander of the 
Sons of Liberty, by far the most 
vicious and dangerous of the se- 
cret subversive orders of the Civil 
war period. 

He was associated with Capt. 
Thomas H. Hines, a top Confed- 
erate spy and raider in working 
out details of the Northwest Con- 
spiracy, which failed miserably in 
its object of dividing the states of 
the Northwest. 

Famous Order Recalled 

The efforts of the Copperheads 
to discourage enlistments in the 
Union army and to induce North- 
ern soldiers to desert brought 
about the famous General Order 
No. 38. 

It was issued by Gen. Ambrose 
E. Burnside in Ohio, Apr. 13, 1863. 
The paragraph in the order, which 
eventually had the most interest 
for the people of Dayton, accora- 
ing to Harvey Crew’s “History of 
Dayton,’’ was the following one: 

“The habit of declaring sympa- 
thy for the enemy will no longer 
be tolerated in this department. 
Persons committing such offenses 
will at once be arrested with a 
view of being tried as above stat- 
ed, or sent beyond our lines into 
the lines of their friends. It must 
be distinctly understood, that trea- 
son, expressed or implied, will not 
be tolerated in this department.” 

General Burnside’s command ex- 
tended over Ohio, Indiana, TIlli- 
nois and Kentucky. 

Vallandigham denounced Order 
No. 38 as a usurpation of arbitrary 
power and advised the people: 
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Clement L. Vall 


andigham, reproduced from a photo pro- 


vided by the library of the Ohio Historical society, Columbus. 
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“The sooner the people inform 
the minion of usurped power that 
they will not submit to such re- 
strictions upon their liberties, the 
better.”’ 

In a speech at Mt. Vernon, May 
1, 1863, Vallandigham referred to 
the war, as cruel, wicked, unneces- 
sary; “a war not being waged for 
the preservation of the Union; a 
war for the purpose of crushing 
out liberty and the establishment 
of despotism.’’ 

He branded President Lincoin 


“King Lincoln” and asked the peo- 
ple to remove him from the 
“‘throne’’ by means of the ballot 
box. He spit on Order No. 38. 

In a speech at Dayton, Vallan- 
digham denounced General Burn- 
side as ‘‘a usurper of American 
freedom.’’ General Burnside or- 
dered a detachment of 150 soldiers 
to Dayton who arrested Vallandig- 
ham, placed him on a special 
train and took him to a military 
prison in Cincinnati for trial be- 
fore a Military Commission. 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 
Vallandigham’s Arrest Angered 
Copperheads Of Miami Valley 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 51 
By Luther M. Feeger 

The arrest of Clement L. Val- 
landigham at his home in Dayton 
on orders of Gen. Ambrose E. 
Burnside, commander of the Mili- 
tary Department of the Ohio, 
aroused the anger of the Copper- 
heads in the Miami valley. 

They set fire to the plant of the 
Dayton Journal, Republican news- 
paper, and adjacent buildings. 

The Cincinnati Daily Gazette, in 
its issue, May 6, 1863, printed a 
dispatch from Dayton, dated May 
5, which said crowds had gathered 
on the street corners of Dayton all 
day denouncing the manner of Val- 
landigham’s arrest. 

Many Copperheads living in the 
rural areas arrived in Dayton dur- 
ing the day. 

A special train of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Dayton railroad 
arrived in Dayton at 3 o’clock in 


the morning, Tuesday, May 5. A| 


company of the 115th Ohio Regi- 
ment of Militia marched to Val- 


landigham’s home, but was denied | 


entrance. 

He shouted, ‘‘Asa, Asa, Asa,” 
and fired a pistol. In a few min- 
utes the fire bells began to ring. 
He was hurried to a train, taken 
to Cincinnati and placed in a mili- 
tary prison. No one knows what 
he meant by shouting ‘‘Asa.”’ 

That night, the Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette said, a crowd assembled 
in front of the Journal (Republi- 
can) office. Men began throwing 
stones, breaking windows and 
doors. Following the firing of shots 
the torch was applied to the Jour- 
nal plant which was gutted. 

Called Premeditated 

The Daily Cincinnati Gazette, 
May 7, said the incendiarism of 
the mob was premeditated and 
that ‘‘malice led them to seek the 
destruction of the entire city.” 

A detachment of the 115th Ohio 
Militia Regiment, which arrived at 
10 p. m., guarded the scene of the 
fire. Hoses of the fire companies 
were cut, fire engines disabled, 
and firemen threatened. 

“One of the aggravating features 
connected with the riot,’’ Harvey 
Crew said in his ‘‘History of Day- 
ton,’’ ‘‘was that there was appar- 
ently no effort made by the city 
administration to prevent the or- 
ganization of the mob or to dis- 
suade it from perpetrating the 
crime.”’ 

The Richmond Palladium re- 
ferred to the incident as follows: 


Robert Morrisson, in a photo reproduced from a large paint- 


ing in Morrisson-Reeves library. 


Morrisson’s belief that a longer 


sentence should have been given to Clement L. Vallandigham is 


mentioned in the accompanying 


“The tory Vallandigham was ar- 
rested on Tuesday morning last, 
by an order from General Burn- 
side, and conveyed to Cincinnati 
and confined in a ‘bastile.’ 

“His Copperhead friends raised 
a mob and completely destroyed 
the Dayton Journal office, set it 
on fire and destroyed the building, 
together with the buildings adjoin- 
ing’. The loss of property is esti- 
mated at $30,000. 

‘Martial law has been declared 
in Montgomery county, the Dayton 
Empire suppressed, and its editor 
taken to jail, and about 30 of the 
ringleaders of the mob arrested. 

“The buildings destroyed were 
the entire wooden row from the 
Phillips house south to the alley.” 

Montgomery county was placed 
under martial law by General 


article. 


Burnside, May 6, 1863. The order 
was lifted June 21, 1863. 


Vallandigham was found guilty 
by a military commission of ut- 
tering disloyal sentiments and was 
ordered held in confinement for the 
duration of the war. He was or- 
dered sent to Fort Warren in Bos- 
ton Harbor. 

President Lincoln reviewed his 
case and ordered him banished to 
the South. Vallandigham was set 
free on the Shelbyville, Tenn., pike 
and presently was at the head- 
quarters of Gen. Braxton Bragg. 

The Richmond Palladium, May 
15, 1863, commenting on Vallan- 
digham’s appeal to Ohio Copper- 
heads to be true to their princi- 
ples, said it hoped that his sen- 
tence would be: ‘‘Two years on 
Tortugas Island, and, as our old 
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friend Robert Morrisson remarked 
by way of amendment, ‘it should 
be two years or during the war.’ ”’ 


Morrisson was one of the most 
influentiat Friends of the commu- 
nity and an exceedingly liberal 
friend of the widows and orphans 
of the Union soldiers. He gave 
the Morrisson-Reeves library to 
the city and Wayne township. 

Presently Vallandigham was on 
his way to Canada. While there 
he was nominated as governor by 
Ohio Democrats but was defeated. 
He returned to Ohio in 1864. 

Vallandigham died in June, 1871, 
from a wound inflicted by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a shotgun. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Copperhead Leader Was Heard 
At Cambridge Meeting In 1862 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the Civ- 
il war period which sought, as do 
the Communists of today, to over- 
throw the government. 


No. 52 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Clement L. Vallandigham of Day- 
ton, prominent Democrat and the 
leader of the Copperhead move- 
ment in the Middle West, spoke at 
a mass meeting which the party 
conducted in Cambridge City, Nov. 
15, 1862. 


The meeting was arranged as a 
celebration of the Democratic vic- 
tory in the Indiana election which 
sent nominees of that party to the 
state house and gave the Demo- 
crats a majority in the Indiana 
house of representatives and in the 
joint session with the senate. 

Other speakers at the Cambridge 
City meeting were Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, Democratic nominee for 
governor in 1860; Jason B. Brown 
of Jackson county, familiarly 
known as ‘‘Bozo Brown,” and a bit- 
ter foe of Morton; Harrison H. 
Dodd, grand commander of the Or- 
der of American Knights; George 
H. Pendleton of Ohio, a friend of 
Vallandigham and the Democratic 
nominee for the vice-presidency in 
1864, and others. 

Vallandigham, who violently op- 
posed the prosecution of the Civil 
war, told his Cambridge City audi- 
ence that-it was illegal to compel 
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the southern states to remain in 
the Union. 

In its Nov. 21, 1862, issue, The 
Richmond Palladium quoted the 
Cincinnati Commercial, which in 
turn attributed its report of the 
Vallandigham speech to an article 
that had appeared in the State 
Sentinel, as follows: 

Hits Abolitionist Churches 

“The railroads, the banks, the 
telegraph lines, the express com- 
panies, and another element that of 
late had defiled itself in the land, 
the church, were all arra yed 
against the people . . . It is time 
to abolish the Abolitionist churches. 
Refuse them support... . 

“‘Never in the history of the world 
was there a period when the Aboli- 
tionist press teemed with such 
wickedness. The end and aim 
seemed to be to incite to mobs 
and murder.” 

Vallandigham denounced bitterly 
the course of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial and charged that paper 
with the murder of J. F. Bollmeyer 
of the Dayton Empire, a Demo- 
cratic paper. (Descendants of Boll- 
meyer lived in Richmond). 

“The railroads had lent their in- 
fluence . . . These railroad man- 
agers must be made to know and 
feel that there are more Butternuts 
and Copperheads to travel and to 
do the business of the country, than 
there are of their opponents. 

“Proscription has been another 
means used. Men were proscribed 
in every way. His advice was to 
meet proscription with proscrip- 
tion.’’ 
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The Richmond Palladium quoted 
the Commercial as saying: 


“Having raised the false cry of 
proscription of Democrats, Mr. 
Vallandigham calls upon them to 
proscribe those persons and things 
pointed out as antagonistic to them. 


“The appearance is that he is 
laboring diligently to get up civil 
war in the North in the aid of the 
Southern rebellion. 


“That any citizen of Ohio should 
do such a thing seems almost too 
monstrous for belief, but the ten- 
dency, if not the intent, of such 
harangues as that at Cambridge 
City, from which we quote, is to 
excite disturbances that would 
shake the foundations of society in 
the midst of which we are, is too 
obvious to require argument or il- 
lustration. 

‘Pendleton and Hendricks were 
there as the additional oratorical 
guns that went off on this occa- 
sion. 


‘The ‘Little Giant,’ the brass can- 
non from Boston, exhibited the 
spunk of its namesake, by wouna- 
ing two or three of its operators, 
thus admonishing them that they 
should be ‘prepared to sacrifice 
party organizations and platforms 
on the altar of their country,’ in- 
stead of celebrating a ‘partisan tri- 
umph in times like this.’ We were 
not at all surprised.” 


Cheers for Jeff Davis and curses 
for abolitionists ‘‘seemed to be the 
special duty of both speakers and 
hearers.’’ 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Democrats Welcomed Name Of 
“Butternuts’, News Story Said 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other article about subversive or- 
ganizations of the Civil war period 
which sought, as do the Commu- 
mists of today, to overthrow the 
government, 


No. 53 
By Luther M. Feeger 

In its issue of Nov. 28, 1862, The 
Richmond Palladium continued its 
publication of the Indianapolis 
Journal’s description of the Demo- 
cratic jubilee at Cambridge City in 
connection with the party’s victory 
in the October election. This por- 
tion of the article said: 

“They all rejoiced in their shame 
and delighted in calling each other 
‘Butternuts,’ ‘Traitors,’ ‘Disunion- 
ists,’ etc. A string of butternuts 
about six feet long was suspended 
above the faint imitation of the 
American flag which waved over 
their place of meeting. 

“But to fully appreciate the 
moral tone of the meeting it will 
be necessary to give some history 
of their conduct during the day 
and evening on the streets. 

“By 10 o’clock in the morning 
there were crowds from 20 to 50 
gathered in front of the saloons 
(of which we have six) fully 
steamed by sod corn whisky, talk- 
ing in the most boisterous and 
noisy manner possible. 
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“About noon the grand proces- 


sion, which formed east of the city 
and numbered some 60 wagons and 
carriages, moved through the town 
amidst the most hideous and un- 
earthly hallooing and howling ever 
heard outside of Pandemonium. 


“They proceeded to the ‘Grand 
Temple of Democracy’ prepared 
expressly for the occasion, which 
by the way, was the depot of the 
Short Line Railroad, poorly lighted 
and without window lights. 


“During the whole afternoon 
there was a constant stream of 
drunken, noisy men, passing to and 
from the different saloons to the 
‘Grand Temple,’ insulting every re- 
spectable looking person they met. 


“Towards evening the scenes 
along Main street beggared de- 
scription. Not less than 30 men 
were lying dead drunk within the 
distance of two squares, while 
those who were able to get about 
were standing in almost every posi- 
tion except on their heads. 

“Disgusting’’ Conduct Hit 

“Had the inmates of 100 mad 
houses been turned loose and 
doubly maddened by bad whisky 
their conduct could not have been 


more disgusting and outrageous 
than was that of these men. 


the number of fights, as fighting 
appeared to be the order of the 
day, and their own leaders had to 
beg them ‘for God’s sake to de- 
sist,’ telling them they ‘would dis- 
grace the party and its leaders by 
such conduct.’ 


‘“‘The drunkenness here last Sat- 
urday was not confined to those 
who made no pretensions to re- 
spectability, but all classes were 
drunk. Men whose property has 
given them position and influence 
at home, were here beastly drunk. 


“This is the character of the 
people who claim to be the only 
party capable of administering the 
laws of this country. 


“‘These are the men who propose 
‘compromising’ with Jeff Davis and 
his horde of followers, and then 
hanging President Lincoln and his 
cabinet officers. 


“Such was a part of the pro- 
gramme as announced by one of 
their speakers and applauded by 
the whole audience. I do not be- 
lieve that a parallel to the con- 
duct here on that day was ever 
witnessed before in a civilized com- 
munity. 


‘The above description is by no 
means exaggerated, but a fair and 
candid statement of their whole 


‘It would be impossible to give| proceedings.” 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Republican 


Press Hit 


Vallandigham’s Speech 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other article about subversive or- 
ganizations of the Civil war period 
which sought, as do the Commu- 
nists of today, to overthrow the 
government. 


No. 54 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The Democratic mass meeting at 
Cambridge City, Nov. 15, 1862, to 
celebrate the party’s victory at the 
polls was largely attended. The 
chief speaker was Clement L. Val- 
landigham of Dayton. 

Republican newspapers played 
up the excesses of the gathering 
and deplored Vallandigham’s pres- 
ence and the nature of his remarks. 

The Richmond Palladium and 
the New Castle Courier were par- 
ticularly bitter in their denuncia- 
tion of Vallandigham and of the 
policies which he advocated. 

In the Dec. 21, 1862, issue of the 
Richmond Palladium, the editor re- 
plied to the explanation which 
James Elder, editor of The Jeffer- 
sonian, the Democratic paper, had 
given of the incident: 

“Elder, of the Jeffersonian, is 
laboring diligently to invent some 
excuse, behind which his party can 
hide, from the disgrace brought 
upon it- by those who participated 
in the Vall-drunkification at Cam- 
bridge City recently. 

“Clear As Mud’’ 

“He says, by way of excuse, that 
he has seen at the Quaker Yearly 
Meeting many drunken men, sev- 
eral who had to be taken to the 
Calaboose, and concludes there 
would be equally as much reason 
in charging Quakers with drunk- 
eness as to charge the Breck- 
Bright-Vallandighammers with be- 
ing drunk!! Clear as mud... 4 

“We are willing to bet our old 
hat that the editor of the Jeffer- 
sonian never was drunk at a Quak- 
er Meeting.” 
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Commenting editorially on the 
appearance of Vallandigham at 
Cambridge City, the Courier of 
New Castle, in its issue, Nov. 27, 
said in part: 

“The account given in the Demo- 
cratic journals of the speeches 
made, together with the wild en- 
thusiasm awakéned by the appear- 
ance of Vallandigham, the Great 
High Priest of the occasion, is 
enough to make the whole affair 
stink in the nostrils of decency for 
a generation to come, at least. 

“Rome burning and Nero fid- 
dling, as an example of depravity, 
has lost its pre-eminence when 
American citizens delight to honor 
a miserable demagogue (to use the 
mildest possible term), who, as a 
public man cannot point to a single 
patriotic act since the war hegan, 
but has been untiringly persistent 
in his labors to thwart the govern- 
ment in its efforts to crush the 
rebellion.’’ 

Letter Published 

In the issue of Nov. 20, 1862, the 
Courier printed a letter, signed 
Moniter, describing what the au- 
thor said was ‘‘the grand butter- 
nut jollification at Cambridge City 
on the 15th inst.’ 

“‘On arriving at the toll gate be- 
tween Dublin and Cambridge City, 
the toll man Said the toll was paid 
at the gate for all who were go- 
ing to the jollification. That was 
the first time that Democracy was 
ever worth 10 cents to me. 

“In a few minutes I was in the 
midst of a drunken rabble, in the 
center of the city. . . . There were 
about 2,000 persons in attendance— 
one-third of whom were drunk, 
nearly one-third getting drunk, and 
one-third sober Republicans.” 

The two issues of the New Cas- 
tle Courier were made available to 
The Palladium-Item Dyao Marae 
Feemster, Cambridge City attor- 
ney. 


Our History Scrapbook: 


Lincoln Administration Hit At 
Cambridge City Meeting In 1863 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other article about subversive or- 
ganizations of the Civil war period 
which sought, as do the Commu- 
nists of today, to overthrow the 
government. 


No. 55 
By Luther M. Feeger 


A Democratic meeting in Cam- 
bridge City, Mar. 20, 1863, adopted 
a series of resolutions which con- 
demned the policies of the Lincoln 
administration, and it predicted 
armed resistance to their enforce- 
ment. 


The wrecking of the Jefferso- 
nian, a Democratic newspaper in 
Richmond, by Union soldiers on 
their way home, was attributed to 
the connivance of Republican iead- 
ers, said another resolution. 

The Democratic meeting de- 
nounced the establishment of a 
provost marshal’s office in Indian- 
apolis with subordinate offices in 
the congressional districts as ‘‘un- 
known to the Constitution, subver- 
sive of state rights, dangerous to 
liberty, obnoxious to lawful resist- 
ance, in conflict with civil juris- 
diction, and pregnant with demor- 
alization to society.’’ 

Another resolution declared: 

“We say to the administration 
as the Lord reigns in heaven, it 
cannot go on with its provost mar- 
shals and police officials, arresting 
free white men for what they con- 
ceive to be their duty within plain 
provisions of the Constitution, and 
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maintain peace in -he loyal states, 
blood will flow. They cannot and 
shall not forge fetters for our 
limbs without a struggle for the 
mastery.”’ 


Loyalists of Cambridge City and 
Jackson township arranged a pub- 
lic meeting to ‘‘redeem the char- 
acter of their section from the ef- 
fects of the late public action of 
a few disunionists in their midst.’’ 


Effort Draws Praise 


The Richmond Palladium, Apr. 
17, 1863, said they did so ‘‘most 
nobly and emphatically.” 


The méeting was, arranged by 
loyal citizens to counteract the ‘ap- 
pearance of Clement L. Vallandig- 
ham, who had spoken there in cele- 
bration of the Democratic victory 
at the rolls late in 1862. 


General Henry B. Carrington, 
commander of the District of Indi- 
ana, who was unable to attend, 
sent a message in which he said 
that ‘‘domestic discord and selfish 
partisan feeling may delay but can- 
not defeat the grand issues to man 
that will flow from this war.”’ 


‘“My theory is that we must down 
the rebellion,’’ ne said, ‘‘and if in 
the Providence of God, the war is 
to work the deliverance of the 
slave, let us bless the Providence, 
and not blight their and our own 
best interests at once.”’ 

Copperheads and Democrats had 
accused President Lincoln of de- 
parting from the original purpose 
of the war, namely, to save the 
Union. 


Copperheads dragged in the free- 
ing of the slaves as an issue, hop- 
ing that the Republican workers 
would fear an influx of ex-slaves in 
the industries of the North, thereby 
depriving them of their jobs. 

Other Speakers 

Cantain P. Carlin and Richard 
W. Thcempson of Terre Haute who 
becamc secretary of the navy in 
the Hayes administration, also 
spoke. 

The meeting adopted resolutions 
pledging allegiance to the ‘‘govern- 
ment and Union of our fathers’ 
and asserting that there could be 
only two parties in the country, one 
composed of patriots, the other of 
traitors. 

One resolution said: 

“We unqualifiedly condemn and 
repudiate those who have stolen 
the livery of democracy to serve 
the devil of treason in, holding 
them tr be the sympathizers with 
the rnurderers of our brothers, and 
that. we know of but:one name for 
such, ‘vhich is TRAITORS.”’’ 

Another resolution said: 

‘The traitors who lately essayed 
to speak for the Democratic party 
at this place (Cambridge City) do 
not represent the views of the loyal 
Democrats of this vicinity, being 
too insignificant in numbers and 
influence to be acknowledged as 
exponents of the Union Democracy, 
we notice them only to assure Un- 
nion men abroad that they spoke 
only the sentiments of their own 
cowardly hearts, and not the feel- 
ings of the loyal Democrats of 
Cambridge.’’ 
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Our History Scrapbook: 


Bitter Feelings In Civil War 
Bring Slaying Of Dayton Editor 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 56 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The Journal (Republican) and 
The Empire (Democratic), two 
Dayton newspapers, exchanged 
hard editorial blows throughout 
the Civil war period. 

Many residents of Dayton were 
Peace - Democrats, Copperheads, 
Butternuts or members of the 
Golden Circle and its successors, 
the Order of American Knights 
and the Sons of Liberty. 


One of the most conspicuous 
Copperheads of the period, Clem- 
ent L. Vallandigham, leader of the 
Sons of Liberty, lived there. He 
kept up a constant barrage of 
abuse against President Lincoln 
and his measures for the preser- 
vation of the Union. 


J. F. Bollmeyer came to Day- 
ton from Cleveland early in 1862 
to edit The Empire, the Demo- 
cratic newspaper. This was the 
newspaper which Vallandigham 
edited on two occasions. 


Bollmeyer was the father of 
James F. Bollmeyer who came 
to Richmond at the turn of the 
century. He was employed in later 
life as a clerk by the Richmond 
Palladium. 

The intensity of public feeling on 
the question of the preservation of 
the Union and the freeing of the 
slaves is well illustrated by the 
destruction of the two Dayton 
newspaper plants at _ different 
times and the murder of J. F. 
Bollmeyer on Nov. 1, 1862. 

The killing of Bollmeyer is de- 
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scribed by the Dayton Daily News 
in its issue, Dec. 21, 1930: 

“J. F. Bollmeyer, editor of The 
Empire, a Democratic newspaper, 
came to Dayton from Cleveland. 
He insisted on several occasions 
that quiet threats were being made 
against his publication by enemies 
of Clement Vallandigham but also 
insisted he was fighting a just 
cause and that no power on earth 
could weaken him in his support 
of the principles for which both he 
and Vallandigham stood. 

“Early on the morning of Satur- 
day, Nov. 1, 1862, Bollmeyer, as 
was his custom, took a basket on 
his arm and proceeded to do his 
weekly’ marketirig. He had fin. 
ished and, basket filled, was mak- 
ing his way along Second street. 

“When near Jefferson and in 
front of a boarding house conduct- 
ed by a Mrs. Stutsman, he was 
accosted by Henry M. Brown, an 
ardent exponent of Lincoln prin- 
ciples and a personal admirer of 
the editor of the Republican pa- 
per. j 

““*I am told you have seen fit 


to denounce my son and to claim. 


that he killed your dog. I also un- 
derstand you have declared him 
to be a member of a gang of boys 
who have been ringing your door- 
bell, and disturbing your family,’ 
Brown said in opening the con- 
versation. 

“Placing his foot upon the horse 
block at the curb and his basket 
on his knee, Bollmeyer answered: 


Claims Mistake Made 

““*There must be some mistake, 
Mr. Brown. We. have been annoyed 
by a crowd of boys, but... . 

““*And you abused me too,’ in- 
Sisted Brown, ‘in last night’s pa- 
pers 

‘““*I did not; you have been mis- 
informed,’ replied the editor. 


“*You’re a d—— liar,’ hotly re- 
torted Brown. And then he re- 
vealed the real motive behind his 
challenge when he added: ‘You 
are a d—— traitor and a seces- 
Sicnist, and I am going to kill 
you.’ 


“Brown drew a revolver as Boll- 
meyer stooped to put his basket 
on the sidewalk. As he straight- 
ened up and saw the revolver, he 
walked a step or two towards 
Brown with hands raised and said 
‘Don’t shoot, Henry, don’t shoot, 
you don’t understand. ... 


“Another moment and the editor 
was writhing in his own _ blood, 
while his assassin calmly walked 
away. 


“A man named F. J. Cuppy 
heard the conversation and. saw 
the shooting. Others joined quickly 
and a doctor was called but Boll- 
meyer was dead when the doctor 
arrived. 


“Brown was arrested but when 
word got around that Bollmeyer 
had been murdered in cold blood 
by a leader in the abolitionist 
ranks, a mob stormed the jail and 
threatened to use a cannon to bom- 
bard the building. Authorities fired 
into the crowd and three persons 
were hit, but none was hurt seri- 
ously. 

“Brown was removed to Cincin- 
nati and was acquitted on Sept. 
10, 1863, in the Common Pleas 
court of Miami county. There was 
no evidence to indicate that the 
slaying was due to other than per- 
sonal reasons and there was no 
basis to indicate premediation. 

“Clement Vallandigham twice 
was connected with ownership of 
the Democratic paper but was not 
a part of the ownership when Boll- 
meyer was killed.” 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 


Gen. Burnside Acted Forcefully 
Against Civil War Seditionists 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations during the 
Civil war period which*sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 57 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside, com- 
mander of the Department of the 
Ohio, which included Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Kentucky and Ohio, took 
drastic steps to break up the sedi- 
tious plots of secret subversive 
orders of the Civil war period. 

Some of his regulations, particu- 
larly Order No. 38, which provided 
the death penalty for recruiting of- 
ficers of the secret societies, agents 
carrying secret dispatches, and 
‘“‘persons found concealed in lines 
belonging to the service of the 
enemy,’’ aroused widespread oppo- 
sition from Copperheads and Dem- 
ocratic leaders. 

The order also stated that ‘‘it 
must be distinctly understood that 
treason, expressed or implied, will 
not be tolerated in this depart- 
ment.” 

Following the issuance of the or- 
der, General Burnside set up an 
enforcement system which provided 
for a trial by a Military Commis- 
sion. 

This was the regulation which 
provoked Clement Vallandigham to 
denounce General Burnside as a 
“usurper of American freedom,”’ 
When General Burnside heard of 
the speech, he ordered the arrest 
of Vallandigham and his trial be- 
fore a Military Commission in Cin- 
cinnati. 

A native of Union county, Indi- 
ana, General Burnside was a grad- 
uate of West Point, served in the 
Mexican war, engaged in business, 
and returned to the army when 
war broke out. 

General Burnside reluctantly ac- 
cepted command of the Army of 
the Potomac when President Lin- 
coln picked him as successor to 
General George B. McClellan. 

Following the disaster at Fred- 
ericksburg, General Burnside was 
transferred and put in command 
of the Department of the Ohio. 


Alarmed At Plots 

Washington had become alarmed 
over reports of the plots of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle in In- 
diana and Ohio and the return of 
Clement L. Vallandigham, one of 
the leading Copperheads of the Mid- 
dle West, to Dayton, 


Presently orders regulating the 
activities of civilians were flowing 
in rapid order from General Burn- 
side’s headquarters in Cincinnati. 
An early order prohibited the citi- 
zens from finding fault with the 
military and civil policies of the 
administration, 
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Gen. Ambrose Burnside 


Another order prohibited them 
from carrying or keeping firearms. 
He advised the declaration of mar- 
tial law during the raid of General 
Morgan through southern and 
southeastern Indiana, but Gover- 
nor Morton refused to comply with 
the request. 


General Burnside’s order No. 38, 
against treason, ‘‘expressed or im- 
plied,’’ which virtually amounted 
to suppression of free speech and 
the freedom of the press, brought 
forth many and noisy protests. 


On Apr. 23, 1863, General Milo 
S. Hascall of the district of Indi- 
ana issued an order appealing to 
the people to see the ‘‘propriety 
and necessity’”’ of observing the or- 
der.’”’ General Hascall said he 
would enforce the order. Article 
Twn of General Hascall’s order 
said: 

‘“‘All newspapers or public speak- 
ers that counsel or encourage re- 
sistance to the conscription act, or 
any other law of congress passed 
as a war measure, or that en- 
deavor to bring the war policy of 
the government into disrepute, 
will be considered as having vio- 
lated the order above alluded to 
and treated accordingly. 


“The country will have to be 
saved or lost during the time that 
this administration remains in pow- 
er, and therefore he who is fac- 
tiously and actively opposed to the 
war policy of the administration 
is as much opposed to his gov- 
ernment.”’ 

General Burnside issued the or- 
ders without consulting President 
Lincoln or other high Union offi- 
cials, 

The Plymouth (Ind.) Democrat 
violated General Hascall’s order. 
The editor was arrested and sent 
to the military prison in Cincin- 
nati. Owners of the paper were or- 
dered to hire a loyal editor and 
were placed under $5,000 bond not 
to violate the regulation. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Gen. Burnside, Opponent Of 
Copperheads, Union Co. Native 


Editor’s Note: Following is 
another in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 


Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 58 
By Luther M. Feeger 


General Ambrose E. Burnside 
and Gen. Thomas Bennett were 
two natives of Union county who 
attained distinction as generals in 
the Civil war. 

Each man also was conspicuous 
in his opposition to the Copperhead 
movement which sought the over- 
throw of the federal government. 

General Burnside was the son 
of Edgehill Burnside, a native of 
South Carolina, who had moved his 
family to Union county to escape 
the environment of slavery. 

General Burnside was’ born 
May 23, 1824, in a log cabin, near 
Hanna’s Creek, in the village of 
Washington, two and one-half miles 
southeast of Liberty. 

The cabin was situated on the 
site of the present Burnside road- 
side park. The Burnside chapter 
of the Daughters of the Union, 
erected a marker on the site in 
1936. Burnside was born in the year 
in which Liberty became the Union 
county seat. 

The inscription on the tablet 
says: 

Gen. A. E. Burnside, born near 
this place, May 23, 1824, died at 
Bristol, R. I., Sept. 13, 1881. 
Erected May 23, 1936 by National 
Society, Daughters of the Union, 
1861-1865. 

The bronze tablet is on a boulder 
taken from the farm on which 
Burnside was born. 

When his father was clected 
county clerk, the family moved to 
Liberty. The elder Burnside held 
this office for a number of years. 

General Burnside attended the 
Liberty school and also Beech 
Grove academy, founded and con- 
ducted by William Haughton. It 
was situated one and one-half miles 
south of Liberty. 

Haughton later taught in Liberty 
and Friends Boarding School 
(present Earlham college), and in 
Knightstown and Raysville. 

General Burnside was indentured 
to John E, Dunham of Centerville 
to learn the tailor’s trade. Later 
he worked at his trade in a num- 
ber of Indiana towns, including 
Liberty. 

The house in which Burnside 
learned his trade in Centerville 
stood on the south side of East 
Main street until 1929 when it was 
torn down. 

Noted By Congressman 

While at work in a shop in Lib- 
erty, Burnside attracted the atten- 
tion of Rep. Caleb B. Smith, who 
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General Ambrose E. Burnside, native of Liberty, as a young 
man, learned the tailor’s trade in this Centerville house on East 
Main street. The house was razed many years ago. 


was on an el2ctioneering trip. 
Smith noticed that Burnside was 
reading ‘‘Cooper’s Tactics’’ while 
ko was sewing. 

“You ought to be a cadet at 
West Point,’’ commented Smith. 
Through the efforts of Burnside’s 
father, then a mcmber of the state 
legislature, and other legislators, 
President John Tyler appointed 
young Burnside to West Point, 
where he was graduated in 1847. 

He was graduated from West 
Point in time to reach Mexico but 
peace was declared before he 
could take part in the conflict. He 
was stationed at various posts in 
the East and Far West. 

He resigned from the army in 
1852. He engaged in the making 


of firearms from 1853 to 1858 at 
Bristol, R. I. He invented a breech- 
loading rifle in 1856. He suffered 
a heavy financial loss when the 
government refused to buy his 
rifles following an earlier promise 
to order the firearms in large 
quantities. 

He married Mary R. Bishop, 
daughter of Major Nathaniel Bishop 
of Providence, R. I., and made 
that state his home for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

George B. McClellan, an old 
West Point friend, vice-president 
of the Illinois Certral Railroad 
company, hired Burnside as 
cashier of the land office of the 
railroad. He became treasurer of 
the railroad in 1860. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 
Gen. Burnside’s Retaliations 


Against Copperheads 


Recalled 


The Gen. Burnside marker in the Burnside roadside park a mile and a half east of Liberty 


on U. S.-27. 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war which sought, as do the 
Communists of today, to over- 
throw the government. 


No. 59 
By Luther M. Feeger 


At the outbreak of the Civil war 
in 1861, Governor Sprague of 
Rhode Island placed Gen. Am- 
brose E. Burnside in command of 
the First regiment of volunteers 
from that state, with the rank of 
colonel. He took part in the first 
battle of Bull Run. 


He was promoted brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers and supervised 
the organization of the Coastal di- 
vision of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. He was in command of the 
Department of North Carolina; 
promoted major general of volun- 
teers and placed in command of 


troops that later became the 9th 
Army Corps. 


He took part in the battle of 
South Mountain and commanded 
the left wing at Antietam. On Nov. 
2, 1862, he superseded General Mc- 
Clellan as commander of the Army 
of the Potomac. He attacked Gen- 
eral Lee’s army near Fredericks- 
burg and was defeated with a loss 
of more than 10,000 men. 


General Burnside was relieved 
of his command ‘‘at his own re- 
quest,’ Jan. 25, 1863. He was 
placed in command of the De- 
partment of the Ohio, Jan. 25, 
1863. 


He proceeded vigorously against 
disloyal secret organizations. Gov- 
ernor Morton of Indiana refused 
to let him place the state under 
martial law during General Mor- 
gan’s raid through the southern 
counties. 


General Burnside arrested Clem- 
ent Vallandigham of Dayton, head 


of the Sons of Liberty, and or- 
dered him tried before a Military 
Commission on charges of trea- 
son. Vallandigham maintained that 
no military court could try him 
as the state and federal courts of 
Ohio were operating, but he was 
found guilty. President Lincoln re- 


viewed the case and banished 
Vallandigham. 
Following the conclusion of 


peace, the U. S. Supreme court in 
another case upheld the position 
taken by Vallandigham. 


In November, 1863, General 
Burnside defended Knoxville, 
Tenn., against a superior force. 
He commanded a corps under 
General Grant in the battles of 
the Wilderness and Cold Harbor. 

He resigned in April, 1865; was 
elected governor of Rhode Island, 
and United States senator in 1875 
and 1881. 


Following his graduation from 
West Point, Burnside seldom visited 


Liberty. Cincinnati was _ his 
headquarters in the period in 
which he was in command of the 
Department of the Ohio. 

He visited his birthplace, Mar. 
31, 1863, shortly after he had as- 
sumed command of the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio. In its issue, 
Apr. 10, 1863, the Richmond Pal- 
ladium reported his visit to Lib- 
erty and Connersville. 

“He arrived there (Liberty) in 
the morning,’”’ the Palladium said, 
“accompanied by Hon. Lew Camp- 
bell, and was received with a 
hearty welcome by his old friends, 
who came from all parts of the 
county to honor their noble fellow 
citizen. 


Made Brief Talk 


“The general made a short, ap- 
propriate speech, after which Col. 
Campbell addressed the assembly 
in a manner pleasing to every 
patriot present. 

“At the close of Colonel Camp- 
bell’s remarks, the people took the 
Hoosier hero by the hand and re- 
newed their old acquaintance. In 
the evening the general took the 
train for Connersville, where he 
remained all night with a brother 
residing there, and returned to 
Cincinnati the next morning.’’ 

In 1936, the Daughters of the 
Union erected a monument carry- 
ing an inscription, near the site 
of his birth, southeast of Liberty. 

The zone of General Burnside’s 
command in the Department of 
the Ohio embraced that state, In- 
diana, Illinois and Kentucky. 

In its issue, Mar. 24, 1863, the 
Cincinnati Gazette, under an Indi- 
anapolis line, printed: 

‘Indiana has been made a sep- 
arate military district under the 
charge of Brig. Gen. Carrington, 
who reports to Maj. Gen. Burn- 
side at Cincinnati.”’ 

General Order No. 9, issued by 
General Milo S. Hascall, from his 
Indiana headquarters, Apr. 23, 
1863, said: 

“Unmistakable evidence has 
reached me that the provisions of 
this order (General Order No. 38) 
have been and are being violated 
in various instances by well mean- 
ing men, who are led astray by 
newspapers and public speakers. 
This latter will hereafter be held 
to strict accountability There is 
no use in trying to dry the stream 
while its fountains are allowed to 
flow.”’ 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 
Wrecking Of Democratic Paper 
In 1863 Showed Bitter Feeling 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war which sought, as do the 
Communists of today, to overthrow 
the government. 


No. 60 
By Luther M. Feeger 

The wrecking of the printing 
plant of The Jeffersonian, a Demo- 
cfatic newspaper printed here, 
Mar. 15, 1863, by 700 Union soldiers, 
was a manifestation of the bitter 
partisan feeling of that period. 

These nen, who were with the 
army of the Cumberland, had been 
captured by the Confederates at 
Stone River and were on their way 
from Annapolis, Md., to St. Louis. 

They had nothing to eat from 
the time they left Annapolis until 
they reached Richmond. Citizens 
of Richmond provided them with 
food. 

The soldiers were paroled prison- 
ers whose homes were in [Illinois 
and Wisconsin. They arrived over 
the Dayton anc Western railroad. 
Inasmuch as that road and the 
Indiana Central Railway company 
had dissolved a traffic arrange- 
ment, the soldiers had to lay over 
here for the night. 

In an extra edition, Mar. 20, 1863, 
printed in Indianapolis, James 
Fider, owner and editor of The 
Jeffersonian, said Richmond resi- 
dents incited the soldiers to wreck 
the newspaper plant. 

“The material has been com- 
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pletely ruined,’ Elder said. ‘‘The 
presses broken to nieces, the type 
and cuts scattered, broken and 
carried off. 

“Those who had been anxious to 
heve The Jeffersonian mobbed, 
embraced this opportunity of get- 
ting these soldicrs to do what they 
were too cowardly to do them- 
selves. 

Said Claims Were False 

“They, therefore, went to work 
falsely to represent that The Jef- 
fersonian printed here was oc 
‘secession paper,’ that it was Op- 
posed to the war, abused soldiers, 
etCator 

“The Palladium has fre- 
quently repeated the infamous lie 
that we were members of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, 
charged as an organization that 
was bound together by oaths to 
take Indiana into the Southern Con- 
federacy or make it a part ot the 
Northwestern Confederacy. 

“The Telegram of last week 
said: ‘It certainly does speak vol- 
umes for the liberality and tolera- 
tion of the citizens of Richmond 
and vicinity that a paper of the 
character of The Jeffersonian can 
be published here with impunity.’ 

“The Broad Axe of the same 
date says: ‘It is astonishing that 
the soldiers as well as the citizens 
endure it as they have, and that 
more offices have not been 
mobbed. Union papers are not tol- 
erated in the south.’ ” 


Editor Elder went on to say that 
The Palladium, The Telegram and 
the Broad Axe pretended they 
feared a Democratic attack on 
their plants and for that reason 
had armed men protecting the 
properties. 


In its issue, Mar. 20, 1863, The 
Richmond Palladium answered ElI- 
der’s attack on the three Richmond 
newspapers. 


“We are no admirers of the 
course pursued by The Jeffersoni- 
an, but we deprecate mobs and 
mob violence, to remedy evils that 
can be cured by civil or martial 


law, or by pursuing a ‘letting 
alone’ course,’’ The Palladium 
said. 

The newspaper reviewed the 


means which The Jeffersonian had 
used to discourage enlistments, to 
weaken the morale of the soldiers 
in the field, to advocate an “‘armi- 
stice and compromise with armed 
traitors’’ and to promote desertion 
from the Union army. 


“When, we say, all this was 
done, and evil influences, and only 
evil, were continually dropping 
from its foul and loathsome pages, 
then was the time for martial law 
to lay its restraining hand on the 
thing and dry it up, until its edi- 
tor should give forth fruits meet 
for repentance.’’ 

The Jeffersonian was published 
for a number of weeks but was 
discontinued in 1864. 


Our | History Scrapbook: — 
Morgan's Raid Through Indiana 
Exciting But Had No Real Effect 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 61 
By Luther M. Feeger 


General John Hunt Morgan’s 
raid through southeastern Indiana 
in July, 1863, was one of the spec- 
tacular and exciting exploits of the 
Civil war. 

The raid created a tremendous 
amount of fear and unrest but it 
had no decisive effect on the out- 
come of the war. 

The result was a grim disappoint- 
ment to General Morgan and the 
Confederate leaders who had plot- 
ted his pillaging operation. 

Copperhead leaders and officers 
of the secret subversive orders had 
led General Morgan to believe that 
the people of southern Indiana and 
Ohio would receive him and his 
troops with open arms. 

Instead of hailing him as a de- 
liverer, the populace, Loyalists as 
well as Copperheads, denounced 
him as a “‘horse thief,’’ bandit and 
marauder, 

The raid was planned for a defi- 
nite purpose by the civil and mili- 
tary leaders of the Confederacy. 
It was part of a comprehensive 
plan to incite insurrection against 
the federal government in the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 
and Illinois, 

If the conspiracy had been suc- 
cessful, the southern leaders would 
have organized a Northwestern 
Confederacy to work in close har- 
mony with the Southern Confeder- 
acy or to be incorporated in it. 

Resembled Red Designs 

The scheme of the Confederate 
leaders resembled the designs of 
modern Communists who plot civil 
unrest and disturbances for the 
purpose of weakening or destroy- 
ing the confidence of the people 
in their government and thus pre- 
paring the way for the entrance 
of communism, 

The raid was intended to be a 
“softening-up’ project through 
which the Rebel leaders expected 
to break down morale and loyalty. 

The Southerners hoped the raid 
would induce Hoosiers and Gover- 
nor Morton to appeal to President 
Lincoln to negotiate peace with the 
Confederacy on any terms. 

Rebel leaders also believed that 
a raid through states north of the 
Ohio river would divert Union 
troops threatening General Bragg’s 
army in Tennessee and would up- 
set other federal plans for offen- 
sive action. 

The Confederates feared that 
General Burnside and General 
Rosecrans would attack the two 
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General John Hunt Morgan, 
of the Ohio Historical society. 


through courtesy of the library 


armies of General Bragg and Gen- 
eral Buckner at the same time 
thereby preventing either of the 
Confederate armies from reinforc- 
ing the other. 


Had Good Record 


General Morgan, who had estab- 
lished a fine record as a dashing 
and brilliant soldier, was rated the 
ideal leader for a diversionary 
movement far behind the Union 
lines which would release the pres- 
sure on the Southern armies in 
Tennessee. 


Action of this nature appealed to 
General Morgan who for months 
had advocated slashing cavalry at- 
tacks over a wide area in the in- 
terior of the North, 

General Bragg favored a raid in 
Kentucky that would tie up Union 
forces in that area for an indefinite 


as shown in a photograph used 


period. General Morgan objected 
to this restricted operation. 

He proposed cutting all railroad 
communication to Louisville, cap- 
turing that city, and then sweeping 
east to take Cincinnati. 

General Bragg’s orders to Gen- 
eral Morgan authorized a_ raid 
which was to be confined to Ken- 
tucky. However, General Moran 
decided to disobey orders and to 
extend his operations into Indiana 
and Ohio, 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Morgan Had Been Misinformed 
About Support In Ohio, Indiana 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive groups during the Civ- 
il war period which sought, as do 
the Communists of today, to over- 
throw the government. 


No. 62 
By Luther M. Feeger 
General John H. Morgan’s deter- 
mination to violate his orders to 
restrict his raid to Kentucky can 


be attributed in part to the reliance | 


he placed on reports of prominent 
Copperheads and leaders of the se- 
cret subversive orders in the north- 
ern states. 

They had assured him that the 
people of Indiana and Ohio were 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
war and would rally to his support 


in large and enthusiastic numbers. | 


General Morgan and other south- 
ern military leader, as well 


civilian officials, overestimated the, 


Copperhead strength 
Ohio and Illinois. When the real 
test came, the Copperheads failed 
to redeem their promises. 

The cause of the Union~+was not 
at its best in Indiana in the spring 
of 1863. Peace-Democrats and 


Knights of the Golden Circle had | 


aroused widespread _ discontent. 
Many people were opposed to war 
taxes and the draft. Soldiers were 
urged to desert and many did so. 


The Knights of the Golden Circle 


aroused fear in civilians and fo-, 
mented unrest among the armed | 


forces. 


Dr. William A. Bowles of French | 


Lick, head of the Indiana Copper- 
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as | 


in Indiana, | 


heads, and Peace-Democrats had 
misled Southerners into believing 
that Hoosiers were ready to revolt 
against Governor Morton and Pres- 
ident Lincoln. 

These optimistic but unreliable 
reports helped to convince General 
Morgan that his invasion of Indiana 
would meet with instantaneous and 
glorious success. 

Mistakes Described 
| William Dudley Foulke, biogra- 
pher of Governor Morton, de- 
| scribed General Morgan’s mistake 
in misjudging the loyalty of the 
people of Indiana and Ohio in these 
words: 

“The demonstrations of dissatis- 
faction made by the Peace-Demo- 
crats in Indiana and Ohio and the 
intrigues of the Knights of the 
| Golden Circle and the Order of 
| American Knights, had induced 
| Morgan to believe that he would 


| receive substantial aid from many 
'of the inhabitants of Indiana and 
Ohio when he was once in their 
' midst. 


“But the presence of a _ hostile) 


force at their very doors aroused 
the people with a unanimity never 
before displayed except just after 
the fall of Sumter. 
_ ‘Morgan had received accurate 
| information of the place where val- 
uable property could be found, of 
the men upon whom contributions 
could be levied, of the citizens who 
had arms, and of other things to 
aid him in his scheme of plunder. 
“But when he came hardly a 
|} man could be found to join his 
ranks, The country was in arms 
| against him. He was exasperated 


by this disappointment and his men 
robbed with greater impartiality. 
sparing the property of southern 
sympathizers no more than that of 
Union men.” 

General Morgan had less than 
3,000 men with him when he moved 
through Kentucky toward Indiana, 
but among them was the veteran 
‘‘Second Kentucky,’’ that had been 
with him on previous raids. It 
was a well-equipped, spirited out- 
fit, trained for a sudden, rapid in- 
vasion, and prepared to live on 


the country through which it 
passed. 

Indiana lacked adequate de- 
fense at the time of the raid. In 


response to Governor Boyle’s ap- 
peal for troops to oppose Genera! 
Morgan in Kentucky, Governor 
Morton had sent the 7ist Indiana 
regiment, two companies of the 
Third Indiana regiment and the 
23rd Indiana battery to Louisville. 

Two companies of the 63rd Indi- 
ana regiment were stationed in In- 
dianapolis. The Indiana Legion, 
composed of men with little mili- 
tary training, was in the southern 
part of the state. 

Governor Morton and General O. 
B. Wilcox, who was in command of 
military forces in Indiana, acted 
fast to put the state on an armed 
footing. The response of the peo- 
ple was good and heartening to 
Governor Morton. 

It was all right to sympathize 
with the South, reasoned the aver- 
age Hoosier, but an armed and 
predatory invasion of his state by 
Southern troops was something 
else again. 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 


Gov. Morton Called For Citizens 
To Mobilize Against Gen. Morgan 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a ceries of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 63 
By Luther M. Feeger 


When Governor Oliver P. Mor- 
ton was informed that General 
John H. Morgan was ready to in- 
vade Indiana, he issued a general 
order asking citizens living south 
of the National road (U.S.-40) to 
form companies of 60, to obtain 
firearms, end to drill. 


Morgan crossed the Ohio river 
near Mauckport, 40 miles below 
Louisville. 


The response of the Minute Men 
to Governor Morton’s call was in- 
stantaneous. Within 48 hours, 20,- 
000 men were in Indianapolis and 
45,000 were organized in other 
parts of the state to defend their 
homes. 

The troops were divided into a 
Western division, with headquar- 
ters at Mitchell; an Eastern at 
Madison. Munitions and supplies, 
valued at $4,000,000, were guarded 
by troops at Jeffersonville. 

Thirteen regiments and one bat- 
talion were organized. The regi- 
ments were numbered from 103 
to 114 inclusive. 

A battalion of militia which had 
been organized in Wayne county 
responded immediately to Gover- 
nor Morton’s call for troops. Two 
companies left Richmond, com- 
manded by Daniel B. Crawford 
and John C. Davis. 

Abington sent one company un- 
der Capt. Jonathan Jarrett; Beth- 
el, one under A. V. Garrett; Cen- 
terville, one under J. C. Paige; 
Cambridge City, one under G, T. 
Weast; Dublin, one under W. P. 
Goolman; East Germantown, one 
under P. S. Binkley. 

Richmond Guards Used 

The Richmond Guards became 
Company H of the 103rd Regiment, 
which was organized July 10, 1863, 
and was composed of 681 rank and 
file. The regiment left Indianapolis 
July 11 for Vernon. 


Colonel Shuler mounted 146 men 
from his own command and that 
of Colonel Gregory and on July 12 
started in pursuit of General Mor- 
gan. 

Colonel Shuler’s detachment 
sighted Morgan’s rear guard on the 
afternoon of July 13, skirmished 
with the raiders near Harrison, and 
entered that town shortly after 
Morgan’s troops had departed. 

The Minute Men pursued Morgan 
troopers to Batavia, Ohio, and then 
returned to Indianapolis. Mem- 
bers of the regiment left at Vernon 
moved to Sunman, The entire regi- 
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Daniel B. Crawford, who com- 
manded one of two Richmond 
companies responding to the call 
of Governor Morton against the 
threat of Indiana raids by General 
Morgan. 


ment was mustered out July 16, 
1863. 

Two Randolph county companies, 
one of Union and one of Wayne 
were in the 105th Regiment which 
was organized July 12, 1863, with 
713 rank and file. It left Indian- 
apolis for Lawrenceburg; disem- 
barked at Morris Station. The reg- 
gment marched to Sunman and 
took part in the pursuit of Morgan 
to Harrison. 

The regiment marched toward 
Lawrenceburg when it was believed 
that Morgan intended to cross the 
Ohio river at that city. The re- 
port of W. H. H. Terrell, adjutant 
general of Indiana, said: 

“While getting into position an 
indiscriminate firing took place 
among the men, resulting in kill- 
ing eight and wounding 20. The 
regiment returned to Indianapolis 
and on the 18th of July, 1863, was 
mustered out.” 

All the men in Company F were 
enrolled in Abington. 


Our History Scrapbook: 


Hoosiers Quick To Respond To 
Call For Help Against Morgan 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 64 
By Luther M. Feeger 


If General John H. Morgan, the 
Confederate raider, and his Cop- 
perhead friends believed Hoosiers 
would not respond to the call of 
Governor Oliver P. Morton for vol- 
unteers, he was badly mistaken. 

Twenty thousands men were in 
Indianapolis within 48 hours, and 
45,000 were ready to leave their 
homes and proceed to Indianapo- 
lis. 

The 106th Regiment was made 
up of nine companies of Minute 
Men and one company of the Le- 
gion, called the Anderson Guards. 
It was composed of 792 rank and 
file. It was organized July 12, 
1863 at Indianapolis and left for 
Hamilton by way of Richmond, 
July 13. It moved to Cincinnati 
and then returned to Indianapolis 
where it was mustered out July 
18, 1863. 

The 108th Regiment contained a 
Cambridge City company. The 
regiment was organized at Indian- 
apolis, July 12, 1863, with 710 
rank and file. It left by rail for 
Hamilton, July 13; proceeded to 
Cincinnati, and was mustered out, 
July 18, 1863. 

The 109th Regiment, 709 rank 
and file, contained one company 
from Randolph county. The regi- 
ment was organized at Indianapo- 
lis, July 10, 1863; left that city by 
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rail for Hamilton, July 13, and 
proceeded to Cincinnati. The regi- 
ment returned to Indianapolis and 
was mustered out July 18, 1863. 

The 111th Regiment, 733 men, 
contained two companies from 
Fayette county, one of infantry 
and one of cavalry. It was or- 
ganized at Indianapolis July 13, 
but was not called into the field 
It was mustered out, July 15, 1863. 

Officers Listed 

Officers of the companies of 
east central Indiana county fol- 
low: 

The 103rd Regiment, Minute 
Men — Colonel, Lawrence S. Shul- 
er; Company H; Captain, John C. 
Davis; First Lieutenant, William 
R. Mount; Second Lieutenant, 
George W. Drummond, all of 
Richmond, 

The 105th Regiment, Minute 
Men — Company B, Capt., S. D. 
Byram; First Lieut., J. M. Du- 
vall; Sec. Lieut., Aaron Bridge- 
ford, all of Liberty. 

Company D, Capt., Jacob A. 
Jackson; First Lieut., A. M. 
Owens; Sec. Lieut., Joel A. New- 
man, all of Winchester. 

Company F, Capt., Jonathan 
Jarrett; First Lieut., Powell 
Slade; Sec. Lieut., William Man- 
ning, all of Abington. 

Company I, Capt., J. A. Hunt; 
First Lieut., Benjamin Peacock; 
Sec. Lieut., J. D. Jones, all of 
Winchester. 

106th Regiment, Minute Men — 
Col., Isaac P. Gray of Union City; 
Lieut. Col., John A. Haines, Rich- 
mond; Adjutant, Thaddeus W. O. 
Braffett, Richmond; Quartermas- 
ter Job Stout, Connersville; Chap- 


lain, B. F. Hardin, Centerville; 
Assistant Surgeon, Joshua Chit- 
wood, Connersville. 

Company B, Capt., W. H. Riley, 
First Lieut., J. K. Martin, Sec. 
Lieut., M. P. Vorris, all of Win- 
chester. 

Company C, Capt., John C. 
Paige; First Lieut., Alfred C. Fox; 
Sec. Lieut., Caleb B. Jackson, all 
of Centerville. 

Company E, Capt., William P. 
Goolman; First Lieut., Luke D. 
Roark; Sec. Lieut., Dan S. Law- 
rence, all of Dublin. 

Company F, Capt., Philip S. 
Binkley; First Lieut., John Coch- 


ran; Sec. Lieut., Samuel A. Mill- 


grim, all of East Germantown. 

Company G, Capt., Abraham V. 
Garrett; First Lieut., Robert An- 
derson; Sec. Lieut., Daniel. Par- 
shall, all of Bethel. 

Company I, Capt., Daniel B. 
Crawford; First Lieut., Thomas 
Rose; Sec. Lieut., James A. Hair, 
all of Richmond. 

108th Regiment, Minute Men — 
Capt., George L. Weast; First 
Lieut., Samuel Widener; Sec. 
ieut., H. C. Meredith, all of Cam- 
bridge City. 

109th Regiment, Minute Men — 
Capt., John S. Way; First Lieut., 
John Loch; Sec. Lieut., William 
M. Locke, all of Winchester. 

1lith Regiment, Minute Men — 
Major, Joseph Senior, Conners- 
ville; Company C, First. Lieut., 
Joseph Senior; Sec. Lieut., J. R. 
Mullikin, all of Connersville. Com-. 
pany L, Capt., John Henderson; 
First Lieut., W. L. Gilmore; Sec. 
Lieut., J. A. Alexander, all of Fay- 
ette county. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Map Shows Routes Followed By 
Morgan's Raiders In Indiana 
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Map by Harlow Haas. 


Small parties of General Morgan’s column invaded many 
villages and towns not indicated on the map which shows the 


main points touched in the raid. 


The general route of the in- 


vaders is indicated by dotted lines. 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 65 
By Luther M. Feeger 
General John H. Morgan crossed 
the Ohio river at Brandenburg, 
Ky., July 8, 1863. He entered In- 


diana near Mauckport in Harrison 
county. 

There is no official record of 
the number of men in his com- 
mand. One estimate is 2,460; oth- 
er estimates range from 2,800 to 
11,000. Less than 3,000 men is 
generally accepted as a fairly ac- 
curate estimate. 

He also had two 12-pound howitz- 
ers and two 3-inch Parrott guns 
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and trained artillerymen to handle 
them. 


On his staff was Capt. Thomas 
H. Hines, who had established a 
reccrd as a raider and spy. Later 
Captain Hines was one of the lead- 
ers in the plot of the Confederacy 
to set up a Northwestern Confeder- 
acy. 

Another aide was Gen. Basil W. 
Duke, who commanded one of the 
brigades of General Morgan’s 
troops. General Duke wrote a his- 
tory of Morgan’s cavalry in which 
he described the raid through In- 
diana. 


General Morgan consistently 
sent small detachments of his 
troops in various directions from 
the main line of march. His out- 
riders and scouts often would ap- 
pear many miles from the main 
column. 

That accounted for the wild ru- 
mors about the presence of his 
troops in widely separated places. 
It kept many communities in 
southeastern Indiana in constant 
fear that General Morgan was 
heading in their direction. 

After he had crossed the Ohio 
river, General Morgan proceeded 
north to Corydon, July 9, 1863, 
where his troops killed three vol- 
unteer Militiamen and fatally 
wounded another, 

The city was looted. General 
Morgan forced the owners of three 
flour mills to pay $1,000 ransom to 
keep him from destroying their 
property. More than 500 horses 
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were stolen in that neighborhood. 

Morgan separated his troops at 
Palmyra, sending one force east- 
ward to capture Greenville in Floyd 
ccunty. Another detachment 
moved north-westward to Paoli in 
Orange county. The troops reunit- 
ed at Salem in Washington county, 
July 10. 

The looting in Salem and nearby 
communities was on a wholesale 
scale. Believing it inadvisable to 
proceed toward Indianapolis, Gen- 
eral Morgan turned eastward from 
Salem, destroying railway stations, 
bridges and tracks on his way. He 
captured about 400 members of the 
militia at Salem. Mills were forced 
to pay ransom to keep from being 
destroyed. 

Some of his troops moved 
through Brownstown and others 
through Canton, New Philadelphia 
and Vienna to Lexington in Scott 
county, stealing all the horses they 
could find. 

A force of 1,200 men under Col- 
onel Love kept Morgan from enter- 
ing Vernon, a railroad center in 
Jennings county. Morgan was dis- 
appointed over his failure to cap- 
ture Vernon and to destroy the 
bridges of the Madison railroad and 
the Ohio and Mississippi railroad. 

Both Vernon and North Vernon 
were regarded as strategic cen- 
ters. 

Morgan withdrew in a southeast- 
ernly direction and encamped near 
Dupont in Jefferson county, about 
eight miles south of Vernon on 
July 11. 

At Dupont, General Morgan's 
men burned a warehouse, two 
bridges and a water tank; tore up 
railroad tracks; cut telegraph 
wires; stole $1,700 worth of hams 
from a pork packing plant, and on 
their march robbed barns and de- 
stroyed wheat. 

General Morgan moved north- 
eastward to Versailles in Ripley 
county. 

In Versailles he robbed the coun- 
ty treasury of $5,000. His men stole 
many horses in and near Versailles 
and Osgood. At Osgood two rail- 
road bridges were burned. The rail- 
road connecting Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati was crossed about 16 
miles north of Lawrenceburg. 

Throughout the raid in south- 
eastern Indiana, General Morgan 
kept scouting parties from five to 
10 miles on each side of his main 
column. The looting of farm and 
town residences, shops, stores and 
warehouses was carried on in a 
reckless manner. 

Morgan advanced north from 
Milan to Summansville (now Sun- 
man); thence east through Hub- 
bels Corner, New Alsace, Dover 
and Logan, crossing the Indiana- 
Ohio: line on July 13 at Harrison. 

Harrison was the nearest point to 
Wayne county reached by General 
Morgan. The arrival of his troops 
in Ripley and Dearborn counties 
and in Harrison created intense ex- 
citement in Brookville and Frank- 
lin county. 

Franklin county was not invaded 
by a large force. However, a scout- 
ing troop of 10 men stole horses 
in the Saint Peter area and robbed 
occupants of an omnibus near New 
Trenton. These places are near the 
southern boundary of Franklin 
county. 
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Our History Scrapbook: 


Gen. Morgan Turned Toward Ohio 
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The route of General Morgan’s raids in Ohio is shown 


After Failures In Hoosier State 
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in a map published through courtesy 


of the Ohio Historical Society’s library. The map shows only the portion of Ohio which was 


involved. 


Editor’s Note: Following: is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 66 
By Luther M. Feeger 

The advance northward of Gen- 
eral Morgan’s raiders alarmed 
residents of Franklin county. Prep- 
arations were hastily made in 
Brookville to defend the Franklin 
county seat. 

Connersville sent 150 mounted 
Minute Men and Home Guards un- 
der Colonel Claypool to reinforce 
the volunteers forces in Brookville. 
Some of General Morgan’s outrid- 
ers appeared in the southern town- 
ships of Franklin county. 

_ The first 24 hours of General 
Morgan’s flight through Ohio were 
spent in passing around Cincinnati. 
He was within 20 miles of that 
city during this stage of his flight. 

He destroyed the railroad at Mil- 
ford, crossed the Little Miami riv- 
er at Miamisville; attacked Camp 
Dennison with a small force; de- 
stroyed a train on the Little Miami 
railroad and then marched in the 
direction of Maysville, Ky. . 

A correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, who signed his 
article ‘‘Union,’’ writing from East 
Sycamore in Hamilton county, 
said: 
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“The principal questions asked 
were, ‘How far is it to Cincinnati?’ 
and ‘Have you yesterday’s paper?’ 

Looted Private Homes 

“In some houses of this vicinity, 
they turned over beds, peeped into 
cellars, cupboards, drawers, clos- 
ets and even babies’ cradles, in 
search of arms, ammunition, 
‘greenbacks,’ and such, while others 
were not disturbed. 

“They helped themselves very 
liberally to such eatables as could 
be found, besides ordering the 
women to prepare more. 

“Of course, they took horses. 
They just gobbled up everybody’s, 
except perhaps his were lame, 
blind, or fractious. 

“Generally, they made no dis- 
tinction between the property of 
Copperheads and that of Abolition- 
ists, as they call the unconditional 
Union men. 

“Cause why? They either did not 
know their friends, or else they 
considered the northern Butternuts 
beneath the respect of Southern 
rebels, horsethieves, freebooters, 
guerrillas, or whatever else they 
may call themselves.”’ 

General Morgan was glad to 
leave Indiana. He had not won a 
major success anywhere. Instead 
of receiving a warm reception, he 
had met with hostility on all sides. 

After a short rest in Harrison, 
General Morgan made a feint on 
Hamilton and when his command 


was near Cincinnati swung east- 
ward into Ohio. He met with little 
resistance until he reached the 
Ohio river near Buffington island, 
July 19. 

Here 700 of General Morgan’s 
soldiers and officers surrendered 
to federal troops. General Morgan 
and about 500 of his men escaped 
and fled northward. Hemmed in 
all sides by federal troops, Gen- 
eral Morgan surrendered at Saline- 
ville, north of Steubenville, July 26, 
1863. 

Morgan was imprisoned in the 
Ohio State penitentiary at Colum- 
bus. On Nov. 26, four months 
later, Morgan and six of his men 
escaped. Prison officials said the 
raiders tunneled under the walls. 

Mystery still attaches to some 
phases of the escape. Many per- 
sons believed bribes paid by the 
Knights of the Gold Circle enabled 
him and his men to leave the pris- 
on, 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Delay Over Intoxicated Officer 
Allowed Gen. Morgan To Escape 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 67 
By Luther M. Feeger 


General John H. Morgan might 
have been intercepted at Loveland, 
north of Cincinnati, if the com- 
mander of an Indiana detachment 
had not become intoxicated and 
delayed departure of the troop 
train from Indianapolis for three 
hours until his successor was ap- 
pointed. 


This detachment was composed 
of three regiments of Minute Men 
and a battery of artillery which 
had been ordered to proceed to 
Loveland by way of Richmond 
and Hamilton. By the time the 
train reached the interception 
point, Morgan had passed it. 


The companies under Daniel B. 
Crawford and John C. Davis 
passed through Richmond for Cin- 
cinnati on troop trains early in 
the morning of July 14. They re- 
mained there until Morgan had 
passed out of western Ohio. 


The theft of horses was one of 
the greatest losses sustained by 
Hoosier farmers. The terrific pace 
at which the raiders traveled wore 
out their horses in quick time. 


August J. Reifel in the ‘‘History 
of Franklin County’’ quotes the 
Franklin Democrat, July 17, 1863, 
as saying: 

“In his march, Morgan is mak- 
ing wholesale work in the way of 
stealing horses and his men are 
mounted on the finest stock in the 
country. Several of the citizens of 
this county were relieved of their 
horses by this freebooter and his 
men.’’ 

General Basil W. Duke, who 
was on Morgan’s staff in the In- 
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diana raid, in his book, ‘‘History 
of Morgan’s Cavalry,’’ told about 
the articles which the soldiers 
pillaged: 

- “The . disposition for wholesale 
plunder exceeded anything that 
any of us had seen before... . 
Calico was a staple article of ap- 
propriation — each man who could 
get one tied a bolt of it to his 
saddle, only to throw it away and 
get a fresh one at the first op- 
portunity. 

“They did not pillage with any 
sort of method or reason. One 
man carried a bird cage with 
three canaries in it, for two days. 

“Another rode with a chafing 
dish, which looked like a small 
metallic coffin, on the pummel of 
his saddle, until an officer forced 
him to throw it away. 

“Although the weather was in- 
tensely warm, another slung sev- 
en pairs of skates around his 
neck. .. . Passing through Dupont 
a new feature in the practice of 
appropriation was developed. A 
large meat packing establishment 
was in this town, and each man 
had a ham slung on his saddle.”’ 

The invaders were hotly pursued 
by federal troops under Brig. Gen. 
Edward Hobson who crossed the 
Ohio river on July 10, and arrived 
at Salem on the morning of July 11. 

The federal troops moved east- 
ward rapidly. They entered Har- 
rison on the Indiana - Ohio line 
about an hour after General Mor- 
gan’s troops departed. 

The destruction of highway 
bridges and the cutting of the few 
telegraph lines by General Mor- 
gan’s troops handicapped the rap- 
id movement of the federal troops. 
They could find few remounts, as 
the Confederates had stolen every 
horse they found on their raid 
through the state. 

General Hobson’s troops were 
cordially received by the residents 


of Indiana. In his report, General 
Hobson said: 

“To the citizens of Indiana and 
Ohio who so generously came to 
our assistance, and so generously 
provided for our wants, I return 
my thanks, and I assure them they 
will ever be held in grateful re- 
membrance by all the command.’’ 

The lack of widespread telegraph 
and telephone systems, as well as 
General Morgan’s practice of 
sending small groups in various di- 
rections from his main column, in- 
creased the difficulty of Union 
forces to anticipate the direction 
and movement of his main col- 
umn. 

The main column of General 
Morgan covered about 200 miles in 
the raid through southeastern In- 
diana in 1863. The scouting parties 
and the small detachments oper- 
ating on either side of the main 
line of march added many miles 
to the total. 

The raiders lived off the coun- 
try. Horses were stolen in large 
numbers to replace the animals 
that could not stand up under the 
rapid pace at which the raiders 
moved across the state. 

General Morgan developed horse 
stealing to a high point of effi- 
ciency. Small detachments were 
sent out on each side of the head 
of the column. 

They scoured the country for five 
to 10 miles on either side of the 
column. The soldiers with the sto- 
len animals caught up with the 
rear of the column. The fresh 
horses were then assigned to sol- 
diers who needed remounts. 

The Indiana legislature appoint- 
ed a commission in 1867 to pass 
on the claims of persons along the 
line of march who had lost horses 
and whose places had been pil- 
laged by the invaders. 

Claims in the amount of $413,599 
were allowed and paid. 


a= test 


Our History Scrapbook:— 
Palladium’s Story Of Morgan's 
Raid Carried With Cannon Photo 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations during 
the Civil war period which sought, 
as do the Communists of today, 
to overthrow the government. 


No. 68 
By Luther M. Feeger 

The Richmond Palladium, in its 
issue, July 10, 1863, carried its 
first story about Morgan’s raid un- 
der an engraving of a cannon. A 
reproduction of the engraving ac- 
companies this article. 

The first paragraph, under an 
Indianapolis date line, July 8, 
noted the progress of the invasion 
to Corydon. Then followed a short 
account of the response locally to 
Governor Morton’s preparedness 
appeal. 

The article follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 8. — Re- 
liable information reached here to- 
night, states that 6,000 rebels 
have crossed into Indiana and are 
marching on Corydon with artil- 
lery. In a skirmish with the Home 
Guards, four of the latter killed. 


Our mayor received a dispatch 
yesterday from the governor’s sec- 
retary, Col. Holloway, detailing the 
above facts, whereupon, he issued 
his proclamation, requesting busi- 
ness houses to be closed, and that 
the citizens in each ward immedi- 
ately proceed to form companies, 
meet daily for drill, and hold them- 
selves in readiness to respond to a 
requisition from the governor, for 
the defense of the state, at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

We have not the least doubt, but 
that four more companies, besides 
the ‘‘Richmond Guards,’’ will be 
organized in this city immediately. 
The grit of the Quaker City is up. 


Message From Governor 

RICHMOND, Thursday night, 10 
o’clock.— A disptach was received 
from Governor Morton, urging our 
citizens to organize companies, 
and report immediately to Indian- 
apolis. 

The fire Bells were rung, and the 
citizens assembled en masse, and 
volunteering briskly commenced 
and quite a number were enrolled. 

After listening to a _ thorough- 
GOING speech from Hon. John 
Yaryan, the crowd dispersed, to 
make preparations to GO to Indi- 
anapolis this morning at 6 and 11. 

Let each man provide himself 
with a blanket. If he has no rifle or 
shotgun, the necessary arms will 
be furnished him at Indianapolis. 
Let every man go who can possibly 
leave home. 


“RALLY ROUND THE FLAG, 
BOYS!”’ 


Some students of the Morgan 
raid cite the following reasons for 
their belief that Morgan received 
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Indiana Again Invaded- oc 
Harching on Corydon, 


aid and direction from Copper- 
heads in Indiana. 

1. He was supplied with definite 
information about the route to fol- 
low. He was offered guides for his 
main column and for the scouting 
parties he sent in many directions. 

2. He had lists of both the promi- 
nent Copperheads and the Union- 
ists in the communities through 
which he passed. 

3. He knew where to look for 
the money which he stole from 
governmental units, individuals 
and firms. 

That may be true. However, the 
behavior of his raiders nullified 
any advantage which the co-opera- 
tion of Copperheads gave him. 

Played No Favorite 

His soldiers looted stores, fac- 
tories, farms and homes regard- 
less of whether they were owned 


by Copperheads or Unionists. 

The raiders stole horses and pro- 
visions from farmers no matter 
whether they were Republicans or 
Democrats. 

The late William Dudley Foulke 
of Richmond, in his biography of 
Governor Morton, said when Mor- 
gan came, “‘hardly a man could be 
found to join his ranks. The coun- 
try was in arms against him. He 
was exasperated by this disap- 
pointment, and his men robbed 
with great impartiality, sparing 
the property of Southern sympa- 
thizers no more than that of Un- 
ion men.” 

The property losses soured Cop- 
perheads on General Morgan and 
the Confederate cause. When Mor- 
gan was driven out of the state, 
the influence of subversive secret 
societies began to wane. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Volunteer Minute Man Units 
Formed In Wayne County In ‘63 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations during 
the Civil war period which sought, 
as do the Communists of today, 
to overthrow the government. 


No. 69 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Many Indiana communities, in- 
cluding Richmond, organized vol- 
unteer military companies to help 
maintain order and meet emer- 
gencies in the Civil war period. 

Tactics of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle and its successors, 
as well as popular fear of the sub- 
versive Copperhead movement, 
probably encouraged the forma- 
tion of these volunteer ‘odies. 

As a result of these defensive 
measures, the call of Governor 
Morton for men to repel the Mor- 
gan invaders met with overwhelm- 
ing success. 

The Richmond Guards had been 


in existence before the governor’s |: 


call for volunteers. This group be- 
came Company H, 103rd Regi- 
ment, Indiana Minute Men. 

Wayne county companies de- 
clined being mustered in the In- 
diana Legion (Militia), and insist- 
ed on entering the service as Min- 
ute Men. 

Lewis D. Stubbs, Richmond at- 
torney, entered an item in his di- 
ary, stating that effort was made 
“to enveigle us’’ into the State Le- 
gion, but that he insisted that the 
men be ‘‘sworn in as Minute Men.” 

The Minute Men of 1863 occa- 
sionally are confused with the One 
Hundred Day Volunteers who were 
organized in the spring of 1864. 

The Minute Men were in the 
service about 10 days or two weeks 
in 1863 before they were mustered 
out. 

A Richmond company was mus- 
tered into service with the 133rd 
(100 Days) Regiment at Indianap- 
olis, May 17, 1864. 

William R. Mount was captain, 
Aaron Chandler, first lieutenant, 
and Samuel S. Gause, second lieu- 
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tenant of Company A of this regi- 
ment. Elgar G. Hibberd was one 
of the members of this company. 

The roster of the Minute Men, 
prepared by Adjutant General W. 
H. H. Terrell in 1866, does not 
mention the communities in which 
the volunteers lived, but merely 
gives Wayne county as their. resi- 
dence. 

The spelling of some names in 
his list evidently is wrong, but the 
roster is reproduced as it appeared 
in his official report. 

Richmond sent two companies, 
the Richmond Guards and a vol- 
unteer company. The Guards were 
assigned to Company H of the 
103rd Regiment, Minute Men. 

Richmond Guards 

First Sergeant, J. M. Yeo; Ser- 
geants, George Buhl, I. C. Vesper, 
Henry Marshall, J. D. Vaughan; 
Corporals, §S. S. Gause, O. D. 
Laird, A. N. Newton; Musicians, 
Ed Winston, L. F. Estel. 
Privates, Samuel Anderson, J. 
L. Branson, William Breniser, C. 
H. Brown, J. K. Boswell, Jerry 
Brown, 8S. C. Byer, Joseph Betzold, 
Joseph Brown, Comly Brown, M. 


L. Crocker, Ed Cadwalader, A. 
Chandler, Peter Crocker, W. E. 
Chambus, Elias Chandler, E. H. 
Conkle, A. A. Curme, Howard 
Carr. 


W. S. Conner, R. R. Cranmer, 
A. P. Carr, Luther Crocker, J. J. 
Collins, Charles Cook, Charles 
Culp, George Conkle, G. H. Dun- 
ham, W. Dean, H. Dickinson, John 
Erb, Lewis Erb, F. W. Funk, H. 
Gonduy, W. Gonduy, H. Graham. 

Albert Graham, E. C. Gates, 
John S. Hunt, L. M. Hall, E. Hall, 
T. C. Howell, Charles Hindman, 
C. R. Johnson, John Jones, John 
King, jr., James M. King, sr., 
John Kilmer, 8S. B. Lippincott, A. 
H. Lewis, J. W. Lough, J. G. 
Lightford, John Messick, M. R. 
Miller. 

John Monford, S. M. Nutling. 
Ralph Nye, W. B. Owen, A. C. 
Poindexter, Ed Prescott, Robert 
Penny, J. J. Perry, Lafe Rails- 
back, Smith Railsback, C. W. 


Smith, E. H. Swayne, C. W. Strat- 
ton, S. A. Stokes, C. T. Seamer, 
A. Swayne, G. H. Shafer, Lewis 
Samuels. 

E. N. Snow, J. W. Thompson, J. 
A. Unthank, A. F. Voughan, Thad 
Wright, J. B. Wright, I. J. Wright. 


Abington Company 


The Abington Home Guards 
were assigned to the 105th Regi- 
ment of Minute Men. The roll of 
enlisted men in Company F fol- 
lows: 


First Sergeant James R. Rob- 
bins; Sergeants, Nathaniel Tibbits, 
John Moore, L. C. Robbins, J. E. 
Fosher; Corporals, J. Q. A. Rob- 
bins, J. W. Long, W. R. Minor, 
Edward Hiatt; Musicians, J. M. 
Wood, F. M. Sell. 


Privates, B. F. Bradbury, W. J. 
Bennett, David Brumfield, Ed- 
ward Brumfield, John Brumfield, 
John Bicknell, J. B. Colvin, Wil- 
liam Chambers, Enos Diltz, Ly- 
man . Diltz, Patrick Dunlava, 
James Duboise, Abraham Fosher, 
J. H. Fender, W. H. Farlow, W. 
Fosdick, Nelson Gable, B. J. Hunt, 
D. F. Hale. 

S. P. Hale, W. M. Hunt, John 
F. Hunt, John W. Hunt, Isaac F. 
Hunt, Obadiah Holler, W. H. Hal- 
ley, O. P. Jones, James M. Jar- 
rett, George James, F. M. John- 
son, William Lamb, Robert Lamb, 
Thomas Lambert, J. M. Long, 
Nicholas Martin, Frank F. Mar- 
tin, George C. Martin, H. E. Mitch- 
ell, M. D. Mitchell. 

C. H. McClure, F. W. McClure, 
J. F. McClure, Henry Oakes, Zack 
Osborn, Alexander Osborn, W. F. 
Osborn, John W. Osborn, Charles- 
ton Ring, J. F. Robbins, M. M. 
Robbins, John Sedgewick, Jacob 
Smelser, J. H. Smith, T. F. Smith, 
T. B. Stephens, David H. Stevens, 
Will M. Stevens, E. S. Sherrill. 

E. M. Sherrill, J. W. Shroy, Al- 
fred Shroy, R. J. Strickland, J. 
Schackangast, Jeremiah Smoker, 
J. M. Sweet, H. H. Sweet, Jacob 
Tibbits, George Wood, W. H. 
Wood, J. C. Wood, Lewis White- 
head, John Wright, I. T. Wilson, 
A. L. Willis, Valentine Wood. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Five Companies Of Wayne County 
Minute Men In 106th Regiment 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations during 
the Civil war period which sought, 
as do the Communists of today, 
to overthrow the government. 


No. 70 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Five Wayne county companies of 
Minute Men were assigned to the 
106th Regiment. Company C was 
composed of men who enlisted at 
Centerville; Company E, Dublin; 
Company F, East Germantown; 
Company G, Bethel, and Compa- 
ny I, Richmond. 

The addresses of the men in the 
various companies is not desig- 
nated by Adjutant General W. H. 
H. Terrell. However, since he list- 
ed the residence of the officers, 
the company assignments could be 
recognized. 

The response of the volunteers 
was not restricted to young men. 
Old and young answered Gover- 
nor Morton’s call for troops. 

Centerville Company 

The roll of the five Wayne coun- 
ty companies in the 106th Regi- 
ment, Minute Men, follows: 

Company C (Centerville) — 
First Sergeant Franklin Frazier; 
Sergeants James Cloud, Moses 
Ryan, Charles Stevens, Oliver Cof- 
fin; Corporals Harrison Boothe, 
Charles Brumfield, G. W. Harper, 
W. T. Noble; Musicians, Charles 
W. Coffin, Jacob Strayer. 

Privates — Bishop Addington, 
Silas Barnes, J. W. Baker, C. S. 
Baker, Marcellus Betzel, J. W. 
Boyd, Upton Brumbaugh, Free- 
man Birdsal, H. C. Brumfield, E. 
W. Carroll, Albert Clark, C. C. 
Cleveland, James A. Coffin, Jo- 
seph Commons, Jacob Crowe, Da- 
vid Cunningham, S. G. Daughty, 
A. F. Dunham, H. C. Eliason, J. 
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H. Elliott, Lewis Forkner, R. E 
Forkner, George Frazee, McCord 
Frazier. 

Henry Garthwaite, J. M. Gentry, 
James H. Gentry, Isaac Gormon, 
Caleb Harvey, Henry J. Hill, 
James M. Hill, William C. Hill, 
Michael Hornish, David J. Jones, 
Levi M. Jones, jr., Norris Jones, 
Thomas B. Jones John F. Julian, 
J. 8. Ketchum, John F. Kibby, Jo- 
seph King, T. B. Lantz, Edward 
Lashley, Abraham Long. 

John W. Lott, I. N. Martin, B. F. 
Martin, J. H. McConnell, W. S. 
McMahan, Omer Newman, Henry 
C. Noble, W. H. Norton, John E, 
Pugh, Robert Ransbotton, Henry 
B. Rupe, Freeman Smith, Cyrus 
M. Smith, Alexander Spear, W. S. 
Sterling, F. L. Stevens, James M. 
Thomas, W. J. Vigus, Robert C. 
Voss, John W. White. 

John Williams, James Wilson, 
Michael Wilson, William W. Wil- 


son, 


Dublin Company 

Company E (Dublin) — First 
Sergeant Hector C. Smith; Ser- 
geants, Charles E. Strong, Alonzo 
Reed, John R. Mathews, Daniel 
Hoffoeher; Corporals, Edward 
Harden, John H. Beam, Henry 
Snyder, John Michael; Musicians, 
Thomas Platt, H. B. Collins. 

Privates — R. H. Adams, Peter 
Archibald, Thomas Bates, Allen 
Boyd, A. J. Baker, Daniel Brown, 
Nelson Boyd, G. W. Champ, W. I. 
Cooney, A. D. Crull, S. W. Comp- 
ton, J. H. Christman, C. S. Cooney, 
Francis M. Crull, A. L. Davis, Hy- 
att Debolt, Elwood Frazier, Hiram 
Gough, Oliver Gates, C. T. Good- 
rich, Abijah Gross. 

Daniel Hainey, Solomon Hainey, 
J. M. Harvey, C. A. G. Howren, 
Albert Hiatt, Isaac Huddleston, 
Nathan Huddleston, H. H. Haun- 


nett, L. H. Harden, William Izor, 
Nelson Jennings, Sylvester John- 
son, Henry Krims, Seth Kinley, W. 
E. Lawrence. 

M. D. Lovett, William Muzzey, 
W. W. Nation, E. H. Nation, H. C. 
Newman, Isaac Pearson, M. K. 
hummel Hi Ge Roberts. Ten. 
Smith, John L. Starr, Finley Stom- 
baugh, A. H. Shissler, John Sny- 
der, F. H. Swanie, Jacob C. Sevie, 
Samuel Sevie, Peter Schalk, J. L. 
Tweedy, W. H. Vanbuskirk, J. L. 
Whippo, Charles T. Wood, Eli 
White, Leander Walker, B. F. Witt. 


East Germantown Company 

Company F (East Germantown) 
— First Sergeant J. C. Borough; 
Sergeants, H. T. Jamison, J. S. 
Faust, Francis Oldaker, C. J. Bur- 
kert; Corporals H. M. Bowers, 
Levi Albert, Frederick Lorman, 
Lewis Schrum; Musicians, W. S. 
Burkert, George Winter. 

Privates — Salem Albert, Ephra- 
im Albert, E. L. Armstrong, E. A. 
Burkert, Henry Breneman, Amos 
Boyer, William Boyer, W. M. Boyd, 
Ira Breneman, J. M. Clark, W. A. 
Clark, Edward Cox, Waldo Condo, 
Jacob Elliott, Henry Eisenberger, 
Sylvester Gipe, William Gipe, re, 
John Gipe, W. R. Goodwin, B. F. 
Hittle. 

John Hoover, Larkin Hoover, 
Henry Little, sr.. W. A. Kaufman, 
Martin Kaufman, W. J. Leonard, 
Alexander Mann, Henry Markley, 
Jeremiah McDaniel, Augustus Mil- 
ler, Charles Mehlhorn, Josephus 
Mundel, John W. S. Owens, Wil- 
liam Oldaker, Jonathan Parkins, 
George Rummell, Hugh Reynolds, 
George Shelley, Elias Scott, Wil- 
liam Street, Eli Sowers, Frederick 
Stolz, Cyrenus Wysong, Aaron 
Wharton, Ephraim Whittle, B. F. 
Wicks, Commoder P, Wilson, John 
Webbert, Silas Zimmerman. 
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Company G Of Minute Men Drew 
Personnel From Nearby Bethel 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations during 
the Civil war period which sought, 
ac do the Communists of today, 
to overthrow the government. 


No. 71 
By Luther M. Feeger 

The volunteers from Bethel were 
assigned to Company G of the 106th 
Regiment of Minute Men. Mem- 
bers of Companies C, E, and F 
were listed in the article preced- 
ing this one. . 

The names were copied from th 
official report which Adjutant Gen- 
eral W. H. H. Terrell made in No- 
vember, 1866. In a note preceding 
Volume 6, he said every effort had 
been made ‘‘to secure accuracy in 
names, dates and facts, and es- 
pecially to show what became of 
the men.” 

“Tt will be seen, however,’ he 
commented, ‘‘that among the 50,- 
000 soldiers whose names are here- 
with published, many are unac- 
counted for. This arises simply 
from the fact that information nec- 
essary to complete their military 
history is not in possession of this 
office and could not be obtained.”’ 

Bethel Company 

The rosters of Company G, 106th 
Regiment, Minute Men, composed 
mainly of Bethel men; that of 
Company I, a Richmond company, 
and of Company K, 108th Regi- 
ment, recruited at Cambridge City, 
follow: 

Company G (Bethel) — First ser- 
geant Van Matre Thomas; ser- 
geants, Barnabas Barton, G. W. 
Kemp, J. R. Anderson, Edward 
Jordan; corporals, Charles Wolver- 
ton, David Powell, C. VanNuys, 
J. W. Boswell. 

Privates — B. W. Anderson, W. 
H. Anderson, George F. Addleman, 
William Addleman, W. J. Bennett, 
John V. Blose, James Baker, W. C. 
Boyer, William Bennett, sr., Wil- 
liam Bennett, jr., George Benson, 
Jackson Bunch, D. B. Barton, Wes- 
ley Cooper, James Comer, W. A. 
Chance, John N. Cox, Elijah Cox. 

Enoch Cox, J. A. Coborn, Oliver 
Darling, A. W. Elliott, J. A. Ful- 
ghum, Joseph Gray, O. Graves, 
James Garrett, J. M. Gist, Nathan 
Harlan, Milton MHaisley, John 
Harnes, James Harlan, Joseph 
Hahn, Hiram Hinshaw, D. B. Har- 
ris, Benjamin Lucas, James Mc- 
Farland, George Morgan, Benja- 
min Maul, J. J. Moore, J. O. 
Moore. 

William P. Moon, Joseph New- 
born, Charles Nordyke, James T. 
Osborn, William Pyle, Penrose 
Pyle, John Pyle, Anderson Par- 
shall, Martin Packer, J. S. Parker, 
Thomas Porterfield, Hiram Suplel, 
J. S. Starbuck, William Straw- 
bridge, Jesse Townsend, Howard 
Thompson, Hosey Thompson, W. 
M. Thompson, Edward Thatcher. 
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Caleb Thomas, N. A. Williams, 
William Worden, George Wesler, 
Isaac Wolverton, Jonathan White, 
William Woodruff, John Wilhelm, 
Joseph White, Richard Williams. 


Richmond Company 

Company I (Richmond) — First 
sergeant, Charles Leive; _ ser- 
geants, John H. Wasson, John Row- 
lett, Nimrod H. Johnson, Samuel 
Rowlett; corporals, Stephen Thom- 
as, Robert Cochran, W. H. Ben- 
net’, jr., Seth Watson; musician, 
Charles Fisher. 


Privates — James E. Avery, Wil- 
liam Baker, Charles Bader, Daniel 
Biteman, John F. Beard, Henry 
Besselman, William Barr, MHen- 
ry C. Bartel, Micajah Ballard, 
Henry Crivel. A. E. Crocker, H. 
W. Conner, W. L. Chatfield, Moses 
Conklin, jr., A. H. Chapman, John 
Caseley, Henry B. Downing, Ed- 
ward Dundon, W. T. Dugan, David 
H. Dugan. 


Thaddeus C. Druley, James H. 
Doan, James Dempsey, Anton 
Egli, Samuel Fox, Frank Far- 
quhar, Benjamin Hochne, Albert 
Huff, Wilson Hollepeter, W. H. 
Hawekotte, William Hutton, L. A. 
Hawkins, John Haines, James Ire- 
ton, H. C. Jones, A. P. Jones, H. L. 
Kendrick, Robert Knollenberg, 
Henry Kehlenbrink, Peter Kuhl- 
man. 

W. E. Knott, Robert Krouse, 
Leroy M. Larsh, William Laws, 
John Ledwich, G. W. Mitchell, S. 
R. Mitchell, John Mason, John Mc- 
Adams, H. C. McMinn, Lee Mc- 
Whinney, James McGuire, Thomas 
McGirr, Frederick Menke, E. M. 
Newton, N. R. Nixon, Joshua Nye, 
Isaac Newby, Nathan Newby, Wil- 
liam Otte, Augustus Pohl, Edward 
C. Park, Frederick Paulus, August 
Rost, Ferdinand Rost, C. J. Rich- 
ardson. 

Albert W. Reed, Albert S. Reed, 
Herman Rosa, Frank Reeves, Cas- 
per Roll, Jehile Railsback, Clar- 
ence M. Rupe, Leonard Sperling, 
Henry Schuttle, Henry Sittloh, J. 
E. Stokes, Henry Sieweke, A. S. 


Strattan, C. E. Schover, Garrett 
Schover, John J. Stoker, C. W. 
Sandburn, Frederick Sittloh, Wil- 
liam Schover. 

Charles W. Sneller, Lewis D. 
Stubbs, John Schuttle, James 
Smelser, John W. Stevenson, Ed- 
ward Turner, Frank Vanuxen, 
John Walker, James L. Vanuxen, 
B. P. White, J. M. Williams, Jo- 
seph Williams, John M. Westen- 
berg, L. V. Winston, Henry Winter- 
ling, Homer T. Yaryan, Casper 
Zepf. 


Cambridge City Company 

One Wayne county company was 
in the 108th Regiment, Minute Men. 
The adjutant general’s report lists 
all the privates and officers as res- 
idents of Cambridge City. The pri- 
vates in Company K follow: 

First sergeant, George W. Pat- 
ton; sergeants, John Leib, Samuel 
Barker, William Elliott, Robert 
Conarroe; corporals, I. Cornell, C. 
F. Stanton, John Adams, David 
Conwell; musicians, M. M. Ray, 
C. Dinwiddie. 

Privates — W. S. Bollenger, J. S. 
Barnett, George Bourman, S. O 
Burnett, Frank Conklin, William 
Canfield, W. Cary, James Conklin, 
E. J. Cotton, T. Crawford, L. Da- 
vis, J. W. Diven, S. Dinwiddie, W. 
D. Esterbrook, C. C. Fox, Sam- 
uel Funk, A. B. Hamilton, J. R. 
Hull, M. Hare, Charles Jackson, D. 
Jackson. . 

Thomas Keys, A. Keller, P. La- 
fever, P. Lally, J. H. Leonard, S. 
Lester, J. Morton, J. Morrey, G. 
McGrew, N. McGrew, James Mc- 
Caffrey, G. Mahoney, J. Maderia, 
A. Markle, Frank May, William 
Morris, E. Omit, J. Padgin, M. 
Prichert, J. M. Rinker, J. Rupe, 
Nathan Ray, A. Raymond, T. K. 
Richards, G. W. Schultz, William 
Swan. 

John L. Shank, John Simmons, 
G. Scott, James Thompson, J. L. 
Tout, J. Underwood, W. Vestal, J. 
H. Van Benthuysen, K. Wheelan, 
William Wiley, W. Wright, A. B. 
Williams, James Wallich, A. W. 
Wilkins. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Local Minute Men Called To Help 


Pursue Morgan Saw Little Action 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of the present 
day, to overthrow the government. 


No. 72 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Wayne county Minute Men who 
participated in the pursuit of Gen- 
eral Morgan’s raiders in Indiana 
saw little action and were mus- 
tered out of the service within 10 
days. 

Lewis D. Stubbs, justice of the 
peace, attorney and claim agent, 
father of Mrs; Edna Cathell, kept 
a diary covering the activities of 
Company*T, 106th Regiment, Min 
ute Men, from the day it left Rich- 
mond until it was mustered out of 
the service. 

He was appointed sergeant in 
the Quartermaster department. 

The Wayne county men were in 
the troop train that was sent from 
Indianapolis, through Richmond to 
Hamilton, thence to Cincinnati. 

Stubbs was the attorney who a 
few months before Morgan’s raid 
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compelled Abington Copper- 
head prisoners to take an oath of 
allegiance following their parade 
in Centerville. 


Through the courtesy of John 
Nixon of Centerville, owner of the 
diary, its contents are printed in 
this column. The text of the diary, 
as written, follows: 

Thursday, July 9, 1863 — Dis- 
patches received from Gov. that 
Gen. Morgan had entered ‘state 
with 5,000 to 8,000 men at Branda- 
enburg and is moving on Corydon. 
Bells rang tonight. 


Dispatches from Governor for 
citizens to come to Indianapolis 
with or without arms. Made ar- 
rangements to go to Indianapolis 
in the morning. 

Friday, July 10 — Got up at 5 
a. m. Dressed in the oldest clothes 
decent enough to wear I could 
find. Eat a little breakfast and 
went to depot. Started for Indian- 
apolis. Company of 60 to 70 men 
aboard. More got on at Cambridge 
and Dublin, 


Freight train in the track near 
Knightstown, broke down. Got it 


off. Reached Indianapolis 10 a. m. 
Marched to statehouse. Trouble or- 
ganizing. 

Effort to inveigle us in as State 
Legion. I successfully insisted men 
sworn in as minutemen. Called Co. 
Richmond minutemen. Officers 
elected were A. Harris, captain; 
Daniel B. Crawford, first lieuten- 
ant; William Rose, second lieuten- 
ant. Was appointed clerk Co. Put 
on guard mission. 

Saturday, July 11 — Hard time 
last night. Guard 8 to 10 and 2 to 
4. Slept a little but not much. 
Were relieved at 8 a. m. and went 
to Soldiers’ home. We got break- 
fast at Ray house. 

Fare better now. Meat and 
bread cooked by dirty soldiers but 
rather dirty and calculated to 
make long teeth but was counter- 
acted by ravenous appetite. 

Wrote all day at Soldiers’ home. 
Dinner of pork, bread and water. 
Couldn't eat. Fringe Johnson came 
in as private. Evening got pass 
from lieutenant and went to Little 
house. Bot clean shirt and washed 
and eat a good supper and wrote 
company rolls. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Diary Tells Interesting Tale 
Of Men Called To Chase Morgan 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the Civ- 
il war period which sought, as do 
the Communists of the present day, 
to overthrow the government. 


No 73 
By Luther M. Feeger 
A diary kept by Lewis D. 
Stubbs, father of Mrs. Edna Ca- 
thell, tells an interesting story of 
the brief activity of Wayne coun- 
ty’s Minute Men who were called 
into service in July of 1863 to 
chase the raider, General Morgan. 


A previous installment of the 
diary carried them through the 
first few days of their 10-day serv- 
ice. 

In the installment which follows, 
he continues with daily accounts 
including their mustering out and 
return home. It is republished just 
as he wrote it. 


Sunday, July 12 — Up at 6 this 


a. m. Wrote another company 
roll, Eat breakfast, went to state- 
house. Co. there. Went for my 


gun. Some man had taken it and 
left a better in its place. Regi- 
ment organized at noon. 

Eat dinner with Private Braffett 
and Sergeant Marson at Spencer 
house. Afternoon marched to com- 
mons, drilled, marched and coun- 
termarched and took up for night 


at Gov. Circle. Rumors about 
Morgan. Seems heading for Au- 
rora. 
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Think we will not march from 
Indianapolis. Judge Johnson de- 
tailed by Gov. for special duty. 
Went by invitation to Bates house 
and stayed with Judge Johnson. 
Wrote till midnight on orderly sgt 
roll. 


Monday, July 13 — Went to camp 
at 5 a. m.. Squad drill in. the 
morning. Braffett appointed Adjt. 
Morgan across the state line into 
Ohio. Our regt. and two others 
volunteer their assistance to Ohio. 


March to depot for transporta- 
tion. Waited 3 hours for train. Jo 
Williams took us into.a friend’s 
where we had Bourbon whisky. Col. 
Gray and Adjt. Braffett there. 


Had introductions and conversa- 
tion. Gen. Carrington called after 
we left and - lost his com- 
mand. Got aboard train and start- 
ed at 11 p. m. for Hamilton. 


Tuesday, July 14 — Slept none 
last night. Whisky, song and an- 
ecdote whiled away the _ hours. 
Passed Richmond at 4 a. m. Our 
men cursed blasphemously because 
people did not receive them with a 
splendid celebration. I felt thank- 
ful my wife was not there. 


Arrived at Hamilton at 8 a. m. 
and camped. Was detailec to QM 
dept. as sgt. worked hard all day, 
Moved to Cin. at night. Brilliant 
reception. Stayed in car. Regt. 
went uptown. Morgan crossed 
R. R. at Glendale. Demanded sur- 


| render of Camp Dennison today. 


Wednesday, July 15 — Slept wel! 
last night. Went up to regt. about 
8 o’clock. Camped in 8th Street 
park. Qm stores moved up about 
10 a. m. Drew on commissary 
dept at Cincinnati for coffee and 
ham and dealt out rations to the 
men, Evening regt moved to ca- 
nal markethouse. Morgan the oth- 
er side of Batavia. 

At6a.m., regt moved to O. & M. 
(Ohio and Mississippi) railroad de- 
pot. Took cars for Indianapolis. 
Started at 10 a. m. The road 
winds along the Ohio at the base 
of the hills to Lawrenceburgh. 
There it strikes off in an east of 
northwest direction toward Indian- 
apolis, 

Mountainous but fertile hills rear 
their varied forms on either side to 
Sunman’s Station, about 30 miles 
from Lawrenceburgh. Thence to 
Indianapolis. 

The land is level monotonously. 
At Sunman’s, Morgan left marks 
of his raid. Burned ties and 
charred water tank witnessed his 
destroying presence. Supper at 
Greensburgh, dark. 

Friday, July 17 — Slept soundly 
in the cars. Waked just at break 
of day, 12 miles from Indianap- 
olis. Arrived at Indianapolis at 5 
a. m. Made muster-out rolls. Re- 
turned our arms to the armory. 
Took train at 3 p. m. and arrived 
at Richmond at 7 p. m. Sick all 
afternoon. Marched downtown, 
welcomed home by friends and 
neighbors. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Minute Men Who Chased Morgan 
Thanked People For Their Aid 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of the present 
day, to overthrow the government. 


No. 74 
By Luther M. Feeger 

When the Richmond Palladium’s 
weekly issue was printed on July 
17, 1863, Morgan and his raiders 
had been in Ohio for three days. 
His troops departed from Harri- 
son, on the Ohio-Indiana boundary, 
July 13, 1863. 


The Palladium’s account, July 
17, reviewed the raid as far as Du- 
pont, southeast of Vernon in north- 
western Jefferson county. The is- 
sue of the following week, July 24, 
carried no details of Morgan's 
march northeastward to Harrison. 

Members of Company H, 108th 
Regiment, Indiana Minute Men, 
which had been organized in Cam- 
bridge City, thanked the people of 
Ogden, Greensburg, Cincinnati and 
Lawrenceburg ‘‘for the many deli- 
cacies they presented us with, 
which softened much the rough- 
ness of our soldiers’ fare.’ 

Captain Said ‘“‘Thanks’”’ 

Captain Daniel B. Crawford of 
the First Minute Men of Richmond 
publicly thanked members of the 
company for ‘‘their soldierly and 
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orderly conduct,” and ‘‘the ladies 
of Germantown, Knightstown, 
Greensburg and Cincinnati for the 
supply given the company on the 
march.”’ 

On Aug. 21, 1863, the Palladium 
printed a resolution from the Ab- 
ington Home Guards thanking the 
people of Centerville for “supplies 
of food and conveyance home aft- 
er their return from the Morgan 
hunt.’’ 


The Palladium’s article, July 17, 
follows: 

Last year, when Kentucky was 
invaded, Indiana mustered, 
armed, equipped and sent into that 
state one regiment a day for 14 
consecutive days; but now that In- 
diana was invaded, upon the call 


of her governor for troops, 61,000 


men were raised in 48 hours and 
entered to the authorities; about 
the half of whom were accepted, 
armed, mustered and moved to var- 
ious points to prevent Morgan 
crossing the river. 

Moving on northward he at- 
tempted to get out of Indiana and 
cross the Ohio at New Albany, 
Madison and Aurora, but he was 
met by superior numbers of infan- 
try at each place, whereupon he 
became disgusted with Hoosier- 
dom, 

As soon as’ Morgan’s forces 


reached this state they com- | 


menced robbing stores, residences 
and. citizens. 


Furniture broken 


At Mauckport, the first town in 
Indiana they reached, the houses 
of citizens were entered, and the 
furniture broken, bed clothing and 
carpets torn in tatters, and clocks 
and mirrors smashed up. 


The entire route from Mauckport 
to Corydon was one of destruction, 
houses being burned and all that 
could be having been destroyed. 


Whole fields have been laid 
waste, and every act of vandalism 
conceivable was performed by this 
band of land pirates. 

They reached Corydon on Thurs- 
day evening at 5 o’clock, and, with- 
out even demanding a surrender of 
the town, threw a number of shells 
into it, among helpless women and 
children. 

Near Corydon a minister named 
Peter Glenn, who owned the finest 
house in that section was fired 
upon by the rebels. He was 
dragged into the house by his wife, 
who closed the door. 

The rebels burst open the door, 
wounded him through both thighs, 
set the house on fire, and left 
Glenn to perish in the flames. 

His wife and other ladies in the 
house dragged him out to an or- 
chard, and thus saved him from 
being roasted alive, 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Palladium Described Outrages 
Committed By Morgan Raiders 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
nother in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of the present 
day, to overthrow the government. 


No. 75 
By Luther M. Feeger 

General Morgan’s raiders were 
fleeing through southern Ohio 
when the Richmond Palladium in 
its issue of July 17, 1863, informed 
its readers how his troopers robbed 
and murdered Hoosiers in the 
southern part of the state. 

The preceding article in this 
series reproduced the first part of 
the Palladium’s article. The con- 
cluding part of the article de- 
scribed the outrages committed by 
the Confederates on their march 
to Dupont in Jefferson county. 


The last part of the news story 
follows: 

Near Frankfort they also killed 
Garrett Hunt, and just above the 
town they murdered William Fra- 
hee. 


At Corydon all the storehouses 
were rifled, and the wanton de- 
struction of property seemed to be 
the great object of the raiders. 

When the town was captured, 500 
of Col. Jordan’s Home Guards 
were made prisoners, the balance 
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of them escaping in the direction 
of Palmyra. 

Near Corydon an old citizen, Wil- 
liam Heith, fired upon the rebels. 
He was the keeper of the toll gate 
this side of Corydon. The rebels 
shot him and burned his house. 
They also burned a fine stone mill 
in the neighborhood of Corydon. 


No Money, Mil Burned 


Caleb Thomas of Edwardsville, 
was killed near Corydon. Morgan 
demanded and received twenty-one 
hundred dollars from the owners 
of three mills for not burning 
them. 


One man could not raise the 
amount demanded and his mill was 
burnt. 


They robbed every store in the 
place, and carried off about twelve 
thousand dollars worth of goods 
and notions they could not use. 

A sharp little fight occurred be- 
fore the rebels occupied Corydon, 
between six hundred citizens and 
the rebels. The rebel loss was six 
killed and twenty-nine wounded. 

Our loss is 2 killed and 370 cap- 
tured. The Hon. T. C. Slaughter is 
among the captured citizens. 

Douglas, Dembo Co., and J. S. 
Wright, were the principal suffer- 
ers financially, although the mer- 
chants and mechanics _ suffered 
more or less from the robbers. 

At Salem the depot was burned, 


bat no other property of much val- 
ue was destroyed. A contribution 
of $25,000 was levied on the town. 


Wash Dupauw, one of _ the 
wealthiest citizens of southern In- 
diana, was compelled to pay $5,- 
000 to keep his mills from being de- 
stroyed. 


The injury to the Jeffersonville 
railroad was very slight. It was 
all repaired by Monday evening, 
and trains are now running regu- 
larly on the road. 


On the New Albany and Chicago 
road the rebels destroyed fourteen 
bridges, from six to one hundred 
feet in length, but all were re- 
paired yesterday evening, and the 
road is now in running order. 


At Palmyra his men were al- 
lowed every license in the destruc- 
tion of property, and many of the 
grossest outrages were perpetrated 
upon unoffending citizens. 

Horse stealing is the order of the 
day with the raiders. We learn 
that they have already stolen from 
six to seven hundred head, all fine 
animals. 

At Dupont they broke into the 
stores and took all the boots, shoes 
and clothing they could find. 

They also took about 2,000 can- 
vas hams, but afterward threw 
most of them away, they being so 
closely pursued that they could not 
conveniently carry them. 


Our History Scrapbook: — 


Hote! At Harrison Was Seized 
_ By Both Morgan And Pursuers 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists today, to over- 
throw the government. 


No. 76 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The Central hotel in Harrison, 
Ohio, owned and operated by Mrs. 
Pearl Meade Cheatham, was known 
as the American House when it 
figured in the raid of Gen. John H. 
Morgan, July 13, 1863. 

Seized and used as a headquar- 
ters on the afternoon of that date 
by General Morgan and his staff, 
it again was seized and used by the 
pursuing Union army forces, led by 
General Edward H. Hobson, that 
night. ; 

Mrs. Cheatham, now 79 years 
old, was born in Harrison in 1875 
and has lived in the hotel she now 
operates, for the last 67 years. She 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Meade. 

Her father served with the Union 
army in the Civil war and partici- 
pated in the battle of Chickamauga. 
Cheatham was not in this area 
when Morgan made his raid. He 
died at the age of 44. He was not 
married at the time of his Civil 
war service. 

Mrs. Cheatham represents the 
third generation of her family in 
the hotel business. Her grand- 
father, Valentine Heyl, operated 
the Heyl House at Sixth and Elm 
streets in Cincinnati, now known 
as the Brown hotel. 

Her mother purchased the Cen- 
tral hotel in Harrison in 1887, re- 
modeled it in 1889, and operated it 
for a number of years with a 
brother. Mrs. Cheatham followed 
her mother as proprietor of the 
hotel. 

Based on information provided 
by Mrs. Cheatham, the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, June 26, 1933, printed 
an article dealing with Harrison 
and the Morgan raid. It was under 
the byline of Frank Y. Grayson, a 
close friend of Mrs. Cheatham. 

Told To Her 

Mrs. Cheatham said her informa- 
tion regarding the hotel seizure by 
Morgan and other incidents of the 
raid was given to her by her par- 
ents and older residents of the 
area. 


The article, based upon her infor- 
mation, read as follows: 

Word has been received by mag- 
neto-telegraph that General John 
Hunt Morgan, at the head of 3,000 
hard-riding cavalrymen in gray, 
had crossed the Ohio river and was 
making forced and rapid marches 
through the southeastern section of 
Indiana. 

That was not very happy news to 
the 1,800 citizens of Harrison, which 
town straddles the state line be- 


tween Indiana and Ohio. They 
sensed that Morgan was making a 
spectacular ride around Cincinnati 
and that their community would 
be the first the daring raiders 
would strike in Ohio. 


An appeal was made to General 
A. E. Burnside, who then was the 
commander of the Department of 
Ohio, with headquarters in Cincin- 
nati, but he decided that Morgan 
would wreak no great devastation 
and that it would be better not to 
inaugurate a battle at the very 
threshold of Cincinnati. He also 
knew that a cloud of blue riders 
was swiftly in pursuit of the elusive 
Confederates. 


Prepared For Anything 

So, when the vanguard of the ap- 
proaching expedition was seen on 
the brow of the hill southwest of 
the village, the Harrisonians were 
prepared for anything. They had 
buried their valuables, had scat- 
tered their money among various 
hiding places, and had taken their 
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of the material for the accompanying article, owns and operates 
the Central hotel, formerly the American House. Partially shown 
beside her is a huge mirror, more than 100 years old. 
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horses to the deepest parts of the 
nearest woods. 

Like an avalanche of butternuts 
the carefree raiders rode four and 
five abreast down the steep hill at 
the foot of which the road proceed- 
ed over an oldtime covered wooden 
bridge spanning the Whitewater 
river. 


To hold up the pursuit by Gen. 
Edward H. Hobson, the invaders of 
the sacred soil of the North prompt- 
ly burned the bridge, which made 
a very spectacular sight when it 
was in flames from end to end, as 
it was a very long bridge. 


The day was July 13, 1863. The 
hour was 12:30 p. m. 

A great many of the good folks 
took to their cellars in fear of the 
Confederates, but these _ gallant 
men were not making war upon 
civilians. At that time the White- 
water canal ran through West Har- 
rison from north to south. That is 
the name of the Indiana portion of 
the village. 


The tattered legions of Morgan 
were swarming in that section. 
Their pioneer division at once pro- 
ceeded to cut down the bridge over 
the canal on Main street, now Har- 
rison avenue. 
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Our History Scrapbook: 


Gen. Morgan, Men In Irritable 
Mood As They Rode Into Harrison 


x 
Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which ‘sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 77 
By Luther M. Feeger 

General Morgan and his staff 
were in an irritable mood when 
they rode into Harrison, Ohio, back 
on July 13, 1863. 

This is evident from a_ story 
which appeared in the Cincinnati 
Times-Star in June of 1933, based 
on information provided by Mrs. 
Pearl Meade Cheatham, of Harri- 
sen. 

Mrs. Cheatham is the owner and 
operator of the Central Hotel at 
Harrison. It was the American 
House when it was seized by Gen- 
eral Morgan and used as his head- 
quarters. 


The article, part of which was 
published in the preceding issue, 
continued : 

Morgan and his staff clattered 
east on the street, their sabers rat- 
tling. Tired from their long rides 
through hostile territory, bedev- 


illed by Home Guards constantly, 


dusty and irritable, the group of 
officers proceeded to the hotel then 
known as the American House. 

The proprietor of the hostelry 
was Uncle Billy Cooke, a fire-eat- 
ing little gentleman who had a long 
white beard and swung a gold- 
headed cane as to the manor born. 

Uncle Billy soon found himself 
in a predicament that was akin 
to being between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. Atop of the Ameri- 
can House was a small square cu- 
pola in which swung a bell. It 
was the custom in those days to 
ring the bell to summon the guests 
to meals. 

Meanwhile General Morgan and 
his second in command, General 
Basil Duke, had confiscated a big 
room on the third floor of the hotel 
as official headquarters during 
their stay in Harrison. A small 
boy employed by Mr. Cook conclud- 
ed that all these strange doings 
should not interfere with the other 


2 Gala shtaes Photo 
For more than 130 years this building, remodeled several times, has served as a hotel in 


Harrison. The first proprietor was George Waldorf in 1820. For years it was known as the 
American House. The third and fourth windows from the left on the third floor mark the room 
where Confederate Generals John H. Morgan and Basil Duke had their headquarters during 
their invasion of Ohio soil in 1863. 


guests comfort, so he rang the 
bell. 

The sound of the bell had a most 
surprising effect upon Morgan and 
his entire command. They believed 
that it had been rung to make the 
town’s male population arise 


against them when, in fact, dyna- 
mite could not have gotten them 
out. 

A company of peevish Confeder- 
ates rushed into the hotel at Mor- 
gan’s order and dragged Mr. Cook 
from behind the cigar counter. 
They put a rope around his neck 
and marched him down to the ca- 


nal bank, where they fully intend- 
ed to hang him. 

Mr. Cook had come from middle 
Kentucky to Harrison and it was 
a real break for him that several 
men he knew were in Morgan’s 
small army. 

Among them was a Captain Ho- 


bart and a private named McGee. 
They interceded for him and the 
noose was taken off. 

Mr. Cook, through all the ordeal, 
was cool and courageous. When re- 
leased, he called for his cane and 
strutted up the street to the hotel 
again. 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 


Morgan's Men Left Harrison As 
Hobson's Pursuers Closed In 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 178 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Additional details of excitement 
caused by General Morgan and his 
raiders when they were in Harri- 
son, July 13, 1863, are provided in 
the final installment of an article 
from the Cincinnati Times-Star of 
June 26, 1933. 

Much of the material for the 
story was provided by Mrs. Pearl 
Meade Cheatham, owner and op- 
erator of the Central hotel, which 
in those days was the American 
House. 

At first the hotel was seized and 
used as quarters by General Mor- 
gan. Later it was taken over by 
General Hobson, of the Union 
army, who was pursuing Morgan 
and his men. 

The article continues: 

The Confederates were in town 
until 5 p. m. when in the south- 
west there appeared the advance 
guard of General Hobson’s cavalry 
on the west side of the Whitewater 
river, 

Due to the bridge having been 
burned, the Union soldiers were 
delayed in crossing. This gave the 
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Confederates time to get a head 
start. 

Boots and saddles was sounded 
and the legions of Morgan soon 
were mounted again, this time 
with many fresh horses in their 
outfit. They had been ferreted out 
by the troopers, who seized them 
and left their jaded steeds as re- 
placements. 

During the afternoon they had 
forced the women of the village to 
cook for them. They had looted 
the stores and saloons and with 
bolts of silk and calico tied to their 
saddle pommels and streaming out 
behind them, they galloped out of 
town. They left by the Harrison 
pike with General Hobson’s men 
swarming down the hill on the op- 


posite side of town across the val- 


ley. 

During the afternoon, General 
Morgan and Captain Duke had tak- 
en forty winks with their boots 
on. 

Then it was that Uncle Billy, the 
proprietor of the American House, 
found himself in another pickle 
when General Hobson’s men rode 
in and took possession of the hotel. 
The Confederates had just left the 
hotel shortly before. 

An industrious small boy employ- 
ee had again rung the bell for sup- 
per and General Hobson jumped at 
the conclusion that the bell held a 
celebrating note. He believed Cook 


to be a Southern sympathizer and 
was in the mood to hang him, but 
he relented. 

Liquor, Tobacco Gone 

The departing Confederates had 
stripped the hotel of all liquors and 
tobaccos. General Hobson’s men 
stayed in Harrison that night. 
Their bivouac was the floors of 
the hotel, the streets and other 
places. 

General Hobson resumed his 
pursuit of Morgan the following 
morning, knowing that he was 
driving him into a trap set for 
the Confederate force 1p the Ohio 
river at Buffington island. 

Allister Cook. son of Uncle Billy, 
recalled having gone to the room 
occupied by Morgan and Duke to 
look with awe upon the two noted 
cavalrymen. He found that they 
didn’t have horns as he had been 
fearsomely told, but both were 
genial and laughed a good deal 
as they talked over their exploits 
on the ride. 

The American House was vacant 
for a great many years after the 
war. In the early nineties it was 
remodeled. With some of it in the 
rear destroyed by fire in 1929, it 
has been reconstructed. At that 
time it was owned and operated 
by Vallie Meade and his sister, 
Mrs. Walter B. Cheatham, and 
still is one of the real landmarks 
of the Whitewater valley. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


' Retired Teacher Tells Father's 
_ Experiences With Morgan Raiders 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
H) nother in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 79 
By Luther M. Feeger 
Miss Mary A. Curran, 110 North 
Washington street, Harrison, who 
observed her ninetieth birthday 
last Feb. 20, recalled details of the 
Morgan raid which her father told 
her. 

Miss Curran, who retired from 
the teaching profession in 1987, 
taught in Harrison for 56 years, 
46 of which were as principal. She 
was born in Harrison and has 
lived there 89 of her 90 years. One 
year was spent at Milton, Ind. 

Miss Curran, who was born in 
1864, one year after Morgan’s raid, 

recalled a story told her by her fa- 

1 ther, Dennis R. Curran. 

She said her father was working 
on a construction job in Harrison 
on the day of the raid. He was 

rooming at Braysville, a settlement 

about four miles northwest of Har- 
rison. 


Headed For Home 
When he learned of the approach 
| of Morgan’s rebel forces, he sad- 
dled his fine horse and headed for 
home. However, he was halted at 
the north end of the village by 
Morgan’s troopers. 

They threatened to take his fresh 
horse but relented when he con- 
vinced them he needed the animal 
in his work. One of the soldiers 

took a comparatively new saddle 
from the horse and replaced it 
with an old ragged one he had 
been using. i 

Upon reaching home, Curran ae , — : = 
drove his horse into the hills as : J panntiann Siakehere 
other farmers did to keep Mor- Miss Mary A. Curran 
gan’s men from seizing them. 

Following Morgan’s departure, 
the animals were returned to their 
barn lots. 

Curran lost his horse the next 
day as did many others, when Gen. 
Edward H. Hobson, a Union gen- 
eral in pursuit of Morgan, needing 
fresh horses, took them. 

Miss Curran recalled that some- 
time in the late 80’s when she was 
teaching school, her father re- 
ceived a check for $150 from the 
federal government in payment for 
the horse taken by General Hobson. 
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Our History Scrapbook:— 
Reminiscences Of Morgan Raid 


Recalled By Paper 20 Years Ago 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
Subversive organizations of the 
Civil war which sought, as do the 
Communists of today, to over- 
throw the government. 


No. 80 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Harrison observed the seventy- 
second anniversary of the appear- 
ance of the Morgan raiders with a 
special program, July 13, 1935. One 
of the features was a tour from 
Sunman to West Harrison, ar- 
ranged by Ross Lockridge of In- 
diana university. 

The Harrison Press, in its issue, 
July 11, 1935, printed a large num- 
ber of reminiscences by persons 
who saw th. raiders or heard 
their parents tell their experi- 
ences. The following incidents are 
from that paper: 

Mrs. Addie Campbell Buchanan 
of Guilford, whose father, Josiah 
Campbell, founded the town, re- 
called that he grabbed his gun 
and rushed to town to watch for 
Morgan. When he arrived there 
he found out that his weapon was 
unloaded and that he had not 
brought along ammunition. 

While he was away two raiders 
were taking away the horses on 
his farm, including her mother’s 
favorite saddle horse. Her tears 
induced the rebels to leave her 
horse. 

Benjamin F. Ewbank was at- 
tending the Old Stone church on 
East Fork of Tanner’s creek, July 
12, 1863. Dr. Jonathan Flood, colo- 
nel of a volunteer regiment of the 
Home Guards, was the preacher. 

Quick Adjournment! 

When a messenger announced 
the coming of raiders, Dr. Flood 
adjourned the service, without 
even pronouncing a_ benediction. 
Dr. Flood’s volunteers met the 
raiders near New Alsace. The 
retreat of the Home Guards was 
the subject of amusing stories for 
years after the raid. 

Following the burning of the 
bridge across the Whitewater riv- 
er at Harrison, Barney Simonson, 
farmer and carpenter, built a fer- 
ry boat large enough to convey 
wagons and livestock across the 
stream. 

The old granary on the Simon- 
son farm, south of Harrison, was 
the first building entered by Mor- 
gan’s raiders after they crossed 
the Whitewater river. The raiders 
tore the south wall out of the 
structure and scattered corn along 
the road. 

When a new bridge was built to 
replace the one destroyed by the 
raiders, Simonson dismantled the 
ferry and used the boards to build 
an addition to the granary. A 
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A bronze table imbedded in a boulder at the southwest corner 
of State and Harrison streets, recalls Morgan’s raid of 1863. The 


inscription reads as follows: 


“Gen. John Morgan marched east along this road on Monday, 
July 13, 1863 in his raid across southern Indiana.” 
It was placed in Harrison by the Dearborn County Historical 


Society. 


—_—_———————— 


wide board on the east side of 
the granary which indicated where 
the addition was built, was still 
visible in 1935, The Harrison Press 
said. 

Called Them Thieves 


Al Vincent, who was a boy of 
nine at the time of the raid, lost 
his horse to the raiders. He said: 
“Morgan’s raiders were nothing 
but a gang of horse thieves.” 


Mrs. Margaret Burk, 89 years 
old, widow of Elisha Burk, said 
her mother was baking bread when 
the raiders arrived. They told her 
to save the bread for them. They 
called for it before they departed 
from Harrison. 

Mrs. Burk, who was 17 at the 
time of the raid, was completing 
preparations for her marriage to 
Elisha Burk. She said the rebels 
took bolts of calico from the stores 


to unroll as they rode through the 
streets. 

The rebels stole eight horses be- 
longing to Elisha and Lemon Burk 
which had been hidden in a thick- 
et. Elisha Burk later filed a 
claim for the horses with the gov- 
ernment. 

Miss Ella Campbell of Cincin- 
nati was a young girl when Mor- 
gan entered Harrison. She said 
she remembered that a butcher 
hid his horse in the cellar of his 
house and that another resident 
placed his horse in the parlor of 
his house. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 
Randolph County Woman Recalls 
Grandfather's Tales Of Morgan 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 81 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Articles dealing with the raids of 
Gen. John Morgan in the Civil war 
which have appeared in the history 
column of this newspaper have 
been of especial interest to Mrs. 
Ed Austin of Winchester Rural 
Route 5. 

Her grandfather was a neighbor 
of the Morgan family in Lexington, 
Ky. Mrs. Austin recalls tales told 
by her grandfather and her moth- 
er about Morgan. 

Her grandfather was William Til- 
lett, who died in 1913 at the Vet- 
erans hospital in Dayton, Ohio. 
The present Phoenix hotel in Lex- 
ington, Ky., stands on the site of 
the old Tillett homeplace. 

The Tilletts lived at Lexington 
until 1869 when they moved to Cov- 
ington and later to Cincinnati. Mrs. 
Austin said her mother was 13 
‘years old when the family moved 
from Lexington. Her mother was 
Fannie Tillett who later married 
John William Rotert. 

Confederate Spy 

During the Civil war, Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s grandfather served as a spy 
for the Confederate forces. At one 
period, he and several other men 
were stationed in the steeple of 
the Lexington Methodist church to 
watch movements of the enemy. 

“Food was prepared by my 
grandmother and left where it 
could be picked up by someone for 
delivery at night to the men hid- 
ing in the church tower,” Mrs. 
Austin said her grandfather told 
her. 

Mrs. Austin said her grandfather 
said General Morgan’s son Dick 
was a ‘“‘bad actor.” 

The Tillett children were not per- 
mitted to play with the Morgan 
children, she said. 

On one occasion Morgan raided 
his home town of Lexington, Mrs. 
Austin said. 

Told Of Raids 

“JT can remember my grandfa- 
ther and mother telling how his 
forces raided stores for new cloth- 
ing and that the streets were lit- 
tered with old shoes discarded by 
the soldiers. 

“They set fire to a hemp mill 
and when my grandfather started 
across the street to talk with the 
owner while the fire was raging, he 
was told to stay on his own side of 
the street or risk being shot by 
the raiders,’’ Mrs. Austin said. 

She said that on this occasion 
one of the raiders took her grand- 
father’s watch. 
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Mrs. Austin looks up from her reading of one of the articles 
running in the history series and which deals with the Civil war 


period. 
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General Morgan was shot to 
death in a farmhouse near New 
Greenville, Tenn., by federal sol- 
diers on Sept. 4, 1864. His body 
was returned to Lexington for bur- 
ial. 


Mrs. Austin said her mother re- 
lated this incident about Morgan’s 
burial: 


“My brother Jim and I disobeyed 
orders of my father. We slipped 
away to the cemetery where the 
funeral was being held. We both 
got a good whipping when father 
learned what we had done. The 


service was brief and the casket 
was quickly lowered into the 
ground.”’ 

Mrs. Austin’s mother, Mrs. John 
Rotert, lived in Union City for a 
time and the grandfather, who 
knew Morgan, visited there on a 
number of occasions. He later was 
taken to the Veterans hospital in 
Dayton where he died in 1913. 

His death occurred during the 
great flood of that year and his 
body was removed by boat and 
taken to Cincinnati for burial in 
the Spring Grove cemetery there. 
He was 80 years old when he died. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Julian Was Soldier Long Enough 
To Become Irked At Intemperance 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 82 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Men of all stations and walks of 
life were on the rosters of the Min- 
ute Men who responded to Gover- 
nor Morton’s call for volunteers to 
resist the advance of General 
Morgan’s raiders. 


Among the men in public life in| 


Wayne county who enlisted was 
George W. Julian, who represented 
the district in the congress at the 
time of his enlistment. His family 
was among the earliest settlers in 
the county. 

In his ‘Political Recollections,”’ 
Julian said: 

“The volunteers who rallied at 
Centerville were shipped to Indian- 
apolis and were about seven hours 
on the way. 

“I was a member of Company C, 
and the regiment to which I be- 
longed was the 106th, and was 
commanded by Col. Isaac P. Gray. 

“The 106th was shipped by rail 
to Cincinnati, and, but for the de- 
tention of several at Indianapolis, 
caused by the drunkenness of an 
officer high in command, it might 
possibly have encountered Morgan 
near Hamilton, the next morning 
on the way south. 

“We were reshipped to Indian- 
apolis by rail, where we were mus- 
tered out of service and returned 
to our homes after a campaign of 
eight days. 

Irked By Intemperance 

“This was the sum of my mili- 
tary experience, but it afforded me 
some glimpses of the life of a sol- 
dier, and supplied me with some 
startling facts respecting the curse 
of intemperance in our armies.’’ 

Julian’s daughter, Grace Julian 
Clarke, in a biography of her fath- 
er, commented: 

“The exhibitions of profanity, ob- 
scenity and moral recklessness 
amazed him, and the drunkenness 
of both officers and men made him 
shudder as he reflected on the 
numbers who must have perished 
in the war from this cause.” 

Julian was born near Center- 
ville in 1817. His father died when 
Julian was six years old. He was 
admitted to the bar when he was 21 
years old. 

He was elected to the state legis- 
lature in 1847 on the Whig ticket. 
He favored abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. He advocated economy in 
the state government. 

Julian left the Whig party be- 
cause he was a bitter opponent of 
Slavery. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Free Soil party in 1848 
and was its candidate for the vice- 
presidency in 1852. 
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He was a delegate to the first 
national convention of the Repub- 
lican party in 1856. He was vice- 
chairman of the convention and 
chairman of the committee on or- 
ganization. 

Julian was elected as represent- 
ative to the congress in 1860 and 
served continuously until the close 
of the 41st Congress in 1871. 

He was a member of the com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war, 
on reconstruction, on the commit- 
tee that prepared the articles of 
impeachment against President 
Andrew Johnson. 


He was an advocate of the home- 
stead law and bitterly opposed to 
the huge grants of land to the rail- 
road companies and to speculators. 


He proposed an amendment to 
the Constitution in 1868 giving wom- 
en the right to vote. He joined the 
liberal Republicans in 1872 and lat- 
er was a member of the Demo- 
cratic party. Between 1885 and 
1889, Julian was surveyor general 
of New Mexico. 


He retired from public life in 
1889 and died 10 years later in 
Irvington where he practiced law. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


Abington Man Among 8: Killed As, 
Minute Men Fired On Each Other 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which, like the 
Communists of today, sought to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 83 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The Abington Home Guards 
were assigned to the 105th Regi- 
ment, Minute Men, July 12, 1863, 
and left Indianapolis at once for 
Lawrenceburg. The command dis- 
embarked from the cars at Morris 
Station and the next day proceed- 
ed to Sunman’s Station. 

The regiment joined in the pur- 
suit of General Morgan until near 
Harrison when it was ordered to 
move to Lawrenceburg. Following 
a report that General Morgan was 
proceeding toward Lawrenceburg, 
the regiment prepared to resist his 
advance. 

Adjutant General W. H. H. Ter- 
rell reported that ‘‘while getting 
into position an indiscriminate fir- 
ing took place among the men, re- 
sulting in killing eight and wound- 
‘ing 20.” : 

Among the killed men was Ira 
Jones of Abington, a former resi- 
dent of that community informed 
the writer of this article. In the 
report of Adjutant General Terrell 
his name is listed Oliver P. Jones. 
His death took place in the night 
of July 14, 1863. 

Jones was standing at the side 
of B. J. Hunt when he was struck 
by a bullet. Among the members 
of the Abington company were sev- 
eral veterans of the regular army. 

Told To Drop To Ground 

When the shooting began, they 
advised the Minute Men to throw 
themselves on the ground. Jones 
failed to follow their advice. The 
shooting was accidental and was 
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attributed to the Minute Men mis- 
taking each other for Morgan raid- 
ers. 


In its..issue, July 17, the. Rich- 
mond Palladium, evidently . had 
not learned of the death of Jones. 
It: reported: 


“A most unfortunate accident 
occurred to Colonel Shyrock’s reg- 
iment while out on an expedition 
near Lawrenceburg, July 4. 

“While marching around a hill, 
the rear guard coming suddenly 
upon the right, both parties mis- 
took the other for rebels and fired, 
killing ‘several and wounding about 
2031? 


Helps Capture Morgan 


A Cambridge City resident was 
a member of Company C, Fifth 
Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Cav- 
alry that helped to capture General 
John H. Morgan. in eastern Ohio. 

Frank A: Kerlin had this distinc- 
tion. He enlisted in Company “A, 
Eighth» Regiment, Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry in April, 1861, for 
three. months. He served, the .time 
of his. enlistment .and.then re-en- 
listed in the cavalry regiment. 

He was.in the battles. of Blunts- 
ville, siege of .Knoxville, Cassville, 
Peach. Tree Creek,..Chattahoochie 
River, Atlanta, Jonesboro. and Pu- 


laski. He served until June, 1865, 


when his regiment was mustered 
out and he returned to Cambridge 
City. 


Union County Soldiers 

Union county companies passed 
through Richmond on their way to 
Indianapolis. to. be enrolled in the 
troops opposing General Morgan. 
The Palladium, July 24, 1863, said: 

“We neglected last week to note 
the fact that Captain Carlin’s com- 
pany of cavalry and also a com- 
pany of infantry came to this city 


on Friday of last week, on the 
road to Indianapolis, after Morgan. 

“Both cavalry and infantry were 
composed of as fine a body of 
men, stout rugged men, just the 
kind the West turns out, as you 
ever laid eyes on. Our citizens got 
up a bountiful repast for them at 
the Market House, and their horses 
were well-cared for. 

“On Saturday last, these compa- 
nies returned through our city on 
their way home. Many of them 
remained all night and returned 
next day, while others, anxious to 
reach their homes, left on Satur- 
day night. They are all emphati- 
cally for Union and Liberty.” 


Morrisson’s $1,000 Gift 

Robert Morrisson, pioneer Qua- 
xer settler, merchant and finan- 
cier of Richmond was exceedingly 
liberal in his gifts to the widows 
and children of the Union soldiers 
of the community. 

The Palladium, Nov. 13, 1863, 
commented: 

“We learn from the Telegram 
that the sum. of $1,000 has been 
placed in.the hands of the Benevo- 
lent Society of this city, by our 
old friend, Robert Morrisson for 
supplying contrabands. with cloth- 
ing, sanitary purposes, and for the 
relief. of the poor of, our city. 

“This is. indeed .a charity that 
stops not. at creeds and_ beliefs, 
and an exhibition of. unselfish dis- 
interestedness and. true Christian 
kindness. 

“He is indeed a faithful steward, 
and thousands of hearts have rea- 
son to bless God, that wealth has 
been so worthily bestowed on one 
who_ dispenses.,it. with so. liberal 
a hand.’’ 

“Contraband’’. was the name giv- 
en to slaves who escaped from the 
South to the Union lines or to the 
north. 


Our History Scrapbook:— 
Ohio Emergency Troops In Civil 
War Called Squirrel Hunters 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
Subversive organizations of the 
Civil war which sought, as do the 
Communists of today, to overthrow 
the government. 


No. 84 
By Luther M. Feeger 

Unusual and strange names were 
given to some of the military or- 
ganizations that were recruited to 
meet emergencies in the Civil war 
period. 

Volunteers who responded to Gov- 
ernor Oliver P. Morton’s call for 
troops to repel the advance of Gen. 
John H. Morgan, rebel leader, 
through southern Indiana in 1863, 
were called Minute Men. 

Others who enlisted for a spec- 
ified short period in 1864 were 
known as One Hundred Day Men. 
A company was recruited in Rich- 
mond and was mustered into the 
133rd (100 Day) Regiment at In- 


. dianapolis, May 17, 1864. William 


R. Mount was captain of this com- 
pany. 

Governors of some of the Middle 
West states suggested the recruit- 
ing of the 100 Day Men so that 


‘ soldiers could be released from mi- 


nor duties for combat service. 

When Gen. E. Kirby Smith in- 
vaded Kentucky with 12,000 men 
and captured Lexington, Union 
officials feared he would attack 
Cincinnati. Governor Morton sent 
troops, artillery and supplies to 
Kentucky. 

Governor David Tod called on 
Ohio volunteers to check the ad- 
vance of General Smith. Many vol- 
unteers appeared with old guns and 
powder horns. They had no uni- 
forms. Preble county supplied 372 
of these volunteers. 
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These men were officially called 
‘Squirrel Hunters’’ and were hon- 
ored by the Ohio legislature and 
Governor Tod. The History of Pre- 
ble County, published in 1881 by H. 
Z. Williams & Bro., carried the fol- 
lowing account of the ‘Squirrel 
Hunters’”’: 


The dangers threatening Cincin- 
nati in the latter.part of the sum- 
mer 1862, led Governor Tod, . 
to make a general announcement 
to. the men of Ohio, that all who 
reported with arms in hand would 
be transported at public expense 
to that city, and received for the 
time being, into the service of the 
state. 


Telegraphic tenders had already 
been made to the authorities of 
that city, of militia, in large num- 
bers from Preble, Warren, Greene, 
Butler, Franklin, and other coun- 
ties so that thousands stood ready 
to answer the call without delay. 

Before daylight of the next morn- 
ing, after the proclamation of the 
governor, the tread of the advance 
of the grand army of Buckeye yeo- 
men was heard upon the stony 
pavements of Cincinnati. 

As rapidly as possible the throng- 
ing hosts arriving were organized 
into companies and regiments, and 
sent to the works back of Coving- 
ton, to the guard stations along 
the river, or to other posts of duty. 

372 From Preble Co. 

The total number known to have 
entered this temporary service 
from the state at large is 15,766 
which was doubtless exceeded by 
several hundred at least, of which 
Preble county furnished 372. 

To the peculiarity of dress in 
many of them, and armament of 
numbers with light squirrel guns, 


suggested the happy title of Squir- 
rel Hunters, for the entire unique 
contingent, but by whom it was 
first applied, the historian has 
failed to learn. 


The designation has, however 
passed honorably into history. 
The squirrel, amid appropriate 
scenery, and the squirrel hunter, in 
fitting costume, and in the act of 
loading his firearm, appear in good 
style upon the discharge certifi- 
cates granted the hunters upon the 
termination of their services. 


The Hunters were not long need- 
ed. Their relief from service began 
within 10 or 12 days after they 
were called out, and by the middle 
of September nearly all were re- 
lieved and had returned to their 
homes. 


On Saturday, the thirteenth of 
that month, Governor Tod tele- 
graphed to Stanton, secretary of 
war: 


“The Minute Men, or Squirrel 
Hunters, responded gloriously to 
the call for the defense of Cincin- 
nati. Thousands reached the city, 
and thousands more were en route 
for it. The enemy having retired, 
all have been ordered back. This 
uprising of the people is the cause 
of the retreat. You should publicly 
acknowledge this gallant conduct.”’ 


At the next session of the legis- 
lature, an act was passed, and ap- 
proved Mar. 11, 1863, ordering the 
preparation and issue of formal 
discharge certificates ‘‘for the pa- 
triotic men of the state who, re- 
sponded to the call of the govern- 
nor, and went to the southern bor- 
der to repel the invader, and who 
will be known in history as the 
Squirrel Hunters.” 


—— = 


Our History Scrapbook:— 
“Squirrel Hunters’ Organized 


Hurriedly To Protect Cincinnati 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in « series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period, which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 85 
By Luther M. Feeger 


The ‘‘Squirrel Hunters’’ of Ohio 
were volunteers who entered the 
military service to keep Gen. E. 
Kirby Smith from capturing Cin- 
cinnati. 

They served for only a few 
weeks. Their service earned for 
them the praise and admiration 
of the Ohio legislature. 

Randall L. Buchman of the 
Library division of the Ohio State 
Historical society, prepared the 
following article on the ‘‘Squirrel 
Hunters’”’ for The Palladium-Item: 


By Randall L. Buchman 


In the summer and fall of 1862 
Ohio and particularly Cincinnati 
was twice endangered by advanc- 
ing southern forces. The first was 
the result of Gen. John Morgan’s 
daring raid into Kentucky. 


He threatened Frankfort and 
Lexington, went into Cynthiana 
and Paris, and then | returned 
South after causing much proper- 
ty damage. 

The second was the march of 
Gen. Kirby Smith with 12,000 men 
into Kentucky near the Ohio bor- 
der. General Smith was in Lexing- 
ton by Sept. 1 and the Union forces 
were withdrawing to Louisville. 

Part of General Smith’s army 
was sent toward Covington and 
Cincinnati, which lay before them 
without any force for defense. 
The city of Cincinnati at once be- 
gan to organize for its defense. 

General H. G. Wright, in com- 
mand at Louisville, sent Gen. Lew- 
is Wallace of Indiana to take com- 
mand at Cincinnati, Newport, and 
Covington. 

All business was suspended and 
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martial law was proclaimed. The 
citizenry was organized into la- 
bor groups so the troops would be 
free for fighting. 

Trenches and fortifications were 
at once erected on the Kentucky 
side of the river and a pontoon 
bridge was built across the Ohio. 

Governor David Tod came at 
once to Cincinnati to help mobilize 
the forces. While at Cincinnati, 
he issued the following proclama- 
tion: 

‘Our southern border is threat- 
ened with invasion. I have there- 
fore to recommend that all the 
loyal men of your counties at 
once form themselves into mili- 
tary companies and regiments to 
beat back the enemy at any and 
all points he may attempt to in- 
vade our state. 

“Gather up all the arms in the 
county, and furnish yourselves 
with ammunitions for the same. 
The service will be of but a few 
days duration. The soil of Ohio 
must not be invaded by the en- 
emies of our glorious govern- 
ment.”’ 

All over the state local Paul 
Reveres spread the call to defend 
the ‘‘Queen City.’’ Into Cincinnati 
a group of men came carrying 
every variety of firearms. 
slept in halls, warehouses, and 
other large buildings and were 
fed in the Fifth Street market. 

Another Alarm 

After three days the governor 
announced that no more troops 
were needed, but the appearance 
of the advance units of General 
Smith’s army, produced a second 
general alarm and a call for aid 
from the northern cities of the 
state. 

“To the Press of Cleveland: 

“To the Several Military Com- 
mittees of Northern Ohio. 

“By telegram from Major-Gen- 
eral Wright, commander-in-chief 
of western forces, received at 2 
o’clock this morning, I am direct- 


They 


ed to send all armed men that 
can be raised immediately to Cin- 
cinnati. You will at once exert 
yourselves to execute this order. 
The men should be armed, each 
furnished with a blanket, and at 
least two days’ rations. 


“Railroad companies are _ re- 
quested to furnish transportation 
of troops to the exclusion of all 
other business.’’ 

David Tod, governor, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 10, 1862. 

After a few skirmishes, the in- 
vaders retired. These demonstra- 
tions were merely covers for the 
retreat of the main force of Gen- 
eral Smith. 

It may have been possible for 
his force to take Cincinnati if it 
would have pressed on closely aft- 
er its victory at Lexington, Ky., 
but after its delay the city had 
time to defend itself properly. 

This had all taken place within 
a period of two weeks; many 
Ohioans had answered Governor 
Tod’s call. These men go down 
in history as the ‘‘Squirrel Hunt- 
ers’’, an army of volunteers to 
defend Cincinnati. 

The legislature at its next ses- 
sion adopted the following resolu- 
tion in regard to the fine work 
these men ‘had done: 

“Resolved by the senate and the 
house of representatives of the 
state of Ohio, that the governor be 
and he is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to appropriate out of his 
contingent fund, a sufficient ’sum to 
pay for printing and lithographing 
discharges for the patriotic men 
of the state, who responded to the 
call of the governor, and went to 
the southern border to repel the 
invader, and who will be known 
in history as the ‘Squirrel Hunt- 
ers,’ "’ 

James R. Hubbell, Speaker of 

the House of Representatives. 

P. Hitchcock, President 
“pro tem’’ of the senate. 


Our History Scrapbook: 


Local Woman Has Grandfather's 
Certificate As “Squirrel Hunter’ 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


gee ene 


No. 86 
By Luther M. Feeger 
Among the 372 residents of 


Preble county who became one of 
the ‘‘Squirrel Hunters’”’ in the de- 
fense of Ohio against a possible 
invasion by Gen. E. Kirby Smith 
of the Confederacy was Jacob Na- 
tion of Eaton. 


His granddaughter, Miss Freda 
Nation, 593 South Sixteenth street 
has the certificate and the dis- 
charge document which the Ohio 
legislature directed Gov. David 
Tod to issue to these Union sol- 
diers. 

The text of the certificate fol- 
lows: 

THE STATE OF OHIO 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 

Columbus, March 4th, 1863 

To Jacob Nation Esqr. of Preble 
County, Ohio. 

The Legislature of our State has 
this day passed the following Res- 
olution; 

Resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
State of Ohio, That the Governor 
be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to appropriate out of 
his contingent fund, a_ sufficient 
sum to pay for printing and litho- 
graphing discharges for the patri- 
otic men of the State, who re- 
sponded to the call of the Gov- 
ernor and went to our Southern 
border to repel the invaders and 
who will be known in history as 
the ‘‘Squirrel Hunters.” 

And in obedience thereto, I do 
most cheerfully herewith enclose 
a Certificate of your service, But 
for the gallant services of your- 
self and the other members of the 
corps of patriotic ‘‘Squirrel Hunt- 
ers,’’ rendered in September last, 
Ohio, our dear State, would have 
been invaded by a band of pirates 
determined to overthrow the best 
government on earth; our wives } 
and children would have been vi- rr a ie 
olated and murdered, and our ; | 
\ homes plundered and_ gacked.|@ few days cooked rations so that 


PY SEF 


a 


Your children, and your children’s 
children will be proud to know that 
you were one of this glorious band. 

Preserve the Certificate of serv- 
ice and discharge herewith en- 
closed to you as evidence of this 
gallantry. The rebellion is not yet 
crushed out and therefore the dis- 
charge may not be final: keep the 
old gun then in order; see that 
the powder horn and bullet pouch 
are supplied and caution your pa- 
triotic mothers or wives to be at 
all times prepared to furnish you 


if your services are called for 
(which may God in his infinite 
goodness forbid) you may again 
prove yourselves ‘‘Minute Men”’ 
and again protect our loved homes. 

Invoking God’s choicest blessing 
upon yourself and all who are dear 
to you. 

I am very truly Yours, 

David Tod, Governor. 
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Our History Scrapbook: 


Ohioans From All Walks Of Life 


Bore Arms As “Squirrel Hunters’ 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 87 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Mention in this column of the 
Minute Men who volunteered to op- 
pose General Morgan in his pilfer- 
ing raid through southern Indiana 
recalled to Miss Freda Nation, 593 
South Sixteenth street, that her 
grandfather, Jacob Nation, was 
one of Preble county’s ‘Squirrel 
Hunters.”’ 


Nation’s parents came to Eaton 
from Campbell county, Tennessee, 
in 1830. He was born in that coun- 
ty June 16, 1820. He died in Eaton 
Jan. 31, 1880. 


As a boy he enjoyed few educa- 
tional advantages. A biography of 
Nation in an Eaton newspaper said 
he did not learn to read until he 
was 21 years old. But that was no 
handicap to him in later life. 


Many of the pioneers had mea- 
ger schooling and yet became suc- 
cessful community leaders. 

He was 42 years old when he en- 
listed with a company of Eaton 
“Squirrel Hunters’ and was sent 
to Cincinnati. 
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ation 


Age was no deterrent for the 
farmers, business and professional 
men of Ohio and Indiana who took 
up arms to defend these border 
states against southern invaders, 
guerrillas and raiders. 

Nation abandoned temporarily 
his brick-making business for what 
he believed to be the more impor- 
tant business of preventing Gen. 


Kirby Smith from taking Cincin- 
nati and possibly capturing the en- 
tire state of Ohio for the Confed- 
eracy. 


Miss Nation said her father, 
Thomas Isaac Nation, often repeat- 
ed stories which his father had 
told him about his short enlist- 
ment with the ‘‘Squirrel Hunters.’’ 


James W. Nation of Springfield, 
Ohio, her nephew, who is a great- 
grandson of Jacob Nation, has the 
old muzzle loading rifle which he 
carried as a ‘Squirrel Hunter.”’ 
The nephew is a son of Paul Na- 
tion, brother of Miss Nation, who 
was killed in a railroad accident. 


Miss Nation never saw _ her 
grandfather. Her father died in 
1928. 


The brickyard which Nation op- 
erated in Eaton was near the fair- 
grounds. He supplied the bricks 
used in the erection of many of 
the business houses, residences, 
churches and the city hall of 
Eaton. He also made the bricks 
that were used in the old side- 
walks. 

Miss Nation said her grandfa- 
ther gave the bricks for the Meth- 
odist church which was dedicated 
in May, 1871. He joined the 
church in 1866 and became one of 
the religious leaders of the com- 
munity. 


( 


Our History Scrapbook:— 


“Squirrel Hunters’ Rode Freight 
Cars, Ex-Teacher Told By Father 


Editor’s Note: Following is an- 
other in a series of articles about 
subversive organizations of the 
Civil war period which sought, as 
do the Communists of today, to 
overthrow the government. 


No. 88 
By Luther M. Feeger 


Mrs. Harriet F. Wright, a retired 
Richmond school teacher, is anoth- 
er person to whom recent articles 
in this column about the ‘‘Squirrel 
Hunters” of the Civil war are of 
more than passing interest. 

Her father, Wilson Fudge, was 
one of 372 Preble countians who 
answered the call of Ohio’s Gov- 
ernor Tod back in 1862 for vol- 
unteers to protect Cincinnati from 
a possible attack by the rebel 
general, E. Kirby Smith. 

When General Smith invaded 
Kentucky with 12,000 men and cap- 
tured Lexington, there were fears 
in Union circles that he would ad- 
vance on Cincinnati or Louisville. 

Mrs. Wright wrote to this col- 
umn: 

“They (the Preble county ‘Squir- 
rel Hunters’) were waiting at the 
station in Eaton when the regu- 
lars from Indianapolis and Rich- 
mond came through on the train. 

Rode In Freight Cars 

“There was po room in the main 
coaches for them, so some freight 
cars were coupled to the train and 
they rode to Cincinnati in those 
cars, sitting on the floor. 

“Each man had a rifle, his own 
or one borrowed. There was no 
provision for their care in the army 
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camp so they slept on the ground 
and ate what they could get in 
the neighborhood. 

“They stayed only a few days 
but the great increase in the num- 
ber of men who had joined the 
army was reported to the enemy 
and they hastened to leave the 
state and the ‘Squirrel Hunters’ re- 
turned home. They were needed 
more at home to take care of the 
crops that produced food for the 
army than they were needed in 
the army. 

“The names of some of the men 
in the group (Preble county) were 
Jacob and Jeff Swartzel, Mart 
Fudge, Wilson Fudge, David 
Fudge, Peter Fudge, the Black- 
fords, Chrisman, Deem, Kantz, 
Pence, Morningstar, Hoover, Ba- 
ker, Creager, House, and many 
others. More got on at Camden, 
Hamilton and on down the line. 

Hilarious Outing 

“The trip was like a _ hilarious 
outing for the men, but it was a 
serious one, too, as they realized 
the danger that they might run 
into. 

“To bolster their spirits and 
strengthen their courage, they 
made up songs and yells on the 
trip about Johnny Morgan (the 
well-known rebel raider) and Kir- 
by Smith, and sang them long aft- 
erward.”’ 

General Smith was a skilful 
and well trained Confederate gen- 
eral. 

He was a native of Florida, 
served in the Mexican war and 
later was professor of mathemat- 


ics at West Point. He resigned his 
commission as captain in April, 
1861, to join the Confederate army. 
He was promoted brigadier-gener- 
al in June, 1861. 

He commanded a brigade under 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. He was 
seriously wounded at Bull Run. 
Early in 1862, he was placed in 
command of the Army of East 
Tennessee, later known as _ the 
Army of Kentucky. It was com- 
posed of three divisions. 

The Army of Kentucky led the 
advance in General Bragg’s inva- 
sion of Kentucky. The success at 
Lexington Sept. 1, 1862, made the 
Confederates hopeful of conquering 
Kentucky and thereby threatening 
Ohio and Indiana. 

He was made lieutenant-general 
in October, 1862, and was promot- 
ed to general in February, 1863. 
He took command of the Trans- 
Mississippi department. 

He defeated Major-General N. P. 
Banks in the Red river campaign 
in 1864. General Smith surrendered 
to Major-General E. R. S. Canby 
at Baton Rouge, May 26, 1865. 

After the war he was chancellor 
of the University of Nashville, 1870 
to 1875 when he accepted the po- 
sition ot professor of mathematics 
at the University of the South. 


Mrs. Myrl Freitag, 117 East 
Wadsworth street, Eaton, has a 
certificate which Governor Tod of 
Ohio presented to Jacob Bringman 
of Preble county, her great-grand- 
father, who was one of the famous 
“Squirrel Hunters’’ of the Civil 
war period. 
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Index 


A 


Abington — Lodge of Knights of 
the Golden Circle, 8; parade or 
raid in Centerville, 1863, 39, 43, 44, 
45, 46; Copperhead church women 
refuse entrance to Union women, 
47; Union teacher fired, 47; Gen- 
eral Morton sends troops to Cen- 
terville to check disorder and ar- 
rested men taken to Indianapolis 
prison, 39; Copperhead leaders 
urged civil disorders in North, 40; 
Centerville raid preceded Morgan’s 


raid, 41; Richmond Jeffersonian 
minimized raid by Abington 
Knights, 41 and 42; Palladium’s 


story of raid, 43, 44, 45; removal 
of Butternut pin, 45; Alfred J. 
Lashley of Centerville gives Gov. 
Morton correct story of raid, 46; 
bitter partisan feeling of period, 
47; prejudice in school and church 
at Abington, 47; Home Guards and 
Minute Men, 83. 


Alabama — Ship built by Eng- 
lish becomes Confederate raider, 
36. 


American House — Now Central 
hotel, Harrison, 76, 77, 78. 


Athon, James E. — Democratic 
state nominee named on roster of 
Sons of Liberty, 22. 


Austin, Mrs. Ed — Her grand- 
father tells about General Mor- 
gan’s death. Her mother saw Gen- 
eral Morgan’s funeral, 81. 


B 


Bennett, Gen. Thomas W. — 
Member Military Commission con- 
ducting treason trials, 24; short 
sketch of life, 24. 


Bickley, Dr. G. W. L. — Organ- 


.ized Knights of the Golden Circle, 


14 and 15. 


Bingham, Joseph — Indianapolis 
editor, Democrat, treason trial, de- 
fendant, 24. 


Bollmeyer, J. F. — Editor Day- 
ton Empire, murder of, 52; story 


of murder reprinted in Dayton 
News (12-21-1920), 56. 
Bowles, Dr. William — Found 


guilty in treason trial, 10; Indiana 
organizer of Knights of Golden 
Circle, 15; meets Capt. T. H. 
Hines, 18 and 19; meets F. S. 
Stidger, federal agent, 22; arrested 
on treason charge, 24, 29; misled 
General Morgan on strength and 
power of Hoosier Copperheads, 62; 
sentence commuted, 34. 


Brown, Henry M.—Charged with 
death of James F. Bollmeyer, 56. 


Buchman, R. L. 
squirrel hunters, 85. 


— Article on 


Bullitt, Joshua F. — Appoints F. 
S. Stidger, federal agent, secre- 
tary of Sons of Liberty in Ken- 
tucky, 22. 


Burnett, Maj. Henry L. — Judge 
Advocate of Military Commission 
in treason trial, 24, 25, 26, 33. 


Burnside, Gen. Ambrose E. — 
Attacked in speech by Clement L. 
Vallandigham, 8; his general or- 
der No. 38 denounced by Vallan- 
digham, 50; orders arrest of Val- 
landigham, 50; martial law de- 
clared in Dayton, 51; issued Order 
No. 38 without consulting with 
President Lincoln, 57; biography, 
50, 57 and 58; visits birthplace 
near Liberty, 59; refuses troops to 
pursue Morgan, 76. 


Butternut — Aim of Butternuts, 
1; picture of Butternuts, 1; em- 
blem of Peace-Democrats, 2; def- 
inition of, 2; Palladium’s definition 
of, 3; Democrats welcome use of, 
53; Abington Butternut raid on 
Centerville, 43-46; Ella Graves in- 
cident in Centerville raid, 45. 


Cc 


Cambridge City — Vallandig- 
ham’s speech there, 52 and 53; de- 
struction of Richmond Jeffersonian 
denounced in Democratic meeting 


there, 55; Republicans hold big 
meeting there, 55. 
Canada — Headquarters. of 


Southern conspirators, 36. 


Canadian Commission — Appoint- 
ed by Jeff Davis, 36. 


Carlin, Capt. P. — Speaks at 
Cambridge City G. O. P. meeting, 
55. 


Carrington, Gen. Henry B. — 
Assists Governor Morton, 6; de- 
velops counter-espionage service 
with Governor Morton, 16; favors 
treason trial before federal judge, 
24, 25; letter to Republican meet- 
ing at Cambridge City, 55. 


Centerville — Abington Copper- 
head raid, 39; 43-46. 


Central Hotel—Morgan’s 
quarters, 76, 77. 


Cheatham—Mrs. Pearl Meade— 
Owns Central hotel, Harrison, Ohio, 
Morgan’s headquarters, 76, 77. 


Chenoweth, Gail B. — Pres. 
Greensfork Township Historical so- 
ciety, 10. 


head- 


Cincinnati Commercial — Defini- 
tion of Butternut, 5; Vallandig- 
ham’s speech at Cambridge City, 
52; reports raid, 66. 


Cincinnati Gazette — Definition 
of Copperhead, 3; story on Milli- 
gan’s speech, quoted in treason 
trial, 32; stories on Vallandigham’s 
speech and arrests, 51 and 59. 


Cincinnati Times-Star—Story on 
raid, 76. 


Coffin, S. P.—Federal agent, 26; 
Knights plot his death, 26. 


Coffreth, John R. 
for L. P. Milligan, 32. 


— Attorney 


Communists — Similarity of 
methods to subversives of Civil 
war period, 1; 21. 


Confederacy — Finances Sons of 
Liberty for Indiana uprising, 23; 
uses subversive lodges as spy cen- 
ters, 48; orders Morgan’s raid, 61. 


Contraband — Defined, 83. 


Cock, Uncle Billy — Owner of 
American House, Harrison, 77; 78. 


Copperhead—Aim of movement, 
1; definition of, 2 and 3; federal 
grand jury investigation and re- 
port, 6; Gen. O. B. Willcox orders 
suppression, 10; relationship with 
Democratic party, 17; injects itself 
in Democratic mass meeting at In- 
dianapolis, 17; its members fail to 
co-operate in Northwestern con- 
spiracy, 21; sabotage and terror- 
ism, 21; Southern leaders could not 
depend on Copperhead promises, 
22; used by Confederacy, 40; fail- 
ure to support General Morgan’s 
raid in Indiana, 62; burned Dayton 
Journal, 49. 


Crawfcrd, Daniel B.—Leader of 
Minute Men, 67. 


Crew, Harvey—History of Day- 
ton, reference to Vallandigham’s 
arrest, 51. 


Curran, Mary A.—Retired Har- 
rison teacher’s father loses horse 
to General Morgan’s raiders, 79. 


D 


Davis, President Jefferson—Re- 
lation with Knights of Golden Cir- 
cle, 1; plans Northwestern Confed- 
eracy, 20; supplies money for up- 
rising in Indiana, 23 and 36. 


Dayton Journal (Rep)—Copper- 
head mob fires plant, 49 and 53. 


Dayton Empire (Dem.) — Plant 
destroyed by fire, 49 and 53. 


Democrats—Relation to Knights 
of Golden Circle and other sub- 
versive groups, 1; control Indiana 
legislature, 4; Democratic legis- 
lature plans to check Governor 
Morton’s power over military, 7; 
infiltration of party by Copper- 
heads, 17; Chicago convention, 21. 


Desertion—Copperheads_ encour- 
age Union soldiers to desert, 21. 


Dies, Martin — Political attack 
on representative, 1 and 4, 


Dodd, Harrison H. — Grand 
Commander Sons of Liberty, 22; 
Union officers raid his office, 23; 
arrested, 24; challenged Military 
Commission’s right to try him, 25; 
escapes prison, 2&8; party leaders 
accuse each other of conniving 
with his escape, 28; Benn Pitt- 
man’s report on escape, 28. 


Duke, Gen. Basil — On General 
Morgan’s staff on Indiana raid, 65; 
describes looting by Morgan’s 
troops, 67; in Harrison, 77. 


E 
Elder, James — Editor Jefferso- 
nian defends conspiracy, 23; 
claims Republican newspapers 


wrecked his plant, 60; excuses Cen- 
terville raid, 42; justifies Cam- 
bridge City meeting, 54. 


England — Officially neutral, but 
secretly hopes for Southern suc- 
cess, 36, 37. 


Espionage System — Success of 
Governor Morton’s setup, 16. 


F 


Flecd, Dr. Jonathan — Minister 
stops service to resist Gen. Mor- 
gan, 80. 


Foulke, William Dudley — Au- 
thor of ‘‘Life of Oliver P. Morton,’’ 
7; sketches activity of secret or- 
ders, 9, 39, 62; Centerville raid, 
39; Copperheads misled General 
Morgan, 40 and 68. 


France — Favored Southern re- 
bellion, 37. 


Fudge, Wilson — Preble county 
squirrel hunter, 80. 


G 


Gordon, J. W. — Treason trial at- 
torney, 33. 


Grand Jury — Federal at Indi- 
anapolis, Aug. 4, 1862, returns 60 
indictments, 6. 


Groves, Ella — Removed Butter- 
nut pin in Centerville raid, 45. 


H 


Hall, Fanny S. — Removed But- 
ternut pin in Centerville raid, 45. 


Harrison — Town on _  Ohio- 
Indiana border, entered by Gen- 
eral Morgan, 65; Miss Mary A. 
Curran tells about father’s exper- 
ience with Morgan, 79; reminis- 
cences of raid, 80. 


Harrison, W. M. — Defendant in 
treason trial, 24, 29. 
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Index 


Hascall, Gen. Milo S. — Fears 
trouble at Democratic mass meet- 
ing in Indianapolis May 20, 1863, 
17; enforces General Burnside’s 
Orders No. 38, 67; orders troops to 
Centerville to check Abington raid- 
ers, 39, 44. 


Heffren, Horace — Defendant in 
treason trial, 24; testimony, 31. 


Hendricks, Thomas A. 
Speech, Indianapolis Democratic, 
mass meeting, May 20, 1863, 17. 


Henderson, William Demo- 
cratic nominee, name on Sons of 
Liberty roster, 22. 


Hines, Capt. Thomas H. — Con- 
federate spy, member of General 
Morgan’s staff, 15, 18, conspirator 
in Northwestern plot, 18; short 
sketch, 18; confers with Dr. W. A. 
Bowles in French Lick, 18 and 19; 
with Morgan on Indiana raid, 19, 
41 and 61, etc.; escapes from 
Ohio state penitentiary with Mor- 
gan 19; in Canada plotting against 


Union, and later career, 20, 36; 
contacts Copperheads, 48, with 
General Morgan, 65. 

Hobson, Gen. Edward H. — 


Pursued General Morgan, 67, 78, 
79. 


Hord, Oscar — Democratic nom- 
inee on roster of Sons of Liberty, 
22. 


Horsey, Stephen — Defendant in 
treason trial, 30; receives execu- 
tive clemency, 34. 


Hovey, Gen. A. P. — Command- 
er District of Indiana in Treason 
trial, 24, 26, 28, 33 and 34. 


Humphreys, Andrew — Defend- 
ant in treason trial, 33. 


I 


Indiana — Conspiracy of Copper- 
heads to kill state and local offi- 
cials, seize arsenals, release rebel 
prisoners and take over state gov- 
ernments, 18. 


Indiana — Invasion of by Gen. 
A. H. Johnson, Capt. T. H. Hines 
and Gen. J. H. Morgan, 18. 

Indianapolis Journal — Exposes 
Sons of Liberty ritual, 22, 28; re- 
ports Cambridge City meeting of 
Democrats, 53. 


Indianapolis Sentinel — Vallan- 


digham’s speech at Cambridge 
City, 52. 
J 
Jeffersonian — Richmond news- 


paper tries to explain away Indiana 
conspiracy, 23; minimizes Center- 
ville raid, 41 and 42; wrecked by 
Union soldiers, 60; editor condemns 
Palladium, which replies, 70. 


Jenkinson Isaac — Detects plot 
to kill Governor Morton, 14. 


Johnson, President Andrew 
Commuted sentences of top Indi- 
ana Copperheads to life imprison- 
ment, 33; 34. 


Jones, Ira or Oliver P. — Killed 
near Lawrenceburg, 83. 


Julian, George W. — Congress- 
man enlists in Minute Men regi- 
ment, 82. 


K 


Kabel, Philip — Randolph Coun- 
ty historian, 10. 


Kerlin, Frank A. — Helps cap- 
ture Morgan, 83. 


Knights of the Golden Circle — 
Name of, 1; resent investigation, 1; 
organized by Dr. G. W. L. Bick- 
ley, 14 and 15; revises program 
when war started, 15; infiltrates 
Democratic party, 17; used by Con- 
federacy, 40. 


Knights — Order of American 
Knights, ritual, 8. 


Kuhn, Mary E. — Helped Miss 


Groves remove Butternut pin in 
Centerville raid, 45. 


L 


Lanier, J. F. D. — Backs Morton 
in financing state, 7. 


Legion, State — Formation op- 
posed by Minute Men, 69. 


Lincoln, President — Reverses 
Vallandigham’s conviction and 
banishes him, 8 and 51; 


Lashley, Alfred J. — Centerville 
resident gives Governor Morton ac- 
curate account of Abington Copper- 
head raid in Centerville, 46; story 
by his daughter. 


Me 


McCarthy, Senator — Attacks on 


| Similar to attacks by Knights of the 


Golden Circle, 1 and 4. 


McDonald, Joseph E. — Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, 22 
and 32. 


McClellan, Gen. G. B. — Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate, 22. 


M 
Mexico — Maximilian’s reign, 
37; U. §S. forces withdrawal of 


French troops, 37. 


Milligan, Lambdin P. — Guilty 
of treason, 10, 24; trial, 32; freed 
by Supreme court, 35. 


Military Commission—Members 
of, 24. 


Minute Men — Wayne county’s 
response to Governor Morton’s ap- 
peal and list of officers, 63 and 
64; Morgan’s Indiana route, map, 
damages, 65; route in Ohio and 
map, 66; delay by drunken officer 
holds up movement of Richmond 
companies to Loveland to intercept 
Morgan, 67; companies pass 
through Richmond, 67; cost of 
raid, 67; destruction of bridges 
delays pursuit, 67; roster of Rich- 
mond Guards and Abington com- 
pany, 69; roster of Centerville, 


Dublin, and East Germantown 
companies, 70; roster of Bethel, 
Richmond and Cambridge City 
companies, 71; Minute Men saw 
little action, 72; Lewis D. Stubbs 
diary of his service, 72 and 73. 


Morgan, Gen. John Hunter — 
Indiana raid, 15 and 18; escape 
from Ohio penitentiary, 19; pur- 
pose of Indiana raid, 61; 
disobeyed Orders. 61; dis- 
appointed over results, 62; mis- 
led by Copperhead promises, 


62; William Dudley Foulke de- 
scribes attitude of Hoosiers, 62; 
Morton’s call for volunteers, 63; 


raid route in Indiana, 65; route in 
Ohio, 66; plundered Copperheads 
and Unionists, 66; number of 
troops, 65; imprisoned in Ohio pen- 
itentiary and escapes, 66; horse 
stealing ability, 67; pursued by 
General Edward Hobson, 67; head- 
quarters in Harrison, 79, 80; death, 
81. 


Morrisson, Robert — Quaker 
leader comments on General Mor- 
gan’s penalty, 51; $1,000 gift to 
“contrabands,’’ 83. 


Morton, Gov. Oliver P. — At- 
tacks by Democrats, 1; exposes 
subversive secret orders, 4; ca- 


reer, 5; orders investigation of 
Knights of the Golden Circle, 6; 
outwits Democratic move to limit 
his military power, 7; finances 
state government, 7; Knights 
threaten his assassination, 7 and 
14; sketches history of subversive 
orders in senate speech, 9; pre- 
pares counter-moves against Dem- 
ocratic mass meeting in Indianap- 
olis, May 20, 1863, 17; his spy sys- 
tem pays off, 22; speech on expose 
of Indiana conspiracy, 23; advo- 
cates severe penalty for treason 
trial defendants, and later pleads 
for clemency for convicted men, 
34; calls for Minute Men to repel 
Morgan’s invaders, 62 and 63; 
sent troops to help out Kentucky, 
62. 


N 


Napoleon III — United States 
forces withdrawal of “rench troops 
from Mexico, 37. 


Nation — Jacob and Freda, 86, 
87. 


Newcastle Courier — Denounced 
Vallandigham’s speech at Cam- 
bridge City, 54. 


New York City — Riots, murder 
and arson in opposition to draft 
law, 21; Union troops smash up- 
rising, 21; damage, 21. 


Northwestern Conspiracy—Capt. 
Thomas H. Hines, leading con- 
spirator, 18; Southern Confederacy 
financed plot, 22, 23, 36. 


Northwestern Confederacy 
President Davis of Southern Con- 
federacy appoints Jacob Thomp- 
son, Clement C. Clay, James F. 
Holcombe on Canada commission 
to direct conspiracy to establish 
Northwestern Confederacy, 20. 


oO 


Order of American Knights — 
Ritual, 8; aims, 9; successor to 
Knights of Golden Circle. 


P 


Palladium — Defines Butternut, 
3; copy of ritual of Order of 
American Knights, 8; reports on 
Spartanburg Knights, 10; de- 
nounced Indiana conspiracy, 23; 
Centerville raid story, 43; Vallan- 
digham’s arrest, 51; denounces 
Vallandigham’s speech at Cam- 
bridge City, 52, 54 and 55; replies 
to Elder’s charge that it helped 
to wreck the Jeffersonian, 60; 
Morgan’s raid story, 68, 74, 75, 83. 


Paxson, John M. — Wayne coun- 
ty sheriff, 43. 


Pendleton, Gecrge H. — Attended 
Cambridge City Democratic jubi- 
lee, 52. 


Pitman, Benn Recorder of 
Military Commission in treason 
trials, 25, 30, 31, 32, 33; report on 
Dodd’s escape, 28. 


Plymouth Gazette — Editor ar- 
rested for violating’ Burnside’s or- 
der No. 38. 


Pogue’s Run — Battle of, 17. 
Porter, Gene, Stratton — 10. 


Preble County — Squirrel Hunt- 
ers, 84, 85, 88. 


R 


Treason trial 


Ray, Martin 
lawyer, 33. 
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A 


Abington — Lodge of Knights of 
the Golden Circle, 8; parade or 
raid in Centerville, 1863, 39, 43, 44, 
45, 46; Copperhead church women 
refuse entrance to Union women, 
47; Union teacher fired, 47; Gen- 
eral Morton sends troops to Cen- 
terville to check disorder and ar- 
rested men taken to Indianapolis 
prison, 39; Copperhead leaders 
urged civil disorders in North, 40; 
Centerville raid preceded Morgan’s 
raid, 41; Richmond Jeffersonian 
minimized raid by Abington 
Knights, 41 and 42; Palladium’s 
story of raid, 43, 44, 45; removal 
of Butternut pin, 45; Alfred J. 
Lashley of Centerville gives Gov. 
Morton correct story of raid, 46; 
bitter partisan feeling of period, 
47; prejudice in school and church 
at Abington, 47; Home Guards and 
Minute Men, 83. 


Alabama — Ship built by Eng- 
lish becomes Confederate raider, 
36. 


American House — Now Central 
hotel, Harrison, 76, 77, 78. 


Athon, James E. — Democratic 
state nominee named on roster of 
Sons of Liberty, 22. 


AuStin, Mrs. Ed — Her grand- 
father tells about General Mor- 
gan’s death. Her mother saw Gen- 
eral Morgan’s funeral, 81. 


B 


Bennett, Gen. Thomas W. — 
Member Military Commission con- 
ducting treason trials, 24; short 


sketch of life, 24. 


Bickley, Dr. G. W. L. — Organ- 
ized Knights of the Golden Circle, 
14 and 15. 


Bingham, Jcseph — Indianapolis 
editor, Democrat, treason trial, de- 
fendant, 24. 


Bollmeyer, J. F. — Editor Day- 
ton Empire, murder of, 52; story 


of murder reprinted in Dayton 
News (12-21-1920), 56. 
Bowles, Dr. William — Found 


guilty in treason trial, 10; Indiana 
organizer of Knights of Golden 
Circle, 15; meets Capt. T. H. 
Hines, 18 and 19; meets F. S. 
Stidger, federal agent, 22; arrested 
on treason charge, 24, 29; misled 
General Morgan on strength and 
power of Hoosier Copperheads, 62; 
sentence commuted, 34. 


Brown, Henry M.—Charged with 
death of James F. Bollmeyer, 56. 


Buchman, R. L. 
squirrel hunters, 85. 


— Article on 


Bullitt, Joshua F. — Appoints F. 
S. Stidger, federal agent, secre- 
tary of Sons of Liberty in Ken- 
tucky, 22. 


Burnett, Maj. Henry L. — Judge 
Advocate of Military Commission 
in treason trial, 24, 25, 26, 33. 


Burnside, Gen. Ambrose E. 
Attacked in speech by Clement L. 
Vallandigham, 8; his general or- 
der No. 38 denounced by Vallan- 
digham, 50; orders arrest of Val- 
landigham, 50; martial law de- 
clared in Dayton, 51; issued Order 
No. 388 without consulting with 
President Lincoln, 57; biography, 
50, 57 and 58; visits birthplace 
near Liberty, 59; refuses troops to 
pursue Morgan, 76. 


Butternut — Aim of Butternuts, 
1; picture of Butternuts, 1; em- 
blem of Peace-Democrats, 2; def- 
inition of, 2; Palladium’s definition 
of, 3; Democrats welcome use of, 
53; Abington Butternut raid on 
Centerville, 43-46; Ella Graves in- 
cident in Centerville raid, 45. 


Cc 


Cambridge City Vallandig- 
ham’s speech there, 52 and 53; de- 
struction of Richmond Jeffersonian 
denounced in Democratic meeting 
there, 55; Republicans hold big 
meeting there, 55. 


Canada Headquarters’ of 


Southern conspirators, 36. 


Canadian Commission — Appoint- 
ed by Jeff Davis, 36. 


Carlin, Capt. P. — Speaks at 
Cambridge City G. O. P. meeting, 
55. 


Carrington, Gen. Henry B. 
Assists Governor Morton, 6; de- 
velops counter-espionage service 
with Governor Morton, 16; favors 
treason trial before federal judge, 
24, 25; letter to Republican meet- 
ing at Cambridge City, 55. 


Centerville — Abington Copper- 
head raid, 39; 43-46. 


Central Hotel—Morgan’s 
quarters, 76, 77. 


Cheatham—Mrs. Pearl Meade— 
Owns Central hotel, Harrison, Ohio, 
Morgan’s headquarters, 76, 77. 


Chenoweth, Gail B. Pres. 
Greensfork Township Historical so- 
ciety, 10. 


head- 


Cincinnati Commercial — Defini- 
tion of Butternut, 5; Vallandig- 
ham’s speech at Cambridge City, 
52; reports raid, 66. 


Cincinnati Gazette — Definition 
of Copperhead, 3; story on Milli- 
gan’s speech, quoted in treason 
trial, 32; stories on Vallandigham’s 
speech and arrests, 51 and 59. 


Cincinnati Times-Star—Story on 
raid, 76. 


Ceffin, S. P.—Federal agent, 26; 
Knights plot his death, 26. 


Coffroth, John R. 
for L. P. Milligan, 32. 


Attorney 


Communists — Similarity of 
methods to subversives of Civil 


war period, 1; 21. 


Confederacy — Finances Sons of 
Liberty for Indiana uprising, 23; 
uses subversive lodges as spy cen- 
ters, 48; orders Morgan’s raid, 61. 


Contraband — Defined, 83. 


Cock, Uncle Billy — Owner of 
American House, Harrison, 77; 78. 


Copperhead—Aim of movement, 
1; definition of, 2 and 3; federal 
grand jury investigation and re- 
port, 6; Gen. O. B. Willcox orders 
suppression, 10; relationship with 
Democratic party, 17; injects itself 
in Democratic mass meeting at In- 
dianapolis, 17; its members fail to 
co-operate in Northwestern con- 
spiracy, 21; sabotage and terror- 
ism, 21; Southern leaders could not 
depend on Copperhead promises, 
22; used by Confederacy, 40; fail- 
ure to support General Morgan’s 
raid in Indiana, 62; burned Dayton 
Journal, 49. 


Crawicrd, Daniel B.—Leader of 
Minute Men, 67. 


Crew, Harvey—History of Day- 
ton, reference to Vallandigham’s 
arrest, 51. 


Curran, Mary A.—Retired Har- 
rison teacher’s father loses horse 
to General Morgan’s raiders, 79. 


D 


Davis, President Jefferson—Re- 
lation with Knights of Golden Cir- 
cle, 1; plans Northwestern Confed- 
eracy, 20; supplies money for up- 
rising in Indiana, 23 and 36. 


Dayton Journal (Rep)—Copper- 
head mob fires plant, 49 and 53. 


Dayton Empire (Dem.) — Plant 
destroyed by fire, 49 and 53. 


Democrats—Relation to Knights 
of Golden Circle and other sub- 
versive groups, 1; control Indiana 
legislature, 4; Democratic legis- 
lature plans to check Governor 
Morton’s power over military, 7; 
infiltration of party by Copper- 
heads, 17; Chicago convention, 21. 


Desertion—Copperheads_  encour- 
age Union soldiers to desert, 21. 


Dies, Martin — Political attack 
on representative, 1 and 4. 


Dodd, Harrison H. Grand 
Commander Sons of Liberty, 22; 
Union officers raid his office, 23; 
arrested, 24; challenged Military 
Commission’s right to try him, 25; 
escapes prison, 28; party leaders 
accuse each other of conniving 
with his escape, 28; Benn Pitt- 
man’s report on escape, 28. 


Duke, Gen. Basil — On General 
Morgan’s staff on Indiana raid, 65; 
describes looting by Morgan’s 
troops, 67; in Harrison, 77. 


E 
Elder, James — Editor Jefferso- 
nian defends conspiracy, 23; 
claims Republican newspapers 


wrecked his plant, 60; excuses Cen- 
terville raid, 42; justifies Cam- 
bridge City meeting, 54. 


England — Officially neutral, but 
secretly hopes for Southern suc- 
cess, 36, 37. 


Espionage System — Success of 
Governor Morton’s setup, 16. 


F 


Fliccd, Dr. Jonathan — Minister 
stops service to resist Gen. Mor- 
gan, 80. 


Foulke, William Dudley — Au- 
thor of ‘‘Life of Oliver P. Morton,”’ 
7; sketches activity of secret or- 
ders, 9, 39, 62; Centerville raid, 
39; Copperheads misled General 
Morgan, 40 and 68. 


France — Favored Southern re- 
bellion, 37. 


Fudge, Wilson — Preble county 
squirrel hunter, 80. 


G 


Gordon, J. W. — Treason trial at- 
torney, 33. 


Grand Jury — Federal at Indi- 
anapolis, Aug. 4, 1862, returns 60 
indictments, 6. 


Groves, Ella — Removed Butter- 
nut pin in Centerville raid, 45. 


H 


Hall, Fanny S. — Removed But- 
ternut pin in Centerville raid, 45. 


Harrison Town on _  Ohio- 
Indiana border, entered by Gen- 
eral Morgan, 65; Miss Mary A. 
Curran tells about father’s exper- 
ience with Morgan, 79; reminis- 
cences of raid, 80. 


Harrison, W. M. — Defendant in 
treason trial, 24, 29. 


a | 
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Hascall, Gen. Milo S. — Fears 
trouble at Democratic mass meet- 
ing in Indianapolis May 20, 1863, 
17; enforces General Burnside’s 
Orders No. 38, 67; orders troops to 
Centerville to check Abington raid- 
ers, 39, 44. 


Heffren, Horace — Defendant in 
treason trial, 24; testimony, Shim 


Hendricks, Thomas A. — 
Speech, Indianapolis Democratic, 
mass meeting, May 20, 1863, 17. 


Henderson, William — Demo- 
cratic nominee, name on Sons of 
Liberty roster, 22. 


Hines, Capt. Thomas H. — Con- 
federate spy, member of General 
Morgan’s staff, 15, 18, conspirator 
in Northwestern plot, 18; short 
sketch, 18; confers with Dr. W. A. 
Bowles in French Lick, 18 and 19; 
with Morgan on Indiana raid, 19, 
41 and 61, etc.; escapes from 
Ohio state penitentiary with Mor- 
gan 19; in Canada plotting against 


Union, and later career, 20, 36; 
contacts Copperheads, 48, with 
General Morgan, 65. 

Hobson, Gen. Edward H. — 


Pursued General Morgan, 67, 78, 
79. 


Hord, Oscar — Democratic nom- 
inee on roster of Sons of Liberty, 
22. 


Horsey, Stephen — Defendant in 
treason trial, 30; receives execu- 
tive clemency, 34. 


Hovey, Gen. A. P. — Command- 
er District of Indiana in Treason 
trial, 24, 26, 28, 33 and 34. 


Humphreys, Andrew — Defend- 
ant in treason trial, 33. 


I 


Indiana — Conspiracy of Copper- 
heads to kill state and local offi- 
cials, seize arsenals, release rebel 
prisoners and take over state gov- 
ernments, 18. 


Indiana — Invasion of by Gen. 
A. H. Johnson, Capt. T. H. Hines 
and Gen. J. H. Morgan, 18. 

Indianapolis Journal — Exposes 
Sons of Liberty ritual, 22, 28; re- 
ports Cambridge City meeting of 
Democrats, 53. 


Indianapolis Sentinel — Vallan- 


digham’s speech at Cambridge 
City, 52. 
J 
Jeffersonian — Richmond news- 


paper tries to explain away Indiana 
conspiracy, 23; minimizes Center- 
ville raid, 41 and 42; wrecked by 
Union soldiers, 60; editor condemns 
Palladium, which replies, 70. 


Jenkinson Isaac — Detects plot 
to kill Governor Morton, 14. 


Johnson, President Andrew — 
Commuted sentences of top Indi- 
ana Copperheads to life imprison- 
ment, 33; 34. 


Jones, Ira or Oliver P. — Killed 
near Lawrenceburg, 83. 


Julian, George W. — Congress- 
man enlists in Minute Men regi- 
ment, 82. 


K 


Kabel, Philip — Randolph Coun- 
ty historian, 10. 


Kerlin, Frank A. — Helps cap- 
ture Morgan, 83. 


Knights of the Golden Circle — 
Name of, 1; resent investigation, 1; 
organized by Dr. G. W. L. Bick- 
ley, 14 and 15; revises program 
when war started, 15; infiltrates 
Democratic party, 17; used by Con- 
federacy, 40. 


Knights — Order of American 
Knights, ritual, 8. 


Kuhn, Mary E. — Helped Miss 
Groves remove Butternut pin in 
Centerville raid, 45. 


L 


Lanier, J. F. D. — Backs Morton 
in financing state, 7. 


Legion, State — Formation op- 
posed by Minute Men, 69. 


Lincoln, President — Reverses 
Vallandigham’s conviction and 
banishes him, 8 and 51; 


Lashley, Alfred J. — Centerville 
resident gives Governor Morton ac- 
curate account of Abington Copper- 
head raid in Centerville, 46; story 
by his daughter. 


Mc 


McCarthy, Senator — Attacks on 
similar to attacks by Knights of the 
Golden Circle, 1 and 4. 


McDonald, Joseph E. — Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, 22 
and 32. 


McClellan, Gen. G. B. — Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate, 22. 


M 


Mexico — Maximilian’s reign, 
37; U. S. forces withdrawal of 
French troops, 37. 


Milligan, Lambdin P. — Guilty 
of treason, 10, 24; trial, 32; freed 
by Supreme court, 35. 


Military Commission—Members 
of, 24. 


Minute Men — Wayne county’s 
response to Governor Morton’s ap- 
peal and list of officers, 63 and 
64; Morgan’s Indiana route, map, 
damages, 65; route in Ohio and 
map, 66; delay by drunken officer 
holds up movement of Richmond 
companies to Loveland to intercept 
Morgan, 67; companies pass 
through Richmond, 67; cost of 
raid, 67; destruction of bridges 
delays pursuit, 67; roster of Rich- 
mond Guards and Abington com- 
pany, 69; roster of Centerville, 


Dublin, and East Germantown 
companies, 70; roster of Bethel, 
Richmond and Cambridge City 
companies, 71; Minute Men saw 
little action, 72; Lewis D. Stubbs 
diary of his service, 72 and 73. 


Gen. John Hunter — 
escape 


Morgan, 
Indiana raid, 15 and 18; 


from Ohio penitentiary, 19; pur- 
pose of Indiana raid, 61; 
disobeyed Orders, 61; dis- 
appointed over results, 62; mis- 
led by Copperhead promises, 


62; William Dudley Foulke de- 
scribes attitude of Hoosiers, 62; 
Morton’s call for volunteers, 63; 
raid route in Indiana, 65; route in 
Ohio, 66; plundered Copperheads 
and Unionists, 66; number of 
troops, 65; imprisoned in Ohio pen- 
itentiary and escapes, 66; horse 
stealing ability, 67; pursued by 
General Edward Hobson, 67; head- 
quarters in Harrison, 79, 80; death, 
81. 


Morrisson, Robert — Quaker 
leader comments on General Mor- 
gan’s penalty, 51; $1,000 gift to 
“contrabands,’’ 83. 


Morton, Gov. Oliver P. — At- 
tacks by Democrats, 1; exposes 
subversive secret orders, 4; ca- 
reer, 5; orders investigation of 
Knights of the Golden Circle, 6; 
outwits Democratic move to limit 
his military power, 7; finances 
state government, 7; Knights 
threaten his assassination, 7 and 
14; sketches history of subversive 
orders in senate speech, 9; pre- 
pares counter-moves against Dem- 
ocratic mass meeting in Indianap- 
olis, May 20, 1863, 17; his spy sys- 
tem pays off, 22; speech on expose 
of Indiana conspiracy, 23; advo- 
cates severe penalty for treason 
trial defendants, and later pleads 
for clemency for convicted men, 
34; calls for Minute Men to repel 
Morgan’s invaders, 62 and 63; 
sent troops to help out Kentucky, 
62. 


N 


Napoleon III — United States 
forces withdrawal of rench troops 
from Mexico, 37. 


Nation — Jacob and Freda, 86, 
87. 


Newcastle Courier — Denounced 
Vallandigham’s speech at Cam- 
bridge City, 54. 


New York City — Riots, murder 
and arson in opposition to draft 
law, 21; Union troops smash up- 
rising, 21; damage, 21. 


Northwestern Conspiracy—Capt. 
Thomas H. Hines, leading con- 
spirator, 18; Southern Confederacy 
financed plot, 22, 23, 36. 


Northwestern Confederacy — 
President Davis of Southern Con- 
federacy appoints Jacob Thomp- 
son, Clement C. Clay, James F. 
Holcombe on Canada commission 
to direct conspiracy to establish 
Northwestern Confederacy, 20. 


10) 


Order of American Knights — 
Ritual, 8; aims, 9; successor to 
Knights of Golden Circle. 


P 


Palladium — Defines Butternut, 
3; copy of ritual of Order of 
American Knights, 8; reports on 
Spartanburg Knights, 10; de- 
nounced Indiana conspiracy, 23; 
Centerville raid story, 43; Vallan- 
digham’s arrest, 51; denounces 
Vallandigham’s speech at Cam- 
bridge City, 52, 54 and 55; replies 
to Elder’s charge that it helped 
to wreck the Jeffersonian, 60; 
Morgan’s raid story, 68, 74, 75, 83. 

Paxson, John M. — Wayne coun- 
ty sheriff, 43. 


Pendleton, George H. — Attended 
Cambridge City Democratic jubi- 
lee, 52. 

Pitman, Benn — Recorder of 
Military Commission in treason 
trials, 25, 30, 31, 32, 33; report on 
Dodd’s escape, 28. 

Plymouth Gazette — Editor ar- 
rested for violating Burnside’s or- 
der No. 38. 


Pogue’s Run — Battle of, 17. 
Porter, Gene, Stratton — 10. 
Preble County — Squirrel Hunt- 


ers, 84, 85, 88. 
R 


Ray, Martin — Treason trial 
lawyer, 33. 
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Riots — New York City, Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere, 21. 


Ristine, Joseph — Name on ros- 
ter of Sons of Liberty, 22. 


Robertson, Elliott Exposes 
Spartanburg lodge of Knights of 
Golden Circle, 10; reports to Gov- 
ernor Morton, 10, 11, 12, 13; testi- 
mony in treason trial, 27, 30, 32. 


Rocsevelt, President Franklin D. 
—Policy on subversives, 4, 49. 


Rotert, Mrs. William — As girl 
saw burial of General Morgan, 81. 


Ss 
Seymour, Horatio — New York 
governor, 17. 
Smith, Gen. Kirby — Invades 


Kentucky, 84, 85; sketch, 88. 


Sons of Liberty — Aims of, 1, 8, 
15; plot to free rebel prisoners, 
overthrow northern state govern- 
ments and set up Northwestern 
Confederacy, 15; fail to co-operate 
actively in Northwestern conspir- 
acy, 21; Harrison H. Dodd, grand 
commander, 22; ritual exposed and 
printed by Indianapolis Journal 
and Palladium, 22. 


Spartanburg — Lodge of Knights 
of Golden Circle, 10; exposed by 
Elliott Robertson, Union soldier, 
10; records in Greensfork Town- 
ship Historical Society, 10. 


Squirrel Hunters — Ohio volun- 
teers, 84, 85, 88; certificate by Gov- 
ernor Tod, 86. 


Stanton, Edwin M. — Secretary 
of state favors drastic action 
against treason defendants, 25. 


Stidger, Felix S. — Secret agent 
for Morton and Carrington, 22; ap- 
pointed secretary of Kentucky Sons 
of Liberty, 22; testifies in treason 
trials, 26, 29, 31. 


Stubbs, Lewis, D. — Compels 
Abington Copperheads to take al- 
legiance oath, ; Morgan raid di- 
ary, 73 and 74. 


Supreme Court, U. S. — Holds 
Military Commission had no juris- 
diction over Milligan, Bowles and 
Horsey, 35; digest of opinion, 35. 


T 


Taylor, Napoleon — Name on 
roster of Sons of Liberty, 22. 


Thomas, Mattie — Helped to re- 
move Butternut pin in Centerville 
raid, 45. 


Tod, Gov. David — Ohio execu- 
tive, 84, 85. 


Trauter, Wesley — Witness at 
treason trial, 30, 


Treason trials — Indianapolis, 
1864, 22; military commission, 24; 
defendants, 24; testimony, 30, 31, 
OPT REE 


True Republican 
Centerville raid, 42, 43. 


Story on 


Truman, President Harry—Atti- 
tude toward subversives, 4, 49. 


Thompson, Richard W. — Speaks 
at Republican meeting in Cam- 
bridge City, 55. 


U 


Union County—Cavalry and in- 
fantry companies, 83. 


V 


Vallandigham, Clement L. 
Copperhead and Sons of Liberty 
leader, 8; short sketch, 8; confers 
with Northwestern Confederacy 
commission in Canada, 20; arrested 
in Dayton, 49, 51; denounces Gen- 
eral Burnside, tried and convicted, 
50 and 51; Cambridge City meeting 
and speech, 52, 54 and 55. 


Voorhees, Daniel W. — Spoke at 
Democratic meeting in Indianapo- 
Liss Lie 


W 
Warner, Col. A. J. — Command- 
er Indianapolis Post, 34. 


Wayne—Camp, on South Ninth 


street, 38. 


Wayne County — Response to 
call for troops, liberal in soldiers’ 
bounties and relief activities; im- 
portant industrial and railroad cen- 
ter in Civil war, 38. 


Willits, Mrs. C. M. — Suggested 
capture of Abington raiders, 45. 


Wilson, James B. — Witness in 
treason trials, 32. 


Willcox, Gen. O. B. — Orders 
abolition of subversive secret 
lodges in Indiana, 10; issues Order 
No. 5, 48; helps Morton organize 
troops to repel General Morgan, 62. 


Wright, Mrs. Harriet F.—Father 
was squirrel hunter, 88. 
Z 


Zumrow, Henry M. — Witness in 
treason trial, 32. 
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